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VAUVENAKGUES. 


One of the most important plnises of Fronrii ihHUu‘;ht 
in the great cont.iiry of its iHuminaiioii is ooly 
thoroughly iutelligihie, on coiniition thiifc In sttriying 
it we koo|) constanfJy in miini ilm olo<|inmt‘t% ion’<% 
and genius of Puscal fie. \vm the gnaifont junl most 
influential rtipresemiativt^, of that wity of viouing 
liunuin nature atid its {urrumstaneos^ wliieh it was 
one of tht'i elutraotoristie glories of tJie elghttsmih 
century to have rehelled against und rejeeird. Moro. 
than a liundred years after tlie |addie:tti«m of tho 
Fensdes, Oondorcs't thought it worfh while to prt'pare 
a new edition of tlnun, with annotations, |ir*Ur*-.?ia 
not without a certain unwonted deferem‘e of toin% 
against 'PascaFs dotdaane of tlm luise am! de^iperafo 
estate of man. Voltaire also had them reprinted 
with notes of his own, written in the Hume .“spirit of 
vivaciotXH ^h'^pn^eatkng wlneh wo may hn sure would 
have been even more vivariotw, if Vtdfain* had not 
rcmembiwesl ilmt lui wm speaking of the niiglniri^t 
of all the enemies of tlm iIohuiIh. ^\piirt frmii foriiui! 
and specific disseniH like ihime, all the wnilers wpo 
hatl drunk most dee|)ly of tim ipirii of llm idgfiieriitli 
WQh II. S i 
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century, lived in a constant ferment of revolt against 
the clear-witted and vigorous thinker of the centurj^ 
before, who had clothed mere theological mysteries 
with the force and importance of strongly entrenched 
propositions in a consistent philosophy. 

The resplendent fervour of Bossuet’s declamations 
upon the nothingness of kings, the pitifulness of 
mortal aims, the crushing ever-ready grip of the hand 
of God upon the purpose and faculty of man, rather 
filled the mind with exaltation than really depressed 
or humiliated it. From Bossuet to Pascal is to pass 
from the solemn splendour of the church to the chill 
of the crypt. Besides, Bossuet’s attitude was profes- 
sional, in the first place, and it was purely theological, 
in the second ; so the main stream of thought flowed 
away and aside from him. To Pascal it was felt 
necessary that there should be reply and vindication, 
whether in the shape of deliberate and published 
formulas, or in the reasoned convictions of the 
individual intelligence working privately. A syllabus 
of the radical articles of the French creed of the 
eighteenth century would consist largely of the 
contradictions of the main propositions of Pascal. 
The old theological idea of the fall was hard to 
endure, but the idea of the fall was clenched by such 
general laws of human nature as this, — that ‘ men 
are so necessarily mad, that it would he to be mad 
by a new form of madness not to be mad;'— that 
man is nothing but masquerading, lying, and hypoc- 
risy, both in what concerns himself and in respect of 
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others, wishing not to have the truth to hinu'oh', 
and shrinking from telling it to an\' hotly ols.t* tliaJ 
tlic will, tiie iniaginat ion, I in? dis«tr<-lrrs »»! tht- h’<d \\ 
tlitj tiicmsand €Oneoaluil iniirinit-ios tjf tho intflligofifo, 
conspire to rodnea our discovery <tf jn-'.lico ami truth 
to a. process of Imphn^^ard, in \Uneh we more often 
miss the mark tlirui hit." Pleasure, ainldt ituu in<hr4 v \ , 
:u’e only nnuuis of distractiug men fnnu tlo* *ule rwi e 
niuivoitlahle conteinplathtn of their own mi aug. linw 
spi'.ak of the. <liguity of the rma* attd its hi.UMi v. ujeui 
we know that a grain of sand in thttniweilh hheldrr 
altenal the destiiiios of a kingtlonn uicl fha! if 

( lleo|Kitni’s nos(*, had keen shmier tie* n lade eurfarf* 

of tlm e.aiih would ho diirerent! hnagiue, in a 
hi nuinlxu' of men in chains, and nil rondtunmnl lu 
death; sonie of tlnnn eacli iia.y huiehered in t!ie Migjii 
of the others, while those win* remnijt \Witeh their 
own (‘oudition in that of their felhow., .;nd 
one another iii anguish and iiopeleN'un’ss* w.di llodi 
turn; such is the sif.uuiion of mand'^ 

It was hardly possihhi io |»ush the tragical siele »•! 
tiie verities of life heyond tins, and fhere was hteui 
an instinc.tive reaction towards realifies. The xeitna 
lions witli their ciaulitioiis of jdeasure no I-nh fhaii »4 
pain; the. inielligenre with its eiiergtiie aptitudes fnr 
the discovery of prt*iectivo and friiitfid knowledge; 
the aliectious with their large eajariliies for giuiig 
and nweiving delight ; the sponiniieoiw iniirr iiii|cilttr 

^ 1. ¥* i. ^ #, t ti li. 

* ik i, vii 4 
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towards action and endurance in the face of outward 
circumstances— all these things reassured men, and 
restored in theory to them with ample interest what 
in practice they had neTcr lost— a rational faith and 
exultation in their own faculties, both of finding out 
truth and of feeling a very substantial degree of 
happiness. On this side too, as on the other, 
speculation went to its extreme limit. The hapless 
and despairing wretches of Pascal were transformed 
by the votaries of perfectibility into bright beings 
not any lower than the angels. Between the two 
extremes there was one fine moralist who knew how 
to hold a just balance, perceiving that language is 
the expression of relations and proportions, that when 
we speak of virtue and genius we mean qualities that 
compared with those of mediocre so\ils deserve these 
•hiffb names, that greatness and happiness are com- 
parative terms, and that there is nothing to be said 
of the estate of man except relatively. This moralist 
was Tauvenarguea 

Vauvenargues was born of a good Provencal stock 
at Aix, in the year 1716. He had scarcely any of 
that kind of education which is usually performed in 
school-classes, and he was never able to road either 
Latin or Greek. Such slight knowledge as he ever 
got of the famous writers among the ancients was in 
translations. Of English literature, though its influ- 
ence and that of our institutions were then becoming 
paramount in France, and though ho had a particular 
esteem for the English character, ho know only the 
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writinois of Locko and Fopo, and 

;™ar,uesnu.t,ko added to tke hsl, .d un , 
and m-itcrs wl.ose personal 
of letters sometimes appear to he. ui a ‘■■-‘'"I 
make ns forget, that for sohm, Ima 1, y. ami 
iud<nnent on human nature and ii, • 
fyijathetie contaet with men in llm tranmelmn 
the many allhirs of their da.ly hie >s a h. dm 
preparation than any amount <.! wholly m.'d. . .v. 
seclusion He is also one of the. many «ho m. . v 

that a weakly constitution of body i:yn,t 

with fine and energetie (|uahtiei^ i»t nun* , t i 

1„ not «3tmlly tiio-Uy t" t’ 

honlth an, ,lis,i«ulili»lio,. for U„. ,r„l,..o,. . o . ■ 

As Anns and the Church were the. only ;dteundn<,( 
for persons of noble birth. Vauvenargues. eho.nui.;.; 
the former, became a subaltern in the Ku.g.s Own 
Regiraont at the age of tw.mty ClCh.), Here in am 
he' saw active service; for in Ch) the de.i a '• 
Charles VI. threw all Europe into eoniusioii, aiMi tt.e 
Froucli Government, falling in with the pr..di; mu • 
designs of the Manshal Eelle Isle and hi.s l.rmher, 
took .sides again.st Maria 'i’heresa, and ,Mtp[imtH ^t !■ 
claims of the unhappy Kleetor of Havari;, who hIU. 
wards became the Emperor t 'harles vu. 1 im dn»a.mi-j .i 
which fell upon Emnrn in eon.se.pmnee me w.-l 
known, 'rim forces despatched to Eiivana and 
Bohemia, after the brief triumph of the eapluie >4 


1 M. Oilliert-H clitien <4 tie- <> 

VamenargHa ['Z ynU. Fame, l»67h >»• tSid. 
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Prague, were gradually overwlielmod without a single 
great battle, and it was considered a signal piece of 
good fortune when in the winter of 1742- 43 Belle-’Isle 
succeeded, with a loss of half his force, in leading by 
a long circuit, in the view of the enern}', and amid 
the horrors of fainine and intense frost, scnne thirtecm 
thousand men away from Prague. Tin) Kitig’s 
Eegiment took part in the Boliemian campaign, and 
in this frightful march which closed it ; Vauvcnargucs 
with the rest. 

To physical sufferings during two winters was 
added the distress of losing a comrade to whom ho 
was deeply attached; he perished in the i=ipring of 
’42 under the hardships of tlie war. The PUotje in 
which Vauvcnargucs commemorates the virtmjs md 
the pitiful fate of his friend, is too deeply marked 
with the florid and declamatory stylo of youth to Ijo 
pleasing to a more ripened taste. ^ lie C(un plained 
that nobody who had read it observed that it was 
touching, not remembering that oven the most temlcr 
feeling fails to touch us, when it has found stilted 
and turgid expression. Delicacy and warmth of 
affection were prominent charactoristics in Vauven- 
argues. Perhaps if his life had been passed in less 
severe circumstances, this fine susceptibility might 
have become fanciful and morbid. As it was, be 
loved his friends with a certain patient swootness and 
equanimity, in which there was never the faintest 
tinge of fretfulness, caprice, exacting vanity, or any 
1 ^loge de P. B, d& JSeytres, <Mu% i 141410* 
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of those other vices which hetray m men tha!, 
excessive consciousness of tinhr own iiersniiuliiy . 
which lies at the root of most of fhe oii,.tarles ui tie- 
way of an even ami hnimnus life. His nalure hah 
such depth and (|ualit,y that Hie. perpetnal uniuuaid 
ness of circmustanccs left no evil print uii.m him;- 
hardship made him not sour, Imt patienl, and ai.e, 
and tliero is no sign oi iiohla t «‘iiipor. 

Tlie sulTeriiigs mdhmitmmmiU nf war ^u‘Iv laO 
his only trials. Vaiironargut's wa/. ihnm-laail 
tho wiiolo of hiB Bhort lifo with ihv Boriiid aud 
hnmiliating eanharrassiui'nts of ruirnov ^ 

letters to Saint-VineenH, the most, intiniutr nf hh 
friends, disclose tlie sta-aits to wliirli^ lie was 
The nature of these straits is an ehl stivry all rnt r 
the world, and VanvenargiU's ili<l the aante tldnr^ 
that young men in want ef moiwy haVi*^ geurtali\ 
done.* It cannot bo said, I fear, tiiat hv atn , 

those miry ways witiiout seme (li.dileiiieiii. lie 
bethinks him on one occasion iliat a rich itei^dibmir 
has daugliters. ‘ Why shouh.! 1 m..»t iindertaki.* n.- 
matry one. of them within tovo with a rt';r.?»iiablt 

dowry, if ho would hmd me the neaH'\ 1 uaiu aro 
provided I should not have repaid it h\ line 
fijcedf^ W'e must make allowama* fur f lie ynutli *0 
tho writer, and for a dillereni vii*w uf matriaet^ aiel 
its Bigiuiicanee from our owni, hveu thru llaoe 
renudna Bomething in regret. Poverty, wrule \ iiu 
vonargucs, in a inaKim amaekitig uiiwoiitrdly ^4 
^ it im-t |». 
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commonplace, cannot debase strong souls, any mora 
than riches can elevate low souls J That depends. 
If poverty means pinching and fretting need of 
money, it may not debase the soul in any vital sense, 
but it is extremely likely to wear away a very 
priceless kind of delicacy in a niaids estiinate of 
human relations and their import. 

Vauvenargues has told us what h(‘. founti the life 
of the camp. Luxurious and imlolent living, neglected 
duties, discontented sighing after the (hdights of 
Paris, the exaltation of rank and nunliocnaty, an 
insolent contempt for merit; these were the charac- 
teristics of the men in higli niilitdiry place. The 
lower officers meantime were overwlujhned hy an 
expenditure that the luxury of their superiors 
introduced and encouraged ; and they W(*re specflily 
driven to retire by the disorder of their ailuirs, or by 
the impossibility of promotion, becaust^ num of spirit 
could not long endure the sight of iiagranfc injustice, 
and because those who labour for fame cannot tie 
themselves to a condition where tlu*re is nothing to 
be gathered but shame and humiliation.*^ 

To those considerations of an extravagant expendi- 
ture and the absence of every chance of promotion, 
there was added in the case of Vauvenargium tlm still 
more powerful drawback of irretrievahly l)roken 
health. The winter-march from Prague to Egra had 
sown fatal seed. His legs had boon frostbitton, and 
before they could be cured he was stricken by 
^ No. 579, i. 456, » liiftmimmmr MmrM i lOi 
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small-pox, wliicli left liim <lisfigurtMl ami almo.a, hlimi. 
So after a service of nine y<^ar.s, Im <|uittril militaiT 
life ( 1744 ). He vainly solicited einpinyinfur a:; a 
diplomatist. The (Uiretjr wa.s not yet <>pt‘n tie- 
talents, and in tlio inemorial which \hniu'naroes 
drew itp ho dwelt less on his conduct' than on hi; 
birth, being careful to sliow that he had an authentic 
ancestor wlio was (Jovernor of Ilycrea in tin* eafo^ 
part of the fourtiumth century.^ Hut tlie only r^tad 
to emjiloynuuit lay thrtmgh the C ’ourt. 'Fho cl.dm ; 
even of hirth counted for nothing, uuies.s t!n*\ 
backed by favour among the ignt.dile: creatures \Hio 
haunted Veraailh^B. l^'or ,succ.eHS it- was esseiuiai to 
be not only liighd>urn, Imt a parasite as clh * Pel luii 
me to assure you, sir,* Vaiivena.rgm‘s wrt>tt‘ coiiraye 
ously to Anielot, tlien t.lie minister, ‘that, it this, 
moral inipossihility for a genth^rnan, with onl\ rral to 
commend him, of ever remdiing tlic KIicj: hi:. lua t» * , 
which cause's the discouragement that is t»h;rnid 
among the uoliility of the provinces, ami ^Uiieh 
extinguishes all and>itiou.’“ AmehU, to ohJi'/c V< I 
taire, eagtu- as usual in good t4liccs for his Iricnd. 
answen'd the h 4 -ter.s which Vauvenargues wnUr, anu 
promised to lay Ids mutn; heforcf tlie King as hmmu 4 
a favourahh} (ipportuniiy shotdd pre:a»m il:.ohV- 

Vauvenargmis wjcs {irolmbly enough of a man m| 
the world to take fair wamls of this sort at flaur 
value, and he had <*maigh of *|Uii!ities that df* 
belong to the man of world to rmihle him lo 

’ (Kuv, il g-llt* ik ii, Mk ^ 14 II 
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confront the disappointment with cheerful fortitude 
‘Misfortune itself/ he had once written, ‘has its 
charms in great extremities; for this opposition of 
fortune raises a courageous mind, and makes it collect 
all the forces that before were unemployed : it is in 
indolence and littleness that virtue sufiers, when a 
timid prudence prevents it from rising in fliglit and 
forces it to creep along in bonds/ ^ He was true to 
the counsel which he had thus given years before, 
and with the consciousness that death was rapidly 
approaching, and that all hope of advancement in 
the ordinary way was at an end, even if there wore 
any chance of his life, he persevered in his project of 
going to Paris, there to earn the fame which he 
instinctively felt that he had it in him to achieve. 
Neither scantiness of means nor the vehement 
protests of friends and relations — always the worst 
foes to superior character on critical occasions-— could 
detain him in the obscurity of Provence. In 1745 
he took up his quarters in Paris in a humble house 
near the School of Medicine. Literature had not yet 
acquired that importance in Prance which it was so 
soon to obtain. The Encyclopaedia was still uncon- 
ceived, and the momentous work which that famous 
design was to accomplish, of organising the philoso- 
phers and men of letters into an army with banners 
was still unexecuted. Toltaire, indeed, had risen, if 
not to the full height of his reputation, yet higli 
enough both to command the admiration of people of 
^ OoTLseik a m Jeime I 124 
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quality, and to be tlio reeognisrt! (^hiof of flio uinv 
Bchooi of litenitun) and tluuiglit* Volt aim hati 
struck by a letter in wliieli \’auveiuir:iiM*s tlim 
unknown to liiin, had .st!nt a tu’itieism rMuiiurin ^ 
Corneillo (lisadvantagfHnisly with Ihn'iiM*. ruahn/ 
from a young ollitan; the, nieniher of a pnoV 
which Voltaire', frankly dt'.an'ilu'd ‘viiw UMi>!s% in 
truth, but .slightly lm,rharous/ this erilieiean u.i 
peculiarly striking. A great many yt'ars alt era an I - 
Voltaire was surprised in the same ua}, to hnd 
an oHicer conld write sucli a htndx us tin* hli-ih 
P'uUiqm of the Alan|ius (hrChaste To Vainm 

argues ho ri'-plital witli many tminplimeiif s, and pointrd 
out with a good deal of judns the injvtHlice uhirh iln^ 
young critic hatl duiie to the great aitthm* of Tmao. 
^It is the pwrt of a man like ijouf he said adiidrahl), 
Ho have preferenm^ hut no eMlusmis.^^ Thn ri»n»s 
pomleuta*, thus Ix^gun was ke|>t up with ru-ryroHin : 
warmth ami inutttal rcs|.)ecf-. you had Itoon ItMiii 
a few years etirlier,’ Voltaire wrfUt:’ ti» hiisi, * ui\ 
works would he worth all the more for it ; but. at 
any ratt',, even a,t thti close, of my mref'r, yon roiitiim 
me in tlui path that you |mrstiep" 

The pensoiial improHsiou was us fascinating ihai 
which had lu'cn conveyed hy Vanvemirgnrs* hifer!* 
Voltain^ hiok every opjaaitmity of v idling lii« 
uid'ortuuate friend, then each «Iay drawing ncftiio' 
to the grave, Men of Innnhler Htiitun? w-ere ci|ii4i!!y 
attracted. * It was at this time/ nays the liglii hr»ited 
^ (Miiv. il U!i2. ^ ik m U7Z 
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Marmontel, ‘that I first saw at homo the inan who 
had a charm for me beyond all tho rest of the world 
the good, the virtuous, tho wise Vauvonargues. 
Cruelly used by nature in his IkkIj, ho was in soul 
one of her rarest masterpieces. I scciticd to see in 
him F6nelon weak and suliering. I could make a 
good book of his conversation.?, if I had had a clianco 
of collecting them. You see some tra.ees of it in tho 
selection that he has left of hi.s thouglits and 
meditations. But all eloquent and full of feeling as 
he is in his writings, he was oven more so still in his 
conversation.’^ Marmontel felt sincere grief when 
Vauvenargues died, and in tho lipUla to Voltaire 
expressed his sorrow in some fair lines. They 
contain the happy phrase applied to Vauvenargues, 

‘ ce mm stdique et tendre.’^ 

In religious sentiment Vauvenargues was out of 
the groove of his time. That is to say, ho was not 
unsusceptible of religion. Acceirting no dogma, so 
far as we can judge, and complying with no observ- 


ances, very faint and doubtful as to mm tho fumia- 
mentals— God, immortality, and the like— ho never 
partook of the furious and bitter antipathy of tho 
best men of that century against tlio clmreh, its 
creeds, and its book. At one time, as will be seen 
from a passage which will be quoted by and by, his 
' Miimins di Marrumtel, vol. i, 180. 

aT,? Mamontol’s Mimoirm will remember the 
ertiaordinaiy aid grotesque oireumstamiss under whidi « 

Mirabeau (of Vami its hmimea, that la) 
ppea ed to the memory of Vauvenargaes. Seo voL i. 2 S 8 . 26 a 
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Icanitigs were to^var<k that vagiio and ind^dinal.h* 
doctrine wliiidi id(nititios Ucnl with all tin*. and 

their lUJUiiiV-.stuit^ioiis in tlio univerHO. Att erwarti.H t'\ 
this adumbration of a iheistic ex|>lauatioii nf the 
world BeciiiB to have passtui frtnn him, and he livtah 
as many otluw not had nnai have lived^ witli iJiat fair 
working su1)stitut(‘. for a religious tioelrine \Uiieh u 
provided in the', trampiil Heareh, i>r the. aerrptanet^ lu 
a devotional spirit, of all larger mortal iwpt'rieuer.s 
and higlu‘r human imprteesituei There is a J/' 
oniheFatfh^ ineluding a Prtim% among Ids vuiiings; 
and thcra caai !)e little doul*t, in .splits of (hmdoreots 
incroilihlu account of theeiremn^tanceH of its CMmpnd 
tion, that it is the cxpreHmim of ^Unt^ \^as at thr time 
a sincere feelingd' It is, howtiver, ratinn' the straining 
and ecstatic rhHp)sody of otm who ardemtly seek'< 
faith, than t-lni calm and devout assuninee of him nhn 
already poHstrsses it. Vanveiuirgnes was rrtigiiais !»v 
tern |)eran lent, l>ut ha couhl not entirely re.dst ilo' 
intellectual intluences of tire perio<i. The far* 
<lelivcred him from <logma and sn|iersfifion, and ih*' 
other from scoflingand Imrsli unspiritualit^a lie saw 
that apart from the question of the truth nr falsehood 
of its historic basis, there was a Indaiu'e to Ui nfriirk 
Ixitween tliti consolatioim uml the aflliefiotis of thr 
faif-ln^ Practically he was eonteiit Iti leave thin 
balance tmstruck, and to pass Ity on the other fsidr, 
Hcarcely any of his inaxiiim coiieern religitim One of 
these few is worth quoting, where lie wyi: *11nf 
^ L ^ MUr ^ it Hi. 
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strength or weakness of our belief depends more on 
our courage than our light ; not all tlioso who mock 
at auguries have more intellect tlian tlioso who believe 
in them/^ 

The end came in the spring of 1747, when Vauven- 
argues was no more than thirty- two. Perhaps, in 
spite of his physical miseries, those two years in Paris 
were the least unhappy time in his life, lie was in 
the great centre where the fame which he longed for 
was earned and liberally awarded. A year of inter- 
course with so full and alert and brilliant a mind as 
Voltaire’s, must have been more to one so appreciative 
of mental greatness as Vauvonargues, than many years 
of intercourse with subalterns in the Iteginumt of the 
King. With death, now known to be very near at 
hand, he had made his account before. ‘ To execute 
great things,’ he had written in a nnixim which gained 
the lively praise of Voltaire, * a nnm must live as 
though he had never to dio.’^ This mood was 
common among the Greeks and Romans ; but the 
religion which Europe accepted in tlie time of its 
deepest corruption and depravation, rotainoil the 
mark of its dismal origin nowhere so strongly m in 
the distorted prominence which it gave in the minds 

1 No. 318, 

2 Napoleon said on some occasion, * B vmMr 9 ivm H 

smoir mounrJ M. littiA prefaces the third volmne of that 
heroic monument of learning and induitry, his a/ ihi 

French Language, by the words : ‘ He who wkhoi to ciin piety 
.his life seriously ought always to act as if he had long to live, 
and to govern himself as if he would have toon to dk* 
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of its votaries to the dissolution of the hody.^ It was 
one of the first conditions of the Revival of Id-a.-nii 
that the dreary mmv.nto riwri and itshatrtul fiidiliuu.^ 
should ho doliberatoly ctllUeed. ‘'ri>e. thnujdit of 
death,’ said Vauvcnai'giics, Meads \is astray, heeaua* 
it makes us forget to live.’ lloditi not- tiiali'i.'t.uid 
living in the scaiso M'hich tlic di.ssohit.e attach to it. 
The lihcrtinism of Ids regiunuifc culled n» severe 
rebuke from him, but Ids meditative temper dn-vc him 
away from it oven in his youth. It is not. impo.s.dhle 
that if his day.s luul not been cut short, lie iui;-'!it 
have impro.ssed Parisian society with ideas and a 
sentiment, that wovdil have left, to it all its elieeifiil 
ness, and yet prevented that laxity wldeh so fatally 
weakened it. Turgot, the only other conspicuous 
man who could have withstood the license of the 
time, had probably too much of that aitsleritv whi.’h 
is in the fibre of so many great characters, to m. du- 
ally moral coutisehs that, he inigiit liave given vv iiiel_\ 
effective. 

Vauvonarguos wa.s sutlieiently free from all taint 
of the pedagogue or the preacher to have di-.p.-Ued 
the sophisms of licence, less l»y argument than by the 
gracious attraction of virf.uo in his own char.i.-ter. 
The stock moralist, like the commonplace omtor of 
the pulpit, fails to touch tho hciirtii of men or to 
affect their lives, for lack of dclintey, of sy input by, 
and of freslme.sa ; he uttemptii compensate for this 
by excess of emphasis, and thiit more often disgusts 
us than pei'suadcs. \’auveimrgue«, on ihu other 
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hand, is remarkable for delicacy and half -reserved 
tenderness. Everything that he has said is coloured 
and -warmed with feeling for the infirmities of men. 
He writes not merely as an analytical outsider. 
Hence, unlike most moralists, he is no satirist He 
had borne the burdens. ‘The looker-on,’ runs one of 
his maxims, ‘softly lying in a carpeted chamber, 
inveighs against the soldier, who passes winter nights 
on the river’s edge, and keeps watch in silence over 
the safety of the land.’^ Vauvenargues had been 
something very different from the safe and sheltered 
critic of other men’s battles, and this is the secret of 
the hold which his words have upon us. They are 
real, with the reality that can only come from two 
sources ; from high poetic imagination, which Yauven- 
argues did not possess, or else from experience of life 
acting on and strengthening a generous nature. ‘ The 
cause of most books of morality being so insipid,’ he 
says, ‘is that their authors are not sincere; is that, 
being feeble echoes of one another, they could not 
venture to publish their own real maxims and private 
sentiments.’® One of the secrets of his own freedom 
from this ordinary insipidity of moralists was his 
freedom also from their pretentiousness and in- 
Sincerity. 

Besides these positive merits, he had, as we have 
md, the negative distinction of never being emphatic. 
His sayings are nearly always moderate and per- 
suasive, alike in sentiment and in phrase. Sometimes 

^ Ho. 223, t -i-r* 
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they are almost tentatiye in the diflklenee of their t n rn. 
Compared witli him La lkHdn3foiic(UiliI\ niannrr is 
hard, and that of La I>ruyero Beiitentirms. Iii tiir 
moralist who aspires to niuYo and win imm i»y f hiir 
best side instead of tlieir worst, tho ahseneo of tins 
hardness and tlie presence of a eerltiin lamluaify and 
play even in tin'- <ixposition of t ruths t)f perhsi, assur- 
ance, are essential (a)nditions of psyadiagojidc tpmlily. 
In religion snc.h law doCvS ns>t hold, ami the 
of fanaticistn is usually most ra|>iilly sfu*cad hy a 
rigorous and cheerless examjile. 

We may notice in {uissing that Vatu'cnargncs has 
the defects of his ((ualities, and tliat with his avcrsiim 
to emphasis was ho\uid up a certain inaldlity to appro 
date even graaidcur and originality, if ihcy witc i.h* 
strongly and boldly marked. ‘It is easy to critiri. M 
an author/ he has said, ‘but hard to estimate hiju/^ 
This was never more iinforttinately jirove4,| t.hau in. 
tlie remarks of VauvenargucH hiinself upon the gieut 
Molidu There is almost a ditlimdty in forgiving a 
writer who can say that ‘ lia Lruyere, animated \ulh 
nearly the same ge.nius, painted the iTuokednenH id 
men with us much truth and us nmrh fon*e as !\Ioli»ue ; 
hut I })elievc that therti is more eloffuenee and mme 
elevation to la^ found in La Lruyfuavs images/'’^ With' 
out at all undervaluing La Lruyere, mm of the acme?.! 
ami finest of writnra, we may nay that this is a fruly 
disastrotis piece of criticism. Quite m uidiappy is ilm 
preference given to liadiui over Molicrc, not nirrdy 

^ No. 204. « 0ntipm mm i 

VOL, IL O 
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for the conclusion arrived at, but for the reasons on 
which it is founded. Molibre’s subjects, we read, are 
low, his language negligent and incorrect, his char- 
acters bizai-re and eccentric. Eacine, on the other 
hand, takes sublime themes, presents us with noble 
types, and writes with simplicity and elegance. It 
is not enough to concede to Eacine the glory of art 
while giving toMolike or Corneille the glory of genius’ 
‘When people speak of the art of Eacine— the art 
which puts things in their place ; which characterises 
men, their passions, manners, genius ; which banishes 
obscurities, superfluities, false brilliancies; which 
paints natare with fire, sublimity, and grace— what 
can we think of such art as this, except that it is the 
gemus of extraordinary men, and the origin of those 
rules that writers without genius embrace with so 
much zeal and so little success 1 ’ ^ And it is certainlv 
true that the art of Eacine implied genius The 
Jfect of the criticism lies, as usual, in a failure to see 
that there IS glory enough in both; in the art of 
highly-finished composition and presentation, and in 
the art of bold and striking creation. Yet Vauve- 
jgues was able to discern the secret of the popularity 
of Mohbre, and the foundation of the common opinion 
that no other dramatist had carried his own kind of 

I fancy, that he is more natural than any of the 
^hers, and this is an important lesson for everybody 
who wishes to write.- He did not see how Lrly 

1 . 248. 2 E4flwiona CrUiques mr quelgues Poites, i. 238. 
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everytliing went in tills coueessitni, liiaf w:* 

above all, natunil. With eqnal i-rtiih nt |»rM‘f|einii 
he ainihnnned the aribctatioii of gram hi ir liii by iho 
French, tragedians to ejassica.! pii’.sonage.s wer«*. 

in t,rutl.i sintple and na,tnra!, as t.he, |irimi|cil dt-fVet 
of tlic national drama, ami tfio cunnnna roek on h 
thfvir |.)oets inmle ehijnvrmdv, ^ Let. tie, hnttrvu', 
rejoice for tho sake of tin* critical repiifition oj, 
Va.uv('.nargiieH that he was nnaidi* lu roau Shalo- 
[Kiare, One for wdioin 'Moiicro is loii ccianifiii-^ 
grotesque, imdi‘ga.nt, was not tr# di.« ifiiieli 

justice to t.he inightiest hut most irregniar of a!! 
dramatists. 

A. man’s prepossessions in dramatic poetry* clip 
posing him to be cultivated cnongh to have any pri''^ 
possessions, furnish the most certain dm,* that na* rciu 
got to the spirit in which he inwardly regartlc r!s:ii 
aeter ami conduct. The unihu'iu and rcaomc*! piv 
fcrence which VauvenargUics had for Ihirtno mvi r 
iVIoli^re and Cforneille, was only tin* Iran dor lo aii *4 
that l)a,huicod, moderate, mirmah and etnpliau»'.dl\ 
ha, riauiuous temper, which he brouglit to lhiM4iiiac) 
of human nature. Excess was a cHiidithm id flioii|:!ig 
feesling, and speech, that in every fHiau di'Oigieo 
able to liim ; alikrs In ifm gloom of .F.iriCii! s lev* ties 
and in llm inflation of spcisch id of fh*^ 

of Forneille. ! lo failetl to relidi even 
Iks ougld« to have done, hecumm l^Ionlidgiie'ii me! hod 
was too prolix, bin HctqiiiciHUi hm univeriial, lii» cgoiwiii 
* i'Mm, L Ilia. 
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too manifest, and because he did not jjroduoe com 
plete and artistic wholes.^ 

Eeasonableness is the strongest marie in Yanve- 
nargues’ thinking • balance, evenness, purity of vision 
penetration finely toned with indulgence. He is never 
betoyed into criticism of men from the point of view 
of immutable first principles. Perhaps this was what 
the elder Mirabeau meant when ho wrote to Vauve- 
nargues, who was his cousin : ‘ You have the Knglish 
genius to perfection,’ and what Vauvenargues meant 
when he wrote of himself to Mirabeau : ‘ Nobody in 
the world has a mind less French than I.’ ® TJiese 
international comparisons are among the least fruit- 
ful of literary amusements, oven when they happen 
nottobeextremelymisleading; aawhen, for example, 
Yoltaire called Locke the English Pascal, a doscrip- 
tion which can only be true on condition that the 
qualifying adjective is meant to strip either Locke or 
rascal of most of his chai-aeteristio traite. And if we 
compare Vauvenargues with any of our English apho- 
nstic writers, there is not resemblance enough to 
inake the contrast instructive. The obvious tnith is 
that in this department our literature is particularly 
weak wMe French literature is particularly strong in 
It With the exception of Bacon, we have no writer 
of apophthegms of the first order ; and the difTeronce 
between Bacon as a moralist and Pascal or Vauve 
nargues, is the difference between Polonius’s famous 
discourse to Laertes and the soliloquy of Hamlet 
' CBmv. 1. 276 . 1 Gorrespondemm. (Sm. U. IM. 207, 
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Bacon’s precepts refer rather to e.x{.ernaI rnruliift and 
worldly fortuno tlmn to the inner tuonpusih'un of dm. 
racter, or to the " wide, gray, lanipluss ’ ilrpihs of 
human destiny. We iliid tlie same mitimiai rlnu'acirr 
istic, though on an iidlnitely lower level, in hranklin s 
oracular saws. Among the l*’reneh .sages a psu'lio 
logical clenumt is predominant, us wtdl as nn uctat 
sional transcendiuiit ioftim's.^ of hading, not. io he houtd 
in bacons wisest inaxims, am! froni hi.s ptiiuf td' 
in their (‘.oniposifion wo could not expert, to liud 
them there. We stadc in vain amid the po..iuvifv nf 
bacon, ortho (pniint and tiiaorous purmlox of ftnovne, 
or the acute sobriety of Bhafte.slmry, for imy of that 
poetic pensivmu3Hs which, is strong hj Vunvenurgue:, 
and reaches tragic lujiglits in Puseul. ^ .Adiiismt may 
have the delicacy of VativtiJiargues, Imtitis a dtdlruey' 
that want.s tlie stir and warmth <.)f fm.dhig. „lt 
as if with Knglisli writer.^ po<‘tic stmtiment nufnrally 
soiigfit expression in poetic .forms, whih^ tin* French 
mail of nemdy corresponding iem|K‘runieut wmv rr 
strained within the limits of prose by reuMm al lie* 
vigorously prescrilnul statidiness am! sfillbi .'f ihrir 
vcr.se at that tinio, A, man in thw conHfrv with th,. 
quality of V!UU'ciiar-!:uc.s with Iij.s tidi, i, .icier 
iie.s,s, elevation, woul.i have eom}.i»;.e.i lyrics. Wo 


l-oiiK-wintlml iui.l lurt.,i,„m aii.i sj,. 

mry w iui a whuli., in ilntoelieit m'liln.tw he 
apl»>wtie ,|iiallly ; ,v,. ■ The im.Ht iligeihoui. ««,- 

r ' ‘ 't '’V^ o ’ ‘ fx ir t( 

; it Wwe.» m 
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have tmdoubtedly lost much by the laxity and irre- 
gularity of our verse, but as undoubtedly we owe to 
its freedom some of the most perfect and delightful 
of the minor figures that adorn the noble gallery of 
English poets. 

It would be an error to explain the superiority of 
the great French moralists by supposing in them a 
fancy and imagination too defective for poetic art. It 
was the circumstances of the national literature during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which made 
Yauvenargues for instance a composer of aphorisms, 
rather than a moral poet like Pope. Let us remember 
some of his own most discriminating words. ‘ Who 
has more imagination,’ he asks, ‘than Bossuet, Mon- 
taigne, Descartes, Pascal, all of them great philosophers'? 
Who more judgment and wisdom than Eacine, Boileau, 
La Fontaine, Moli^re, all of them poets full of genius ? 
li is not tfuOj thoTiy tlidt the Tulinff ^udlitios oxcludo tho 
others; on the contrary, they suj^ose them, I should be 
much surprised if a great poet were without vivid 
lights on philosophy, at any rate moral philosophy, and 
it win very seldom happen for a true philosopher to 
be totally devoid of imagination. With imagination 
in the highest sense Yauvenargues was not largely 
endowed, but he had as much as is essential to reveal 
to one that the hard and sober-judging faculty is not 
the single, nor even the main element, in a wise and 
fuU intelligence. ‘All my philosophy,’ he wrote to 
Mirabeau, when only four or five and twenty years 
^ Ko. 278 (i. 411). 
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old, an age wlion tlio int(dlect. k usiiaJly most, 
of suprcniacy, ^all rny |)hilc)SQpliy hu.s lin in mv 

hcarfc.’ ^ 

In tlio same spirit ho hat! woll sail! that, tinaa’ b 
more cleverness ill tlie world, tJiari greatno ii <d‘ 
moro people witli talent than with hdfcy eharaeter/’ 
Hence sonic of tJui most peculiarly eharaetrristir and 
impressive of his aiihoriams ; tlmt iiumms un»% ho- 
instanco, 'Great Ihmiff/iiH amm f nan ///*■ /n/n// and the 
rest which hang \ipon the naim\ idt*a. 
instinct has no need of reason, hut supphh's it/ 
‘Eeaaon misleads us more oftnn than nature/ Mhcisfm 
docs not know tlia interesiH of tlie hmrlJ ' Perhupi 
wc owe to the pasHions the greatest advantage’s ui tin* 
intollcct/ Siudi sayings are only true on eomltiitui 
that instinct ami nature and I'uission havi? liiiui alrtcid v 
mouhlod under the iiiiluence of reason; just as thi^ 
otlior saying, %vhich won the warm admiral itm uf 
?oltairc, ' MagnmmnMy mees m (mouui af its mi^iiirs 
prudence/ is only true on condition that hy inagiro 
niinity wo uruhu\sta.nd a, mood not out of accfUt! 
the loftiest kind of prudence.'^ Ihit in the ritriitrenlh 
century .n^ason and prudence tvere wiu'ds cnrrmif in 

i (Etm li. 11 U, 2 

* Ilorli- 

^Cuw(‘i]('n iHt ibn SiiniH hi cheu* 

Aurh nH’hr, als wir vermuthrii j m 
So uaertiort ({tirh ijiim ifer lluiliiiil 

Aiit Wi’geii mt Kich r.ogi% dlo ilpr Eltigp 
T<m acllist wiclit liiidit liftnUca wiirde, 

Mtiktmdft M'mm, iii If. 
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their lower and narrower suiuso, and tlms ono comiix. 
like Vauvenargues to sec this lowness and narrowness'’ 
sought to invest ideas and terms that in fact only 
involved modifications of these, with a significance of 
direct antagonism. Magnanimity was contrasted 
immically with prudenee, and instinct ami nature 
were made to tlmist from their throne rea.son and 
reflection. Carried to its limit, this tendency de- 
veloped the speculative and social exeo.ssos of the 
great sentimental school. In Vauvimargues it was 
only the moderate, just, and most seasonahlo protest 
of a fine obseiwer, against the supremacy among ideals 
of a narrow, deliberative, and calculating spirit. 

_ His exaltation of virtuous instinct over reason is 
curious way parallel to Burke’s memorable ex- 
altation over reason of prejudice. ‘Prejudice,’ said 
Burke, previously engages the mind in a steady 
course of wisdom and virtue, and does not leave the 
man hesitating, m the moment of decision, sceptical 
puzzled, and unresolved. Prejudice renders a man’s 

^connected acts; 
through just prejudice his duty becomes a part o 

Ms nature.’^ What Burke d4nated as ^ejulo 

tmct; each meant precisely the same thing, though 
the difference of phrase implied a different view of its 

them was the same-namely, a sophisticated and 
ver-refimng mteUigence, narrowed to the oonddera. 

‘ Jlejleaiom on the Frmch SevohMm, Work* (ed. 1842 j. L iu 
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tion of particular eircuinBtaiices as t.lioy |av:aati(Ml 
theTns(3]vea. 

TiuTialatx3(l into tho iiiodem nqinvalriit, tin* hoart, 
nature, instinct of Vaiivtniurgtios all mean rhurti^it r. 
Ho insisted upon spontaxieons impufsu as a. tnui«Iiti«»n 
of all greatest ilunight and action, Mon think ami 
work on the liighesi. l<,3vel when tlioy mov(3 witlmut 
conscious and deIih(‘rato Htu*ain after virtue : v luan in 
other words, tlu^ir iiuhitaiai jnotiveH, aims, 
their cliaraottu’, in short, naturallj draw llnun itito 
the r(3gion of what is virtnons* h hij mr 
that we emiobk our pmskm^ ar we ildam ihem ; thru 
rise high or mik kne amrrdmg ie the man's smtid ^ All 
this has ceased to 1)0 new to onr gtmeratinn, hut a 
lumdred and tliirty years ago, and indtunl inneh neaia‘r 
to ns tlian that, tlio key all nohlenoss was thniiglu 
to be found only by cool halancing ami pr’inhuOial 
calculation. A hook like (JIarma liarlmte hIhovh ns 
this prudential ami calculating tcun|)er nndt*nnu:tth a 
varnish of sentiineutalisin and fme. feelings, an iiuam 
gruous and extremely displeasing coinhhuititui, par- 
ticularly characteristic of certain ntUs and t'ircles in 
that century. One of tho tlislineiionH of Vauvit- 
mirgiu’i.s is that <‘xaliutkrn of sentiment did with 
him cloak asuhstantial adherence to ii low jundiinre, 
nor to that fragment of resason which hits so roust nntly 
usurpiid tho name and placti of the %vliide. Ife 
es(du5wcd tlu^ too common a»m|.»roiiiiso wliirh the 
acuiiuientalist makes with rcflectium anil cakiilathui, 

^ mm ih %m* 
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and it was this which saved him from hcin- a senti 
mentalist. 

That doctrine of the predominance of the lieart 
over the head, which has brought forth so many per- 
melons and destructive fantasies in tlm hisLory ot 
social thought, represented in liis cas.i no more than •, 
reaction against the great detractors of hmuanity 
Eochefoncanld had surveyed mankind exelusivelv 
from the point of their vain and egoistic propensities 
and his aphorisms are profoundly trim of ah persons 
m whom these propensities are habitually siiproine 

happen to influence them. Pascal, on the one hand 
leaving the aflTeetions and inclinations of a man verv 
much on one side, had directed all his eflbrts to show- 
ing the jntiful feebleness and incurable helplessness 
of man in the sphere of the understand in g. Vaiive- 
nargues IS thus confronted by two sini.Hter' pictures of 
humanity— the one of its moral moantmss and littlo- 

Zv hTZ 1 PO"<»-.ty and impot- 
ency. He turned away from both of them, and found 

m magnanimous and unsophisticated foelimr, of which 

he was consmous in himself and observant in others 

d the intellectual limitations of all men. This 

» to '■'"M'P'tobl. 

It went. It was not a kind of truth, how- 
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e^er, on which ifc ia good for the worhi iiiucli to dwrll, 
and it is tlu 3 thinkers like Vauvonu'rgnea who iniild 
lip and inspiro high resolva SScarc.cly any nuiKiiu; 
runs 011(3 of hia own, Ms true in all irspcctiM^ Wh- 
must take them in pairs to find out, ilm inoaii irnth ; 
and to understand, tJie ways of men, so far as worth 
about 111(3X1 can liolp ns, we innst n^ad with appiiadalitai 
not only Vaxivcna,i‘gueH, who said tkat. gnait thmi'hO' 
come from the heark hnt Iha Koch(»fouwiuhh wlitt 
called tlio intelligence the diijui of the IiearU anti 
Pascal, who saw only desperate (nicit.ures, tnisrrahl} 
perishing hefoxai one another s eyes in the grim dungtsm 
of the univcim Yet it is the in the spirit 

of VaxxvenargneB, of whom w'o must always suy I hat 
ha has chosen the better };iart. Vauvenargm‘H' *ovn 
estimate was Bound ^ The Duke of La luHdudotn’uuld 
scizi 3 (l to p(‘rf( 5 ct.ion the W(‘ak side nf human nafurr . 
rnayho lie knew its Btrength too ; and only etmlesird 
tiie nuxxd; of bo many B|>!eiidid aciiomH in ordm’ in 
unmask false wisdom. ’Whaievm* las de.sigii, the 
ellect seems to mo miBiddevous ; his hook, lilt d uith 
delicate invective agaixmt hyptierisy, even to this da) 
turns men away from virtiu‘, hy persuading ihmii that 
it is never genuine/*' Or, as lie put it <*!o*wlier<% 
without express personal refei’enee : * You uiilmI j-iroiine 
in men the feeling of their prmlenee and lUreiiglfu if 
you would raise tlu^ir character ; those who only apply 
thems(‘lv(‘B to bring out iln^ absiirdilitm iiinl meakiieii^e^ 
of mankind, enlighitm the judgment of the public far 
^ Mo. UL ® iMm, li. 1 1. 
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less than they deprave its inclinatiori/^ This prb 
ciple was implied in Goethe's excellent saying, that if 
you would improve a man, it is best to begin by per- 
suading him that he is already that which you would 
have him to he. 

To talk in this way was to bring men out from 
the pits which cynicism on the one side, and asceticism 
on the other, had dug so deep for thorn, back to the 
warm precincts of the cheerful day. The cynic and 
the ascetic had each looked at life through a micro- 
scope, exaggerating blemishes, distorihrg proportions, 
filling the eye with ugly and disgusting illusions.^ 
Humanity, as was said, was in disgrace with the 
thinkers. The maxims of Vauvonargucs were a plea 
for a return to a healthy and normal sense of rela- 
tions. ‘These pliilosophers,' he cried, *are men, yet 
they do not speak in human language ; they change 
all the ideas of things, and misuse all their terms,'® 
These are some of the most direct of his retorts upon 
Pascal and La Eochefoucauld : 

‘ I have always felt it to be absurd for philosophers 
to fabricate a Virtue that is incompatible with the 
nature of humanity, and then after having protended 

1 No. 285. 

2 ‘A man may as well pretmid to miro hinmrdf of love by 
viewing hi? mistress through tho arlhicial medium of a inioni- 
scope or prospect, and beholding there the tioarsenesH of ln'r 
skin and monstrous disproportion of her featuris, as hope to 
excite or moderate any passion by the artificial arguments of a 
Seneca or an Epictetus.'— Hume's Mmays (xviii ^ ^mpiic). 

8 (Em. I 168. 
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this, to declare coldly tliat thoro m no ^ If Um‘v 

are speaking of the phantom of tlndr imaginatuoi, 
they may of course abandon or (liasf/roy it us thev 
please, for tliey invented it; l>ut trim virtiir whieli 
they cannot be brought to call hy thin name, !»efuusc 
it is not in conformity with their ikdiint iems ; wbuh 
is tlie work of nature and not tlmir own ; and nhicb 
consists mainly in goodm^as and vigotir td jsail 
that does not <l(^p<‘.nd on tln*ir fuiich^s, and will lu.4 
for ever with characters that cannot pos.dbly be 
cfiaced.’ 

‘The body has its graces, the inbdieet its tubmft^ » 
is the heart than to liava notlnng l)ut vlct^si And 
must naan, who is caiaibla of reason, h* iniai|iji!de of 
virtue f 

‘ We are susceptiblo of friandsliip, jnstitas Immunif j, 
compassion, and reason. 0 my frimids, what tlicn is 
virtue V 

‘Disgust is no mark of health, nor Is apja-^iife a 
disorder; quite the reverse. Thus we think ef flic 
body, but we judge the soul on other |>riiiciples. We 
sup|)Oso that a strong soul is one fliai is i*3ceinpf frtiin 
passions, and as youth is more active ainl urdmit tbun 
later age, W() look on it as a time fd fever, ami phn e 
the strength of man iii his diH?ay/* 

Th(^ tlnvdogical spacnlafan* insisfn limt virtue lie^ 
in a comsiunt and fierce strugglii htdwimii the will 
iud the passions, hotween man nnd itniiiaii mitwre. 

^ Nm iia 
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Vauvenargues founded his whole theory of life on the 
doctrine that the will is not something independent 
of passionSj inclinations, and ideas, hnt on the con- 
trary is a mere index moved and fixed by them, as 
the hand of a clock follows the operation of the 
mechanical forces within. Character is an integral 
unit. ‘Whether it is reason or passion that moves 
us, it is we who determine ourselves ; it would be 
madness to distinguish one's thoughts and sentiments 
from one's self. . . . N'o will in men, which does not 
owe its direction to their temperament, their reason- 
ing, and their actual feelings.’^ Virtue, then, is not 
necessarily a condition of strife between the will and 
the rest of our faculties and passions ; no such strife 
is possible, for the will obeys the preponderant passion 
or idea, or group of passions and ideas ; and the con- 
test lies between one passion or group and another. 
Hence, in right character there is no struggle at all, 
for the virtuous inclinations naturally and easily 
direct our will and actions ; virtue is then independent 
of struggle; and the circumstance of our finding 
pleasure in this or that practice, is no reason why 
both the practice and the pleasure should not be 
imimpeachably virtuous. 

It is easy to see the connection between this theory 
of the dependence of the will, and the prominence 
which Vauvenargues is ever giving to the passions. 
These are the key to the movements of the will. To 
direct and shape the latter, you must educate the 
^ Sur le Libre Arhitre. (Em. i. 199. 
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former. It was for iiis iH'.rcoptioii of thir, froth, \vr 
may iiot:i{‘('. in pjissing, that l.Vaut.o awurfhni tu \'aii,vc 
nargiU3S a |)la,ca in tlie Ihisitivist t'alontiar; Mnr hi. 
direct eilorh in s[)ite of the iiiiivo'rHal ihmvUnlt^ iol«t 
which it had fallui^ to rtjorgan^ the miltun! ui Mu- 
heart accord, ing to a. Ixa-Uir .knovvledgo of liiiiiiuii 
.nature, of which tliis noble iliinkm* iii.sccrued ilu^ 
centre to bo ailcotivcd ^ 

Tills tiuioiy of tlie will, however was not allnMvd 
to rest 1 1(3 re; tho iictiviiy of man wan wiiij 

the imiversal ordc'.r, ‘ ^Vlnit j ire veil ts tia* mi ml iVuiu 
liercciviiig thti motive of its a(,?tioiiH, is only t.hrir 
infinite (|iiickiio.sH. Our thoughtH j Muish at the imunei if 
in which their eliechs iindic3 thiauBcdvitH kin,jwii ; when 
the action cornnienetj.s, !h.e jirineiplt; Imn vauiHhi*il : 
the will appears, tlio feeling ts gone.; wi* cannot Ihid 
it ourselves, and so douht if we ever liad ir.. Ihit ir 
would be an cnonnous defec^t to have a will wifliMuf 
a jn’iiiciplo; our ath-ioiis W(.iuld he all liuplia.i^arii ; ihi* 
world, would hot nofhing Init cajiriee ; all order 'Would 
he overturned, h. is not enough, thien, to mlmil it 
to he true that it in relhicfion or senf.ijrieiil, fliaf. Irad^ 
us: wcninstadd I nrl law that it would he .limit g runs 
for this to Ixi of lierwise.'' . 

‘The will iveulls or HUnpemlH our jiimn ; mir ideas 
Blnip(3 or vary the, law.s of tJm wil! ; the hmi^ of ifie will 
'irt3 thiisdepiuidoni on t In? law.Htd rmitiou ; hut ilndaw ?» 

:)f civiiihmnm not foreign to ounadve^, they roimii 
AiU our lieing, and form mir mml itro oiilirrly 

^ Piiliiiijur hi, i 
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our own, and we can say boldly that we act by our* 
selves, when we only act by tbem.^ . . . 

‘Let us recognise here, then, our profound, subjec* 
tion. . . . Let us rend the melancholy veil which 
hides from our eyes the eternal chain of the world 
and the glory of the Creator. . . . External objects 
form ideas in the mind, these ideas form sentiments, 
these sentiments volitions, these volitions actions in 
ourselves and outside of ourselves. So noble a 
dependence in all the parts of this vast universe must 
conduct our reflections to the unity of its principle ; 
this subordination makes the true greatness of the 
beings subordinated. The excellence of man is in his 
dependence ; his subjection displays two marvellous 
images— the infinite power of God, and the dignity 
of our own soul. . , . Man independent would be an 
object of contempt; the feeling of his own imperfec- 
tion would be his eternal torture. But the same feel- 
ing, when we admit his dependence, is the foundation 
of his sweetest hope ; it reveals to him the nothing- 
ness of finite good, and leads him back to his principle, 
which insists on joining itself to him, and which alone 
can satisfy his desires in the possession of himself.^ ^ 
Tauvenargues showed his genuine healthiness not 
more by a plenary rejection of the doctrine of the 
incurable vileness and frenzy of man, than by his 
freedom from the boisterous and stupid transcendental 
optunism which has too many votaries in our time. 
He would not have men told that they are miserable 

^ Politiqm Positive, 205. 2 2 O 6 207, 
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U'th-gnomcK, the slavox of :i black ilostiiiy, but lie 
ill placed l.lioiH a ,”:<k «1 <I(ad lower than the angels. 
OV iiistanc(! : ‘ We. are, too inalt{?iitiv(>, or too mue.li 
icupiod wil,h (,.urs(>,lve.s, (.<> got to tlio bottom of one, 
lothor’s charaeiers ; wlmeivr !m wtiMud masks at a. 
U dandiKj hiffiiktr in a /rienrUi/ manner, and joinhuj 
nds wlthavt hwninij who the. others are, and then parl- 
f] the moment afterwards iwrer to meet, again, nor ever 
regret; nr hr. regretted, ran form some idea of the, wwM’’ 
it then, a,s he .said el.se.where, : ‘We can bo perfectly 
rare of our iinperfeetion, without being luuniliateil 
■ the .sight. One of the noblest qimtUies ofmir nature 
that me are able so easilg to dispense miih greater per- 
tiionj' In all this we mark tlu^ large and rational 
.manene.ss of the. new (imo, a toh.'rant and kindly 
d elevating estimate <)f men. 

The faitli in tlu! nat.ural and .simple operation of 
•tue, without tlu! aid of all .sor(.H of valetudinarian 
itrictious, eome.s out on every occasion. The 
apiiist theory of the conditioms of virtue fouud im 
artor wit.h him. .Miraheau for iiistaiiee complained 
the atmosphere of tiui ( 'ourf. as fatal to the prae.iio* 
virtue. Vauveiiargue.s replied that the p(‘Opl(‘ there 
i'o douhlih'ss Hit h(‘tti‘r than they should he, and 
-t vice was dominunt. ‘So much the wor.se for 
i.se who h.'ive vi<’eH. Hut when you aro fortunabi 
High t.o po.ssess virtut*, it is, to my thinking, a very 
>!e, amhition to lift tip this same virtue in the 
0111 of eorruptiou, to make it succeed, to place it 

‘ 3 Km. 402, 4rt3. 
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above all, to indulge and control tlie [lUKsions without 
reproach, to overthrow the obstacles to thein, and to 
surrender yourself to the inclinations of an viprin>lit 
and magnanimous heart, instead of cmnba.tin,"' or 
concealing them in retreat, witliout either sal.isfviiur 
or vanquishing them. I know nothing .so u-euk'uud 
so vain as to fleo before vices, or to hate tlnan without 
measure; for people only hate tlnmi by way of reprisal 
because they are afeiid of them, or (‘l.s<! out of 
vengeance because these vices have jdayed them sonm 
sorry turn; but a little loftin(;s.s of .soul, some know- 
ledge of the heart, a gentle and trantjuil humour, will 
protect you against the risk of being cither surprised, 
or keenly wounded by them.’ ^ 

There is a tolerably obvious distimda'on between 
two principal ways of examining (Imrader. One is a 
musing, subjective method of <iclin<aui(m, in which 
the various shades and windings .sihuu Io rcivcal t.hoin- 
selves with a certain spontaneity, ami n o follow manv 
recesses and depths in the heart of another, .such as 
only music stirs into consdoiisness in (m[-.selve.s. 
Besides this rarer poetic method, there- is what, imiv 
he styled the diplomatist’.s iiiethod; it, (daHsilii's 
characters objectively, according to the Iciiids of outer 
conduct in which they manifest t!iejii.selve.H, aial 
according to the best ways of approaciiing ami deal- 
ing with them. The second of the.su desm’ilxas the 
spirit in which Tauvenarguos observ(id me.ii. Mo is 
French, and not German, and belongs to the eight cent h 
^ Cofre$$ondanc&, i|, 
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^mtiiry, and not to the seventuentli or tlio nmvivmlh, 
fjis CharaderSj very little kiniwn in are 

^0 oxc(3llcnt as any wnrk in tiu« 'kind, that wo a, re 
j^tiqnaiiitcd witli, or prolaithy as iu\ nieli 

^^n.)rk can be. Tln^y are real and natural, yet u-liih* 
j^bstaining as rigorously as VauvtuiaryueH evtuAuliere 
X(>es from grotirsque, and extravar;ant trail s tie*; 
j^voiil eqiuilly t-be. vice of pre.soututy fht^ noTe bald 
ijid sterile Ihits of eJiararder, wbieii he ilaat riius may 
•ejad. As we .have saidj lie Inul ilm (|Uality poi-sa-zraai 
■^y so few of those who write about men ; he walrlird 
ijon, and drew from tke life. In a word, In^ htudifd 
•oncrctc e}i:ain;pleH ami i^t(n^r(rgated Ins own experieiir** 
^tlio only sure guarantee iliat one wrifiiiy on his 
dicmcs has anything wliich it is worth nur vhih^ to 
isten to. Among other eonset|UeneeH rf.f tins riaility 
>f tlicir source is the agreeable, fart that, tlurn^ fm tini 
i,ro free from that clever bitterness and easy ■;arra -nn 
:;iy wliich crude ami jtqnue observern, lliinidiig inori- 
vf tlieir tnvii wit than of what they «.thHerve, '^oniiliim ^ 
rain, a little reputation. Even the eoscemuhs, ^elf 
lupiiig knaves, Hiinpletons, braggarts, and oflna" rui 
iV pitiful type.s whom lie seleets, ani dimn with 
niatrained and simple eonfunnity to reality, 1 he 
>ict.unrs have no moral label pinned on to ilieim \ ef 
/a,uv<‘uargues took life seriously enmigh, and it wim 
list he.rauHO ho took it Herkunily, tlnil fm Imd in* 
nrliuation to air bin ■wit ur |irficti«« t% verbal liuiiiyiir 
ipun the yiulF out of which ImppinijAa «id liimrry ai*’ 
riade, 
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One or two fragments will suffice. Take the Man 
of the World, for instance : 

‘ A man of the world is not he who knows other 
men best, who has most foresight or dexterity in 
affairs, who is most instructed by experience and 
study; he is neither a good manager, nor a man of 
science, nor a politician, nor a skilful officer, nor a 
painstaking magistrate. He is a man who is ignorant 
of nothing but who knows nothing; who, doing his 
own business ill, fancies himself very capable of doing 
that of other people ; a man who has much useless 
wit, who has the art of saying flattering things which 
do not flatter, and judicious things which give no 
information ; who can persuade nobody, though ho 
speaks well ; endowed with that sort of eloquence 
which can bring out trifles, and which annihilates 
great subjects; as penetrating in what is ridiculous 
and external in men, as he is blind to the depths of 
their minds. One who, afraid of being wearisome 
by reason, is wearisome by his extravagances ; is 
jocose without gaiety, and lively without passion. ’ ^ 

Or the two following, the Inconstant Man, and 
Lycas or the Firm Man : 

*Such a man seems really to possess more than 
one character. A powerful imagination makes his 
soul take the shape of all the objects that affect it ; he 
suddenly astonishes the world by acts of generosity 
and courage which were never expected of him ; the 
image of virtue inflames, elevates, softens, masters his 
^ CEwo, i. 3X0. 
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heart; he receives the impression from the loftiest, 
and he surpasses tliem. Ihit when his imagination 
has grown cold, Ids courage droops, his generosity 
sinks ; tho vices ojiposod to tlieso virtues take posses- 
sion of his soul, and after having reigned awhile 
suprome, they make way for other objects. . . . We 
cannot say that they have a great naturo, or st.rong, oi- 
weak, or light ; it i.s a swift and imperious imagimiti<m 
which reigns with sovereign power over all l.heir 
•being, whi<!h suhjugatcs their gonins, and which 
prescribes for tlunu in turn those lino actions and 
those faults, tlioso heiglita and those littlenesses, those 
flights of entlmsiasm ami those lite of disgust, wliidi 
we are wrong in charging either witli hyjxjcrisy or 
madness/^ 

‘Lycas unites %vith a self-reliant, bold, and itnpetn- 
ous naturo, a spirit of reflection and profundity w hieli 
moderates the emmsels of his passions, which h.-ads 
luni by inponotrahle motives, and makes him advance 
to his ends by marjy paths. He is one, of those hmg- 
siglited men, who consider tho Huece.s,si<)n of events 
iroin afar oil', who always finish a (h'sign hc'gtm ; who 
arc capahle, 1 do not say of dis.semhling cither u 
iiiisfortime or an offence, hut of rising above either, 
instead of lotting it depress them : deep natures, 
indciicndcnt by their firmneKs in daring all and 
snihiring all ; who, whether they resist their inclina 
l.ions ont of foresight, or whether, out of pride ami a 
secret conHci(»UKue,ss of f heir resources, tliey ilefy what 
* <£u v. i 32fi. 
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is called prudence, always, in good as in evil, cheat 
the acutest conjectures.’^ 

Let us note that Yauvenargues is almost entirely 
free from that favourite trick of the aphoristic person, 
which consists in forming a series of sentences, the 
predicates being various qualifications of extravagance, 
vanity, and folly, and the subject being Women. He 
resists this besetting temptation of the modern speaker 
of apophthegms to identify woman and fool. On the 
one or two occasions in which he begins the maxim 
with the fatal words, Les femmes^ he is as little 
profound as other people who persist in thinking of 
man and woman as two different species. ‘ Women,’' 
for example, ‘have ordinarily more vanity than 
temperament, and more temperament than virtue ’ — 
which is fairly true of all human beings, and in so far 
as it is true, describes men just as exactly — and no 
more so — as it describes women. In truth, Yauve- 
nargues felt too seriously about conduct and character 
to go far in this direction. How and again he is 
content with a mere smartness, as when he says : 
‘There are some thoroughly excellent people who 
cannot get rid of their enmi except at the expense of 
society.’ But such a mood is not common. He is 
usually grave, and not seldom profoundly weighty, 
delicate without being weak, and subtle without 
obscurity; as for example : 

‘People teach children to fear and obey; the 
avarice, pride, or timidity of the fathers, instructs the 
^ (Euv, 1 S26. 
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children in economy, arrogance, or Buhiuis.don. We 
stir them up to he yet more and more cep^d. t:;, \vhi«*h 
they are only too disposed to ho, as it is,; nnln.iiy 
thinks of making them original, hartly, indeptmdmU. 

'If instead of dnliing the vivacity of ciiiiiiron, 
people did their best to raise the irnpulsiveneBM and 
movement of their characters, Avhat might wv nut 
expect from, a fine natural temper f 

Again : ‘The moderation of tlie woalc is iiualioi’rit jd 
' What is arrogance in the W(!ak is elevali«m in thu 
strong; as the strength of a sick man is fren/y,, and 
that of a wliole man is vigour.’ 

‘To speak imprudently and to speak boldly arc 
nearly always tlie same thing. But \vv, may spiutk 
without prudence, and still spealc what is right ; and 
it is a mistake to fancy that a man lia.H a shallow 
intelligence, becaus(3 the boldness of Ins eharactur or 
the liveliness of his temjier may Iiave drawn fr^m 
him, in spite of himself, some dangerous trnthd 

' It is a great sign of mediocrily always to praise 
moderately/ 

Vauvenargues lues a saying to the etlVaU fliaf, tiiefi 
very often, without thinking of it, hnin an idra 
their face and expression fnna the ruling setitinirnl 
of which tlioy are conscious in themsehu’s ui f he time, 
lie hints that tins is perhapH the Vinmm why n 
comb alwaj's ixditwes himself to he handsimied And 
in a letter to Mirahe.an, lie descrihos pleiisiiiitly !mw 
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sometimes in moments of (lislrni^tion lie pictures Jii®, 
self with an air of loftiness, of majesty, of penetration 
according to the idea that is ocenj.ying his mind, and 
how if by chance he sees his face in the miiTor, he h 
nearly as much amazed sis if he saw a Cyclops or a 
Tartar.^^ Yet his nature, if we may trust the portrait 
revealed itself in his face; it is one of the nwst 
delightful to look upon, oven in the cold inarticulate- 
ness of an engraving, that the gallery of fair souls 
contains for us. Wo may read the beauty of his 
character in the soft strength of the himv, the medt 
tative lines of mouth and chin, above all, the strikiu" 
clearness, the self-collection, tlie feminine solicitude" 
that mingle freely and without eagerness or expectancy 
m his gaze, as though he wore hearkening to some over- 
flowing inward stream of divine nudody. We think of 
that gracious touch in Bacon’s picture 'of the father of 
Solomon’s House, that ‘ho had an aspect as though he 
pitied men.’ If we reproach Franco in the eighteenth 
century with its coarseness, artificiality, shallowness 
because it produced such men as the rather bnitisli 
Duclos, we ought to remember that this was also the 
century of Vauvenargues, one of the most tender 
lofty, cheerful, and dehoatoly sober of all moralista 
^ ii. 188, 
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AnNK-EoBKRT-JaCJQUKS ThUCoT WUS hunt ill I'aii, 
on tho lOfch of May 1727. llo tliml in 17.''!. Ili- 
lifc covered rather mure than half a ciaitiiry, t-vtt ini 
iiig, if wo may put it a little roughly, ovtu- (In- ttiiiidli' 
fifty years of tho oightoenth cfiitnry. 'This iuiiMl>' 
period marks the exact date of the ilceisive ano’ 
immediate preparation for tho Itevolntiitn. A! if:, 
beginning neither tho intellectual nor the soeiu! 
elements of tho great disruption had disfim-tiy 
appeared, or commoneed their feniientatioii. At its 
close their work was completed, and w« smiv eoimt 
the montLs thence until the overthrinv of 
institution in Franco. It was hef.wi’cn 1727 and IT'l 
that the true revolution took place. The evimte frojit 
’89 were only fini.Hhing strokoK, (he final eiiplti.Hiuti oj 
a faJiiic under which every yard hud heen mifu d, hy 
the long endeavour for half a century of an army of 
destroyorH deliherafe and invohndttry, direef and 
ohlicpie, such as tho world hiw never at niiv utlwr timr 
beheld. 

If! 1727 Voltaire wa« returning froin hia exik. m 
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England, to open tlie long caiup:n:.ai. wlmh he waa 
from that time forth to the. of liLs days tliei 

hrilliant and indomitable eaplain. He died, in 1778 , | 
bright, resolute, humane, emu'gedie, to last. Thus 
Turgot’s life was almost cxaetly eontfunporary with 
the pregnant era of Voltaire’s aciivlf y. In tin', same 
spring in which Turgot died, Mtunu'pas too t‘ani(5 to 
his end, and Ncckor wais dismissed. l!i<‘, last event: 
wm,s the signal at which the tloods of lh(‘ d<‘luge iairly 
began to rise, and the revolutionary tide'- U> swell. 

It will be observed, monujver, that ’rurgot was 
born half a generation after the first ra.ee of the 
speculative revolutionists. Konsstuan, iHdiU'ot, Hch 
v6tius, Condillac, D’Alembert, ast well as tint foreigu 
Hume, so much the greatest of tin* whole Ivaml ol 
innovators, because peneindhig so mueli nearer to 
the depths, all camti into the world wirn;h they were 
to confuse so unspeakably, in Dm half dozarn yean 
between 1711 and 1717* Turgot was i)i later stock 
and comes midway between these fatlutrs of the 
church, between Hume, IbuiHseau, Ditlerois and tlu 
generation of its fiery practical apostlos, (hmdorect 
Mirabeau, Eobespieim^ The only other illusirioiii 
European of this decade wan Adam Smith, who wa 
born in 1723, and between whoHc hibonrs and suiu' 
of the most remarkable of Turgot’s theia^ wa,H so mud 
community. We cannot tell how far tln3 gulf lH*.twec) 
Turgot and the earlier band was fixed by the. accidcii 
that he did not belong to their generation in point u 
^ Bom in 1748,. 1749, and 17-69 riw|icHitiviil). 
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iiao. Tlio acci(l(3nt is in itself niilj u'mtli ciiliiji;,; 
.ttention to, in councctioii with lii.s cli«f,;ini;i' fiv.nt 
hem in otliar and more im|Mirl,:in|. [toiiijs M.ati (inin, 
llic years of lurgot exantiy hridyts the intiTvai 
ofcwecn the ministry of the infaiiKaw ihdtois and the 
linistiy ol the inyhn’ioiis ('aitnintj*, iH^tween llit* 
esiiair and (•(infusion of I, la; ehtsi; of ( he r(';;i‘iic\ , and 
le thjspair and confusion of the last tmt years of she 
oiiarchy. In 1727 wo stand on she threshold of 
lat iar-i'esonndiinj; fiery worksho]*, where, a hundred 
inds wrought tluj ctnmiiit' inijihmienis and t y eh ju an 
(giiKis that were to serve in Ktui'ininp; the hafed 
iiidols of suporstition and injn.stiee. In 17 ,hi «,• 
lorge from these snltterranean i'('idtn.s itsfo the ((pen 
to find ouraelvoH sunamiided hy' all (he faninih 
d portents of imminent ruin. 'I'his, tlnai, is ihv 
inificanco of the date of Turgot's hirth. 

His stock wa.s Norman, and those who amuse them- 
ves by finding a vital condition of the ln>h,.st uhility 

xntnpiity of Hood, may (|uut(! the de.sceii! .tf 'Curfou 
snpport of their dehnsion. biogi-aj.her.H i.peak 

.■>im Tog, It, a Danish i-rinee, wJm walked (he eatih 
thou.sand years hofo,-e tin, VlmMhtn era ■ and 
Saint Tnrg(,t. in (he ehiventh eenturv, (he 
Lhirham, hiog.'apher of Hede, and liivt mil, inter of 
leohn in. of .Scotland. U'e hI.uI! do we!! m.t m 
in Ihks too dm-k and frigid air. Let »a pa. 
r Xognt and Sahit 'i’urgot; uml the foMuderof « 
yital m Urn tlnrUamth century; ami tlw gn*a( 
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great-grandfather wlio sat as president of tlie Norma: 
nobles in the States-G-eneral of 1614, and the granc 
father who deserted arms for the toga. History i 
hardly concerned in this solemn marshalling of shades 
Even with Mchel-Etienne, the father of Turgoi 
we have here no dealing. Let it suffice to say th 
he held high municipal office in Paris, and performes 
its duties with exceptional honour and spirit, giving 
sumptuous f^tes, constructing useful public worts 
and on one occasion jeoparding his life with a finj 
intrepidity that did not fail in his son, in appeasing 
a bloody struggle between two bodies of Swiss and 
French guards. There is in the library of the British 
Museum a folio of 1740, containing elaborate plates 
and letterpress, descriptive of the f^tes celebrated bj 
the city of Paris with Michel-Etienne Turgot as its 
chief officer, on the occasion of the marriage of Louise- 
Elizabeth of France to Don Philip of Spain (August 
1739). As one contemplates these courtly sumptu- 
osities, La Bruy^re’s famous picture recurs to tbe 
mind, of far other scenes in the same gay land. ‘ We 
see certam wild animals, male and female, scattered 
over the fields, black, livid, all burnt by the sun, 
bound to the earth that they dig and work with 
unconquerable pertinacity - they have a sort of arti- 
cuiate voice, and when they rise on their feet, they 
show a human face; in fact they are men." That 
tiiese v^ent and humihating contrasts are eternal and 
mevitable, is the last word of the dominant philosophy 
of society; and one of the reasons why Turgot’sdif 
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is worth stiiclyiiig, is that ho felt in m [nv :i 

degree the urgency of lightemhig the <h*stiuy than 
• lind, wild, hardly art.iculate, twerd-oiling tuuldl-uii*-. 

The Slim of the genealogical |)ag(5 is lhat. I’urgot 
hilierited that position wluhdi, fulling te worllty anils, 
is of its xiatnro so invaluable, a faniil}‘ truditiiui *4 
exalted courage and generous puhlie spirif, 'Flim-e 
have been nolilo and patrioth; mmi whn larloni tliis 
inhoiitance, hut wo may he siin^ that, vxm tht^^e 
would have fought tlio liattlo at greater advantage. 

, if a magnaniinons prefereinax for ilux larger iutercHts 
had ooine to thoni aBaniattar nl instinet ivui prejudif'c. 
instead of being acquired as a matter of ixuisoa dhe 
question of titiduiMuistocracy is not iourhed hy this 
eonsidoratiou, for titular aristoenudes {Hedponr fho 
' dairgor intei’osts to the iiarrow in to res f n of their (U‘<!er, 

; And Turgot’s family was only of tlie .:ee,Hid:iry 
noblesse of the robo. 

Turgot was tlm third sou of his father. As the 
-employnients which persons of respectable faniilv 
could enter were definite and st'ereotyped, thvni wie. 
■Tittle room for debate as to tim milling fnr whiTi u 
youth shoiihl priqian^ hiiuself. Amis, civil adiuini.H 
tuition, and tlie chureli, fumblnsi the nuK fhrvt* 
openings for a gouthnnum Tim effinis of thm rigtirmm 
adherence^ to artihcJal ami exelimivi^ ndr.s of ca.stfi 
•wore manifestly injurimm it> mmaty, uh nwh vmtr 
rules^ ahrn;VB are after a somefy pmsed hryomi a 
certain stage. To hlentify the htvMU of ilm richcfit 
ami most powerful 4mn with the? mtxrmim of the 
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church, of the army, and of a given system of ci?il 
government, was indeed to give to that class the 
strongest motives for leaving the existing social order 
undisturbed. It unfortunately went too far in this 
direction, by fostering the strongest possible motives 
of hostility to such modifications in these gigantic 
departments as changing circumstances might make 
needful, in the breasts of the only men who could 
produce these modifications without a violent organic 
revolution. Such a system left too little course to 
spontaneity, and its curse is the curse of French 
genius. Some of its evil effects were obvious and 
on the surface. The man who should have been a 
soldier found himself saying mass and hearing confes- 
sions. Vauvenargues, who was born for dixDlomacy 
or literature, passed the flower of his days in the 
organised dreariness of garrisons and marches. In 
our own day communities and men who lead them 
have still to learn that no waste is so profuse and 
immeasurahle, even from the material point of view, 
as that of intellectual energy, checked, uncultivated^ 
ignored, or left without its opportunity. In France, 
until a very short time before the Kevolution, we can 
hardly point to a single recognised usage which did 
not augment this waste. The eldest son usually pre- 
served the rank and status of the family, whether 
civil or military. Turgot’s eldest brother was to 
devote himself to civil administration, the next to be 
a soldier, and Timgot himself to be an ecclesiastic. 

The second of the hrolheis, who began by following 
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girms, had a.s littlo last:,c for tdicM as the future minister 
bad for the ehuroli. It is rather rGiiiiirhablo that ho 
seems to have had the .same passion for administration, 
^nd ho porsuadod tlio goveroment after the loss of 
Janada that ( Juiaiia, 1 ,o Ito oallod hiqninoctial Franco, 
iVOuId il well 01 00,(1 hcooine .some sort of equivalent 
■or the nortlna'ii |).is.-((.is.sioii. lie wjus made Oovemor- 
renoiul, bnf, ho luul Jorgotten to take tlio ch'mato into 
i,ecomit, and l.lu'. ia.dieinu ciinio t.o an abortive end 
ovolving him in .a imtBs of confused qnarrcls wliicli 
astod some yiiars. lie hud a. marked k.ivo for liotany, 
.^liculturo, and the like; was one of the founders of 
he Society o^f Agrioulturo in I 7 G 0 ; and was the 
uthor of varioms [lioees on [xiints of natural Iiis- 
ory.^ 

Turgot went as a boarder first to the oollego of 
iOniS“lc-0,tain(i, then to iha,t of Flcs.sisj tlieuee to the 
3mina,iyof Saint Suiiiice, where ho took the flegrce 
e baulielor in tlioology ; and from Saint Sulpico to 
iO Sorbonno. Jli.s childiuiotl and youth, like that of 
iher men wlio have attorwarda won love and adinira- 
on, have their stories. Thn allection of ono bio- 
.•sipfu'r reeonls how the poelcrt nionej with wliich 
toymng I urgot wa:; furnwhed, n.sed always instantly 
. disa,[ip(;ar, no one knmv hinv nor on what. It was 
.scovenxl that he gave it to poor Kchoolfcliiiws to 
luhlo (hem (o Imy hooks, Uoinlort:ct. justly nfniurk .3 

^ .niioii." oflifw, i.r a liUlH vohmiii Ktill to fw iiint witli In 
iraruvi, Siir In iniiuicru dt: itrf/mrrr h!tdivtrs(scurb.<xifls A'kiu 
re Milinrllr. (IVtS). 
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on this trait, that goodness and even generosity are 
not rare sentiments in childhood; but for these 
sentiments to be guided by such wisdom, this really 
seems the presage of an extraordinary man, all whose 
sentiments should be virtues, because they would 
always be controlled by reason.”' It is at any rate 
certain that the union of profound benevolence with 


judgment, which this story prefigures, was the 
supreme distinction of Turgot’s character. It is less 
pleasant to learn that Turgot throughout his childhood 
was always repulsed by his mother, who deemed him 
sullen, because he failed to make his bow with good 
grace, and was shy and taciturn. He fled from her 
visitors, and would hide himself behind sofa or screen ; 
until dragged forth for social inspection. ^ This is only 
worth recording, because the same external awkward- 


ness and lack of grace remained with Turgot to the 
end, and had something to do with the unpopularity 
that caused his fall Perhaps he was thinking of his 
oTO childhood, when he wrote that fathers are often 
mdffierenk or incessantly occupied with the details of 
business, and that he had seen the very parents who 
aught their children that there is nothing so noble 
as to make people happy, yet repulse the same children • 
when urging some one’s claim to charity or favour, 
and latmudate their young sensibility, instead of 
encouraging and training it. 3 
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Morellet, one of the best known of the litt-Ic 
)f friends and brother students at the Borboniu% has 
>ecorded other authentic traits. Turgot, Iu‘. says, 
xnited the simplicity of a child to a peculiar <lignity 
)hat forced the respect of Ids comrades. His inodi^.st}' 
ind reserve were those of a girl, and tliosa e<(ui vocal 
references in which tlie undisciplined animalism uf 
youth often has a steal tliy satisfaction, always called 
ihe blood to his cheeks and covered liiin with iunhar 
rassmont. For oil that, his spirit was full of ti frank 
jaiety, and ho would imhdge in long l)urstH of laughter 
it a pleasantry or frolic tliat struck him. \Vi) may 
be glad to know this, because without express t.csU 
mony to the contrary, there would hav<*^ Ixam s(uuc 
reason for suspecting tliat Turgot was {bdccti^‘(^ in 
khat most wholesome aiidlniman quality of a <‘apucity 
for laughter. 

The sensitive purity winch Morellet not-iccs, nnt 
ivithout slight lifting of the eyebrow, remainct! with 
Turgot throughout Ids life. This was tht» mort» n* 
narkable from the prevailing laxdty of opiniun up«m 
his particular subject, perhaps the worst Idfuid.dt 
ipon the feeling and intelligence of the nnatluf hmary 
tchools. For it was not merely lihertJncs, like, Mur 
nontol, making a plea for their (uvn dissolutencHs, 
vho habitually spok<i of these things with inmn 
iderate levity. (Jrave. men of blameless life, like 
Jondorcet, dolibtnaitely argued in favour of kaving ii 
oos© rein to tln^ nmtiial inclinations at mm iimi 
romon, and lauglHul at tJm time ^ wasted in quencldng 
VOL. IL m 
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tlio darts of the flesh.’ i Ifc is true that at D’Holbadi’. 
house, the headquarters of the dogmatic atheism ii 
which the irreligious reaction culminated, this was 
the only tlieme on which free<lora of speech was some 
times emtailed. But the fact that such a restriction' 
should have been noticed, suggests that it was e-tcep- 
tional. - One good effect followed, let us admit. The 
virtuousness of continence was not treated as a super- 
stitution by those who vindicated it as Turgot did 
but discussed like any otlier virtue; and was de- 
fended not as an intuition of faith, but as a reasoned 
conclusion of the judgment It was permitted to 
occupy no solitary and mysteiious throne, apart .ami 
away from other conditions and parts of human excel- 
lence and social wellbeing. There is intrinsically no 
hai'm m any virtue being accepted in the firm shape 
of a simple prejudice. On the contrary, there is ,i 
multitude of practical advantages in such a consedi- 
dated and spontaneously working order. But in 
considering conduct and character, and forming an 
opinion upon infractions of a virtue, wo cannot he iusl 
unless we have analysed its conditions, and thi.s is wkt 
the eighteenth century did defectively with regard to 
that particular virtue which so often usurps thoiianw 
of all of the virtues together. In this respect Tur- 
got s onginal purity of character withdrew him from 

the error of the time. 

With the moral quality that we have seen. Morellot 
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a,dds that for tlic intellectual side Turgot as .% Iboy 
liad a prodigious memory. Ho could retain as nmny 
a.s alum died iind eighty lines of verse, after hearing 
them twice, or .soiuctimi;.s oven once. Ho knew by 
heart mo.st of Volta ire’s fiigit ivo [licces, ami long 
passages in his poems mid tragedluis. Jlis ])reiltijuiiiiint 
characteristics are described as punotnitdon, mid that 
other valuable laculty to wliicli pcnctrutiou i.s an 
jiidispeiisahlc adjunct, Imt which it by uo immn.s 
xnvariahly implies— a spirit, of broiid ;md .sysl.cniatic 
oo-ordinatioii. The iinusiuil precocity of ]ii.s intelii- 
gonco was perhaps ini perfectly uiiprociatod by liia 
fellovv-stialonte, it Ie<l him .so far beyond any pioint 
within their sight. It has been justly said 'of liim 
that ho passed at once fram infancy to manhood, ami 
was in the rank of .sago.y before ho had .sliakcn olF the 
dust of the playground. 1 lo was of the type of tlios<‘ 
who slranglc Hcrpcnts while yet in the cradle. Wo 
[mow the temperament which from the carlic.st 
nour con.snmc.s wit h eager dusire for knowledge, and 
aiicrgisos spontmienusiy with unceasing mid joyful 
ictivityin that bright- ami purr, morning of intellectual 
juricsity, which neither tlm dull tuumitiioiM nct-d.s of 
ifo nor tho mists of .spiritual misgiving have yut come 
ip to make diin. Of this tcnnaTanient was 'riirgot 
n a Kiipivrlatlve degree, ami its lire uevor ahatnl in 
liin fioin college days, down to tliB last hours wliilo 
le lay racked with irrmiiediablo anguisli. 

lo a, certain e.xteut this wim tho glorious murk of 
.11 the bout iiiimls of tho u|M:>chj; from Voltaire 
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downwards, they were inflamed by an inoxtin-^mislia-bi 
and universal curiosity. Voltaire hardly loft a sinj.!® 
comer of the field entirely unexplored in seieiic ^ 
poetry, history, philosophy. Itousseaix wrote a com^’ 
opera and was an ardent botanist, Diderot 
and wrote well and intelligently, de omni sciMli, 
was the author alike of the Letters on tho Blind anrj 
Jacques le Fatalisto. No era was over so little the 
era of the specialist. ’ 

The society of the Sox'bonno corros[)ondcd cxatstly 
to a college at one of our universities, and will 
distinguished by tho careful reader from tho faculty 
of theology in the nnivei-sity, which was usually, but 
not always, composed of dodmru de Sorho7me. it 
consisted of a largo number of learned men in tlio 
position of fellows, and a smaller number of yoniiKer 
students, who lived together just as undergraduates 
do, in separate apartments, hut with common ball 
library, andgaaden. One of Turgot’s masters, Sigorguo* 
was the first to teach in tho university tho Nowtoniau 
principles of astronomy, instead of tho Oiirte-sian 
hypothesis of vorticea As is wall known, Oartoniiiniani 
had for various reasons taken a far deeper root in 
France than it over did hero, and held its place a good 
generation after Newtonian ideas wore accepted and 
taught at Oxford and Cambridge.* Voltaire’s trans- 
Mion of the Priaripio, which he was prevented by the 
Cartesian chancellor, D’Agueaseau, from publMiing 
* Whewoll’a I/ist SidtM. Satme^ U, 147469. 
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" until 1738, overthrow the reigning .system, uml 
a strong impulse to scioiitific inquiry. 

Turgot mastered the new doctriiio witli uvidil v. 
In the acute letter of critici.sm wliich, while, still ni 
the Sorbonno, lie addressed to Jlulhm, he, |Hmifrdly 
urged, it as the first objection to that writ4‘d.s ihtnn-y 
of the formation and movements of the |>lanef:i, that 
any attempt at fundamental explanations of tins kind 
was a departmu from ‘^the Bimplieity a,nd sah^ n‘.si*ru‘ 
of the philosopliy of Newton/^ He onIj% howtner* 
made a certain advance in iniitliernaiic.s. He appears 
to have had no peculiar or naturul a|)titude, for this 
study; thougli ho is said to Irave lamstantly l>iameti 
himself for not having gone more ilmqdy into it. It 
is hardly to ho denied tliat matlumiahic'al gmiins and 
philosophic genius do not always go togetinu’. Hn* 
precision, definiteness, and accurate limitations of the 
method of the one, are usually unfriendly tu tin* 
brooding, tentative, uncireumscribed imalilat iun whieh 
is the prodrtetive liurnour in. tiro otlmr. Turgot- wais 
essentially of the philoso])hisiiig tempc*i\ Though flu* 
'activity of his intelligence was inct‘ssauf, Itin manner 
of work was the reverse of quick. * When he applif^i 
to work,’ says .Morollet, 'when it was a qtr^rstion 
writing or doing, ho was slow ami loittnlng. SIhw, 
because he insisted on flnisliing utl he did perfectly, 
^according to his own conception of perfiHilon, which 

^ (Euv, de Tu.rffatf tl (Mtlititm of Kyjiriic |laif^• 

aad H. DuBsard, inihliBlicd in the (Adh^irm iYinfipiuj 
Emimukfi, publmbi^d by Gtrillutmiiju mu.) 
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was most difficult of attainiiuviit, ihn-n to thf 
minutest detail; and because Im would not receirc 
assistance, being never eoiitenttid with wliat be had 
not done liimsclf. He also loit.ered a. givat deal, ffisirir, 
time in arranging liis desk and cal, ting iiis p,.ns, not 
that he was not thinking profoundly (.biwagh all this 
ti-ifling; but mere tiiinking did not advan.v liis work.’' 
We may admit, perhaps, that the work was all the 
better for the thinking that preceded it, ami that the 
time which Turgot seemed to waste in cutting his pens 
and setting his table in order was more iViiitfully spent 
than the busiest hours of most men. 

We know the books wliich Turgot aud his fricuda 
devoured with ardour. Locke, Bayle, Voltair.-, Muffim 
relieved Clarke, _ Leibnitz, Spinosa, Cudworth; ami 
constant discussions among theiu.sclvo.s both cleared 
up and enlarged what they lead." One of the dis- 
putants, certainly not the least amiable, ha.s painted 
his own part in those discussioiw : M was violent in 
discussion,’ says the good Morellet, as he was plea.‘’an% 
caUed, ‘but without my antagoni.st Iming able to re- 
proach me with a single insult ; and .sonudiuies I used 
to spit blood, after a debate in which I luul not ulloivcd 
a single personality to escape 

Another member of the circle wa.s Ta.nu'-nie do 
Brienne, who, in long years after, was chief minister 
of Ji ranee for a narrow space through (he momentous 
mnter of 1787 and the spring of the nest year, filling 
the gap between Oalonne and Nccker in a <iesporata 

^ MSmires, i. le. JS. L SO. « « i m 
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and fatal inaiiiier. Loiuenie^s unjl)iii(>n daliMi 
his youth,; and it wm alwayn |H:‘rsi>na.l ami 
While Turgot, his friend, was eanuNst I3' infdif.'niny 
on the destinies of race uiui the eundifiuns of 
thair d( 3 veI()|)nH‘nt, lauiHhiio was <ln‘anunu eiiiy td’ ihr 
restoration of his ancesf.ral chateau cd Ihiiu iiu*. Tie >u*! h 
quite without nu'.ans, he planned this in his vi/iMUs «u) 
a scale of extnuac (a»stliiu^ss and iiueijulh’ence. i'hr 
dreams fell tru(3. Momvy came io the fundly, atei the 
cliatciui was built (!xatiiy as Im luni projeeted it, at a 
cost of two niilliou francH*^ Ilis earciT was sphuidid. 
lie was clever, industrious, ainl perseviuing utfaT 
fashion, astute, livciy, pretentious, a persists ever by 
wclli>h'uiB(,5d hints loading you te^ suppose Ids untv-^ 
voalcd profundity to Im l)Otfcoin!ess ; in a wt»nl, in all 
respects an impostor.” hie esfauised tlnit richly 
dowcivtl bride the (huirtiq reme to bi* Arehbishup ttf 
Toulouse, ami would have risen to be Arehbisin»p fd 
Paris, but for the Kings over sernptdous coinirtion 
that ‘ati Archbishop of l^irk must at h*ast belifwe In 
Clod/ lie becanns an iiiurumsa favouriti? wiflt Marie 
Aiit.oiuctte ami the cmtrfc, wtm imnle .Minister 
lUchelicu ami MamrhqMiml after having poHtiuvd ami 
playe.d timtks in fact^ nl the luirMting deluge, and given 
the government the final impnlso into ttm abyas of 
bankruptcy, was dtBmiasad with tim rich arrhbiHlioprie 

^ Merolh'i^s i/Aac/ir.f, I aad it Ik 

^ MammnOtrH Mmrnrm^ hk. illL ; MfimllpU wiih 

poTOorritig frieiHlllimp, driilvi th© tnUli af Marifitiiiter'i pkUtm 

[ii. nir>). 
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of Sens and a cardinal’s hat for himself, and good 
sinecures for his kinsfolk. His last ojficial act was to 
send for the 20,000 Hvres for his month’s salary, not 
fully due. His brother, the Count of Brienne, re- 
mained in office as Minister of War. He was a 
person of no talent, his friends allowed, but ‘assisted 
by a good chief clerk, he would have made a good 
minister ; he meant well.’ This was hardly a suffi- 
cient reason for letting him take 100,000 francs out 
of an impoverished treasury for the furniture of his 
residence. The hour, however, was just striking, and 
the Imife was sharpened. 

•AH liis paltry honour and glory Lom6nie de Brienne 
enjoyed for a season, until the Jacobins laid violent 
hands upon him. He poisoned himself in his om 
palace, just as a worse thing was about to befall him, 
Alas, poetic justice is the exception in history, and 
only once in many generations does the drama of the 
state criminal rise to an artistic fifth act. This was 
m 1791 In 1750 a farewell dinner had been given 
m the rooms of the Abb6 de Brienne at the Sorbonne, 
and the friends made an appointment for a game of 
tennis behind the church of the Sorbonne in the year 
1800.1 The year came, but no Lomdnie, nor Turgot, 
and the Sorbonne itself had vanished. 

When the time arrived for his final acceptance of 
an ecclesiastical destination, Turgot felt that honour- 
a e repugnance, which might have been anticipated 
ahke from his morality and his intelligence, to enter 
^ Morellet, i. 21. 
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ii3.to ail eiigagemeiit wliicli would iriiniMraljly hind hiiu 
for the rest of liis lifej dtlier a.! ways to hold (‘xacilv 
tribe sam (3 opinions, or cdse to continim pn, ‘aoJi thorn 
publicly aft-or he luul eoaHefl U\ liohi tlioia [uivatidy. 

certainty of worldly coriihirl. {uni ahivaiitag(^ tonild 
jxx his eya 3 s (M:)viuterb!,il{inoii the daiigcu' :nul 

0 liaiiie of a position, which might placi*. him htdavcaui 
tlie two a1t(vrii:3tiv<‘s uf ntiiliug Ihh iidfdligciice. and 
oittraging liis constdcuKar-dJHUJUc, hy hliutl, tni.scruli« 
xiising, and, iimiiov:il)le accoptaniw of all the <l 4 ginas 
U,Tid sentiments of the Church; tin* other ly tin* iu 
Oiilcation as truths of what he hidii‘ved to he false, 

0. 11(1 the? |)it)S(a*ipti(>i^^ as falHidmods of what, h<*. ])c!ievcii 
to ho true. The iioruM* and dingnua* of mich a situa- 
tion 'were too striking iar one wlio usi‘d his mind and 
iictcd on principhs i.o run any risk trf that situation 
becoming his own. ,An amhitiouB tliueservcr liki* 
LoTu6ni(3, or a eont(,uit.(,id uilherent, of uho and want!, 
/iko M'orellet, might wadi regard bucIi consideruf ions 

1, B tlie iiroducts of a wealc am! eocentrit! Beru|m!osit..y. 
Turgot was of other culiluv, Inolding it, to In* mih a 
Icgnu*. l(‘ss unprinciplcul than the avowed selfishnesn 
>f tlic adventurer, to contract ho Kmuhum m% engage-' 
nent on t,he strength of common lieursjiy aiu! iurreiit- 
isugo, wdthout deliberate pcrHonuI rctlcciioii and 
iiqniiy. 

At tlu) close of hiB coursa tl the Knrhrmiie, fm 
%n*oU) a letter to his father giving ilm rcwoiw for t!d« 
■osolution to abandon all idea of an arrlaamatitfal ritn^tr 
the advancement wddcli it offerad him, ami Heeking 
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his consent for the change from Church to law. 
father approved of the resolution, and gave the 
consent. As Turgot had studied law as well ^ 
theology, no time was lost, and he formally entered 
the profession of the law as Deputy-Counsellor of 
Procureiir-Gen 4 ral at the beginning of 1752 , 

His college friends had remonstrated warmly ^ 
this surrender of a brilliant prospect. A little depii^ 
tation of young abb^s, fresh from their vows, waited 
on him at his rooms ; in that humour of blithe and 
sagacious good-will which comes so naturally to men 
who believe they have just found out Fortune’s tricfc 
and yoked her fast for ever to the car, they declared 
that he was about to do something opposed to htjg 
own interest and inconsistent with his usual good 
sense. He was a younger son of a Norman house* 
and therefore poor ; the law without a comjoetency 
involved no consideration, and he could hope for 300 
ad\ancement in it : whereas in the Church his family^ 
being possessed of influence and credit, would havre 
no difficulty in procuring for him excellent abbeys 
and in good time a rich bishopric; here he could 
realise all his fine dreams of administration, and 
without ceasing to be a churchman could play the 
Jatesman to his heart’s content. In one profession 
he would waste his genius in arguing trifling private 
affairs, while m the other he would be of the highest 
use u ness to his country, and would acquire tite 
greatest reputation. Turgot, however, insisted on 
placing genius and reputation below the necessity of 
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1t>eing honest. TJio oljjoct of an oath might he of t.he 
least important kiml, but he could neither allow liim- 
gelf to play with it, nor believe that a man could 
gtloase hi.s profession in public opinion, without at, the 
je-me time aliasing himself. ‘ Fou sluiU do as ymi irill,’ 
>j.e said ; ‘for my mm part, U is mipossiUe for sue to vnir 
u, nmh all my life.’^ 

Hi.s clear intelligence revolted from the dominant 
sophisms of that time, by which philosophers as well 
ecclcsia.sti(;s brouglit falsehood and hypocrisy ^vif hin 
slie four coraera of a docent doctrine of truth ami 
iiorality. The churcliman manfully argued that- ho 
lould ho most useful to the world if ho were well olf 
,iid highly placed. Thi! t)hilo.sopher contended that 
,s the world would i>nnish him if lie avowed what. h<i 
ijMi written or what he hclieved,he was fully warrant oil 
a lying to the world as to hi.s writing and belief fur 
3 not the right to have the truth told to you, a thing 
;>rfeitalde by tyranny and opj)rcssion?^ Tnith in 

* Dupont, .In Comlorcot,’M Fie <k Tunjot, pii. 8-1 o. 

“ ‘ b;i m'l'OMHilo ilc ini'iitir pour ilt', simmer uii ouvrage cat mir 
cfcn'iiiiti' i|ui roimgrm igiiloiuciit Ji la coiiscumcts ot i\ la «oI.b-nw 
earaolcri! ; luai.s 1« (‘•riiiu! c.sf; ]itmr l<*s lioitiiiioa iiijualca <101 
sildcut, CO ili.savi'U nt'c(i.‘iaairti ii la hiItuIu ilu imlii'i fjji’iPi y 
irecmi. Si vou.s avo?; ('u'igd cu crumi cu <jni n’eii ii.st pas im, si 
alls avi'z iKUiij attoiuti', par dcs lois alwiirdua on pur dr.s bus 
-T,»il,raircs, ,aii dmit iiaturcl qu’ont tons 1m liomnws, mm mojlf- 
csjit, (I’avoir imo opinion, nmis do k remdro publiquo, iihirw 
>iiH uuirili-z dt! (iiTdru erhu ipi’a cliiiqno liomiijo <l’imt(mdr.‘. lit 
sritu do la liouclia tl’un iiutro, tiroit tpii fondo senloPobligatitm 
E^onrenBu do no pna iiiuntir.'— Coadorcot, Fie de Foltttire 
B’mw ir. 33, 34). 
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not mocked, and these sophisms hore their fruit h 
due season. Perhaps if there had been found oi 
either side in France a hundred righteous men Hk^ 
Turgot, who would not fight in masks, the end migh 
have been other than it was. The lesson remain 
for those who dream that by reducing pretence to ; 
nicely graduated system, and by leaving an exacth 
measured margin between what they really believ 
and what they feign to believe, they are serving th 
great cause of order. French history informs us wha 
becomes of social order so served. After all, no ma: 
can be sure that it is required of him to save society 
every man can be sure that he is called upon to kee 
himself clean from mendacity and equivoke. Sue! 
was Turgot^s view. 

We have said that Turgot disdained to fight unde 
a mask. There was one exception, and only one. 1; 
1764 there appeared two letters, nominally from a: 
ecclesiastic to a magistrate, and entitled Le Gondliaiem 
Here it is enough to say that they were intended t 
enforce the propriety and duty of religious toleratior 
In a letter to a friend we find Turgot saying, ‘ Althoug! 
the Conciliator is of my principles, and those of on 
friend, I am astonished at your conjectures^ it ^ 
neither his style nor mine’^ Yet Turgot had written i1 
This is his one public literary equivocation. Let us 
at all events, allow that it was resorted to, not t 
break the law with safety, nor to cloak a mail cion 

^ it 685. Morellet says that it was written b 
Lomeme de Brienne, 19. 
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Eittaclc on a person, but to give additional weight by 
oieans of a harmless prosopopoeia, to an argument for 
blae noblest of principles.^ 

Before Turgot entered the great world, ho had 
tlxeady achieved an amount of success in philosophic 
speculation, which placed him in the front rank of 
social thinkers. To that passion for study and the 
acquisition of knowledge which is not uncommon in 
routh, SIS it is one of the most attractive of youth’s 
inalities, there was added in him what is miliappily 
lot common in inou and women of tuiyage — an active 
capulso to use hi,s own intelligence upon tlm informa- 
ion which he gained from books and pu-ofessors. He 
ras no conceited or froward caviller at authority, nor 
orn rebel agiiinsb estalilishcd teachers and governors, 
lis understaiuling s(uiously ci-avod a full ami inde- 
oiidont ssiti.sfsicl.iou, and could draw this only from 
tborious modi (.alien, which should either disclose the 
ladeqiiacy of the grounds for an opinion, or else ostah- 
sii it, witli what would lie to him a now and higher 
ecauso an imlepondontly acquired, conchisivoncss. 

His letter to Biillbn, to which we have already 
if erred, is an illustration of this wise, ainl iiovtir 
ijotious nor ungracious, caution in receiving ideas, 
'oifclior liuft’i Ill’s reputation, nor the glow of his stylo, 
ox* the (landing ingenuity and graiidour of his con- 
ijotions— all of thorn so well calcidatod, at ouo-aud- 
vonty, to throw even a vi^laut intelligence off its 
' Soo tli6 note of Dupont de Nemouta, ad tue. 
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guard—could divert Turgot from trini |)ririi(s i 
duty of confronting a theory wifcdi ;iui‘ls. Jin 
for explaining the formation of tho earth < 
other planets, and their lateral 
Vpothesis that a comet had fallon ohihpiel; 
the sun, driven off certain portions of itn cua 
niatter in a state of fusion, and that 
made spherical by the mutual attractii.n uf the; 
were carried to different distances in |>iri|M)i; 
t eii mass and the force originally inipre.N.stMl oj 
■huffon may have been actuated, boUi iinv and 
er famous hypothesis of re]3rodtictit>ri, by ^ 
ess to propound a true and durable explanaf io; 
0 airest by a bold and compreliexisivo gmuu'aJ 
that attention, which is only imperfectly Umd 
mere collections of particular facts. The mii! 
impuse which even the most tinscieiifilii* ( 
speci ations of Descartes had given to Km 
oug t, wasa standing temptation to plnlost> 
^0 0 iscard nor relax patient oIxscrvatioiL i 

in ogether the results whiclx they urriv^al 
means of some hardy hypolhpv] 
might be true or not, but it was at anv rate 
to stake the imagination, which, ever eravi,s wl 
hv « discussion and furtlu-r disco 

defendoi-s alik<j in » 
of new facts, to confirm or orerthrrow th« poniti^ 
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Turgot was less sensible of these possible advan- 
a^ges, than he was alive to the certain dangers of such 
method. He perceived that to hold a theory 
therwise than as an inference from facts, is to have 
strong motive for looking at the facts in a prede- 
irmined light, or for ignoring them ; an involuntary 
redisposition most fatal to the discovery of truth, 
hich is nothing more than the conformity of our 
)nception of facts to their adequately observed order. 
Hiy, he asks, do you replunge us into the night of 
;rpotheses, justifying the Cartesians and their three 
ements and their vortices? And whence comes 
)ur comet? Was it within the sphere of the sun’s 
traction ? If not, how could it fall from the sphere 
the other bodies, and fall on the sun, which was 
d acting on it? If it was, it must have fallen 
rpenclicularly, not obliquely; and, therefore, if it 
iparted a lateral movement, this direction must have 
en impressed on it. And, if so, why should not 
)d have impressed this movement upon the j^lanets 
rectly, as easily as upon the comet to communicate 
to them ? Finally, how could the planets have left 
3 body of the sun without falling back into it again ? 
hat curve did they describe in leaving it, so as 
ver to return ? Can you suppose that gravitation 
-lid cause the same body to describe a spiral and an 
[pse ? In the same exact spirit, Turgot brings 
own facts to bear on Bulfon’s theory of the 
‘angement of the terrestrial and marine divisions 
the eai'th’s surface. The whole criticism he sent 
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to Buffon anonymously, to assure him that the writer 
had no other motive than the interest he toolc in tho 
discovery of truth and the perfection of a great 

work.^ 


^ lurgots IS probably the only case where the 
biographer has, in emerging from the days of school 
and college, at once to proceed to expound and 
criticise the intellectual productions of his hero, and 
straightway to present fruit and flower of a time that 
osuaily does no more than prepare the unseen roots, 
ere is, perhaps, a wider and more stimulating 
attraction of a dramatic kind in the study of characters 
present a history of active and contintuoiis 
growth; which, while absolutely free from flimsy 
eapnee and disordered eccentricity, are ever surprising 
our attention by an unsuspected word of calm judgment 

Sn o? «r*^dity or the assLii;: 

t on of some new and richer quality. Of such <^radua] 


^ October, 

® Condorcet’s 


ii. 782-784 
Tm-got, 14, 
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Before passing on to the more scientific specula- 
tions of tins remarkable intelligence, it is worth xrhile 
■ ;o notice liis letter to Madame cle Graffigny, both for 
,lao intrinsic merit and scope of the ideas it contains 
iiid for the proof it furnishes of the interest, at once 
jarly ami itrofomid, which he took in moral questions 
ying at the very bottom, as well of sound character, 
,s of a healthy society. Turgot’s early passion for 
itorature had made him seize an occasion of being 
ntroducod to ev<iu so moderately renowned a pro- 
assor of it as Madame do Graffigny. He happened 
o bo intimate with her niece, who afterwards became 
‘he lively and witty wife of Helvdtius, somewhat to 
ho surprise of Turgot’s friends. For although ho 
ersuadod Madomoisollo do Ligniville to present him 
■> her aunt., and though he assiduously attended 
ladame do (Iraltigny’s literary gatherings, Turgot 
'oiild constantly quit the circle of men of letters for 
10 sake of a game of battledore with the comely and 
ttractivo nie(;e. Hence the astonishment of men that 
•om such familiarity there grow no stronger passion, 
id that, whatiover the causes of such reserve, the only 
sue was a tender and lasting friendship.^ 

Madame dc Graffigny had bogged Turgot’s opinion 
pon the, manu-script of a work composed, as so many 
ihers w'crc, after the pattern of Montesquieu’s Lettres 

erm-iie.!:, now nearly thirty years old, — and bearing 

10 accuratily imitative title of Lettres Feruvknws. A 
eruvian to Kurope, and sends to a Mend or 

* MuroHot, 1. 140. 
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mistress in Pern a series of remarlc.s on civilisation 
Goldsmith’s delightful CUtm c/ ihi /lorld is thaest 
known type in om- own litcratiirc of thi.s primitive 
form of social criticism. Tim cUim.f, up„n common 
opinion of criticism cast in such a niouhl, pre.scntin(> 
familiar habits, institutions, ami oli.simvaimcs, in j 
striking and unusual light, wa.s to giv-c. a Idml of 
Socratic stimulus to peopili’.s idoa.s about education 
civilisation, conduct, and tins oilier lopic.'.; sprimdntr 
from a comparison between ilie manners of one com. 
mnnity and anotlier. That one of ihe two, whotlicr 
1 ern, or Olniia, or Persia, wa.s a eommimity driiwji 
mainly from the imagination, did not render the 
contrast any tbo less eflcctive in .stirring meii’e 
minds. > 

By the middle of tho century the air was full of 
ideas upon those social Huhje..ts. The temptation 
was irresistible to turn from the eonfu.sion of sipiak, 
ofipression, license, distorted organisation, penetrative 
disorder, to ideal states conipri.sing a little range of 
simple circumstances, and a small number of typli of 
virtuous and unsophisticated character. Much came 
of the relief thus sought and found. It wa.s thebe-' 
ginning of the subversive promts, for it taugiit men' 
to look away from ideas of practical aimdMratiun, 
Tho genius of Koussoau gave flu-so dream.s Ihe shape 
which, in many respects, so unfortunately for briuicc, 
finally attracted the hulk of the national seirtiment 
and sympathy. But tho vivid, humane, and iiaspiriii!; 
pages of £mik wore not published until ten yuan 
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fter Turgot’s letter to Madame de Grafiigny : ^ a 
irciimstance which may teach us that in moral as in 
jhjsical discoveries, though one man may take the 
nal step and reap the fame, the conditions have been 
repared beforehand. It is almost discouraging to 
link that we may reproduce such passages as the 
dlowing, without being open to the charge of slaying 
le slain, though one hundred and twenty years have 
apsed since it was written. 

‘ Let Zilia show that our too arbitrary institutions 
ive too often made us forget nature ; that we have 
sen the dupes of our own handiwork, and that the 
wage who does not know how to consult nature 
lows how to follow her. Let her criticise our ped- 
itry, for it is this that constitutes our education of 
.6 present day. Look at the Ludiments ; they begin 
^ insisting on stuffing into the heads of children 
crowd of the most abstract ideas. Those whom 
.ture in her variety summons to her by all her 
jects, we fasten up in a single spot, we occupy 
em on words which cannot convey any sense to 
em, because the sense of words can only come with 
3as, and ideas only come by degrees^ starting from 
asible objects.^ But, besides, we insist on their ac- 
iring them without the help that we have had, we 
lom age and experience have formed. We keep 
sir imagination prisoner, we deprive them of the 

^ Written in 1751. QI'uv. ii, 785-794. 

^ ^ On sera surpris que je compte T^tade des langues an 
nbre des inutilit^s de ^education, ’ etc. — MniZe, bh. ii. 
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eight of objects by w]Mi iijitui'c -ivt's u, 

his first notions of all tilings, of all tiu*. sciences even 

We liavc not the conp-d’aiil of natiu'c. 

‘It is the same with nmraJii.v ; !p;iiend ideas agai^j 
spoil all. Poo[)Ie take great trotihle t.o toll a chii 
that ho must he just, toiup(;r;i(.(i, aiul virtuous; tui 
has it the least idea of virtue'! J)<i not .say toyoit 
son, Bemimim, hut make lum lind pleasure in beii 
so ; develop witliiu his lieart t he germ of .sentimeij 
that nature has placed tiiere.^ 'I’lieia^ is ofteiima 
more need for Inihvarks against (uluoution, tij 
against nature. Give him opporf.imitiis of bsj 
truthful, lilroral, coinj)a.ssiouato ; rely on the }ihb| 
heart; leave these pi'ccious .steeds to Idooni in tbsi 
wliich surrounds them ; do not .st.illt! them undd 
rpiantity of frames and nel.worlc. 1, am not one'l 
those who want to rcjiad, general and iiii.straot ids?! 
they are necessary; 1>ut I l»y no means think t. lmiJ 
their place in our method of jnstrue.tioii. I wal 
have them come to (diiidren us tht'y comti to monjl 
degrees. 1 

‘Another article of our eduralion, wliieli striil 
me as had and ridiculous, i.s <iui- .sm-erity towml 
these poor children. They do something silly; | 
take them up as if it were ext.rcmely import^ 
There is a nmltittido of these follies, of which ti^ 
will cure themselves by ago alone. 1 hit people del i 
count on that ; they insist that the son should be tri > 
bred, and they overwlielm him with little rules ^ ' 
’ See liOcke, Of Mimithm, gg .'«I, IS], (.n% 
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•vility, often fri Villons, wltieli eau only harass him, as 
e does not know the. reason for them. I tliink it 
'ouldbc enouiiih (.o himler liini from liein^^ toitiblcsoine 
> the persons thak he, 'hhc rest will eome, 

ttle hy little. I nspiia* him w ilh tlic d(^sire of pleasing; 
3 will soon know more of i.he art tlian all the masters 
: >nld teach him. Ih'oplo wish again that a child 
xotild Ito gra,ve ; t}H‘y think it wise for it not to run, 
ad fear every luomimt t-liat it will fall. Wlnit 
etppens'^ Vou sscury ami cyrdkelile it. We have 
-'specially forgofktm that it m a part of education to 
:>rm the l)0(lyd^ 

The reiuler who rtnneiuliers T/oekids Thoughts 
oncerniiig Edueatinn (pulilished in IGIK)), and the 
arfcicuhuly homely pia’seriptiorw mpoji the snlijects of 
lie infant body wilh whieh th:it treatiBO opens, will 
0cognis(‘. tlu 5 B<mi‘ee. of 'rnrgotb inB])iratioTi. The 
:3tmc may he said of the (Rliei' wise |)assages in this 
jStter, npon the right, attltanle of a father towards his 

1 ‘La Hdule h’ytei (]<’ tpii fMMVvifnnc j\ reiifrmcCj <*t la 

liiH a tnaS Tip*, t'st tb* ae jamnw faire <lc iiial per- 

t‘U‘. Kfnilt\ lit. ii, * Nevrr trmjblc yourself about thcKo 
iwlts in llunn, \vhis‘h you imow ayn will cure. Aiul therefore 
;^ti.nt{>lGv»'il-{aHiuojHMl itivibty in thoeurriagti . . , shoubl br tlu*. 
itinuitH* t‘nn^ wblb- flu-y are young. If his bunlor luiutl be 
Hob wilh a vomTaiiMU fur his pumuts uinl traehtu’H, whudi 
ohhihIh in h)V<* utnl niul a ftinr to otltml them ; and witli 

aspect; auil |(oo(lavin to all pin^ple ; that reH|iect will uf itadf 
each these wayn of ex|»re««iiig it» wih^dt ha olmerven luost 
.ccopbthle,’ etc.-’- Lorlce, Kdiimdmh §1' tRh 

® * Vouedmuier. Iiimdwtre, h lii lioinio Iwuru ; nuii jo lii’occupe 
io Vlnslvument propw h rae»pterii‘d 
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cliild. It was not merely the metaphysics of the sag, 
and positive Locke which laid the revolutionary trail 
in France. This influence extended over the whol,! 
field, and even Eousseau confesses the obligations oj 
the imaginary governor of Emile to the real Locke, . 

We are again plainly in the Lockian atmosphere^ 
when Turgot speaks of men being the dupes of ^ generd 
ideas, which are true because drawn from nature, hui 
which people embrace with a narrow stiffness that 
makes them false, because they no longer combine 
them with circumstances, taking for absolute what h 
only the expression of a relation.^ The merit of this 
and the other educational parts of the piece, is not 
their originality, but that kind of complete and finishatj 
assimilation which is all but tantamount to inclepeiii 
ent thought, and which in certain conditions may be 
much more practically useful. 

Not less important to the happiness of men than 
the manner of their education, is their own cultivation 
of a wise spirit of tolerance in conduct. ‘I should 
like to see explained,’ Turgot says, ‘the causes of 
alienation and disgust between people who love one 
another. I believe that after living awhile with meiij 
we perceive that bickerings, ill-humours, teasings on 
trifles, perhaps cause more troubles and divisions 
among them than serious things. How many bitter- 
nesses have their origin in a word, in forgetfulness of 
some slight observances. If people would only weigh 
in an exact balance so many little wrongs, if they 
would only put themselves in the place of those who 
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%nyQ to coiii|)laiii of them, if they would only reflect 
:*.ow many times they have themselves given way to 
3 ,ximours, how many things they have forgotten ! A 
jingle word spoken in disparagement of our intelli- 
gence is enough to make us irreconcilable, and yet 
]lOW often have we Tbeen deceived in the very same 
i:i.attor. How many persons of understanding have 
ve taken for fools ? Why should not others have 
,Jie same privilege as ourselves? . . . Ah, what 
i^ddress is needed to live together, to he compliant 
?rithoiit cringing, to expose a fault without harshness, 
iO correct without inrperious air, to remonstrate with- 
>tit ill-tompor 1' All this is wise and good, but, alas, 
i,s Turgot had occasion hy and by to say, little comes 
>f giving rules instead of breeding habits. 

It is curious that Turgot as early in liis career as 
iliis should have protested against one of the most 
langeroiis doctrines of the ^Mlosophe school. ‘ I have 
oiig thought,’ he says, ‘ that our nation needs to have 
xiarriage and true marriage preached to it. We con- 
;x\act marriages ignobly, from views of ambition or 
nterost ; and as many of them are unhappy in conse- 
jtience, we may see growing up from day to day a 
'ashion of thinking that is extremely mischievous to 
>lie community, to manners, to the stability of families, 
and to domestic hap>piness and virtue.’^ Looseness 
>f opinif)n as to the family and the conditions of its 
^ell]>eing and stability, was a flaw that ran through 
jIm wliolo period of revolutionary thought. It was 
1 ii. 790. 
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not surprising that tlie family should come in for its 
share of destructive criticism, along with the othei 
elements of the established system, but it is a proof 
of the solidity of Turgot’s understanding that lio 
should from the first have detected the mischievous- 
ness of this side of the great social attack. Nor did 
subsequent discussion with the champions of domestic 
license have any effect upon his opinion. 

He makes the protest which the moralist makes, 
and has to make in every age, against the practice of 
determining the expediency of a marriage by con- 
siderations of money or rank. There is a great abuse, 
he says, in the manner in which marriages are made 
without the two persons most concerned having any 
knowledge of one another, and solely under the 
authority of the parents, who are guided either by 
fortune, or else by station, that will one day translate 
itself into fortune. ‘I know,’ he says, Hhat even 
marriages of inclination do not always succeed. So 
horn the fact that sometimes people make mistakes 
in their choice, it is concluded that we ought never 
to choose.’ Condorcet, we may remember, many ; 
years after, insisted on the banishment by public 
opinion of avaricious and mercenary considerations 
from marriage, as one of the most important means 
of diminishing the great inequalities in the accumula- 
tion of wealth.^ 

In the same letter he took sides by anticipation in 
another cardinal controversy of the epoch, by declaring 
(JEuv. de CoTidorcet, vi, 
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'■' ft, preforoiico for tlio Ravage over fclio civilised state to 
■ \yci tt ‘ricUciiUms cloclamatioii/ Tliis strange and fatal 
/••[JoJjnte had been opened by llouasoaii’s moinorablo 
rflratDiscomse, wliich was given to the world in 1760. 

■ proforoiicG for the savage state was tlio poeiiliar form 
' 'jgsumod by emotional protests against the oxi, sting 

jystoin of tlie distribution of woaltb. Turgot from 

fii’sb to last resisted the whole spirit of such protests, 

In this letter, whore lie nmlcos his first approach to 
J blio subject, lie insists on inequality of conditions, as 
' ’^lilro necessary and nsofnl. It is nocoasary ‘boenuso 
^-reion are 3iot born o<pial ; bocauso thoir strength, their 
i'iiitolligonco, their passions, would bo porpotually ovor- 
I' blirowing that momentous oquilibrinm among thorn, 

■ ^vliich tho laws might have ostahlishod.’ 

■ ‘ WJiut would society he without this inequality of 
! conditions 1 Each individual avonld bo reduced to 
■^irtOTo iKJcossarios, or rabhor there would bo very many 

to whom move necessaries would bo by no moans 
assured. Mon cannot labour without implemonts and 
! without tlio moans of eubsistonce, until tho gathering 
, in of tho produce. Those who havo not had intolli- 
:gonco enough, or any oiiportnniby to acquire those 
r.tlaiugs, have no right to take them away from one 
iwlio has earned and desorvod them by his labour. If 
■fclio idle and ignorant wore to dospoil tho industrious 
1 X 1 id the skilful, all works would bo discouraged, and 
TniRory would become universal. It is alike more just 
: and more useful tliat all those wlio have fallen behind 
eithor in wit or in good fortune, should lond thoir 
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porfocli Booial equality, Turgot did not show a more 
lively soiiao of tlio no<5d for Ic^aaoning jiud softening tin- 
ftvoidablo iiKjquulitioH of (loiulition. IIoAvover eapable 
those iiioqualitics may he of sciontilic defence, thoy 
arc HOMO tlio less on tliat aocoiint in noed of incessant 
aiul skoniions practical moclilleation j and it is one of 
the most serious tniBfortiinoa of society, nnd is un- 
happily long likely to ronmin so, tliat since the 
ahaorhing question of the rofonnation of the economic 
conditions of the social union hua coino nioro and more 
prominently to tlio front, gradually hut ir]‘(}8istil)Iy 
thrusting liolniul both its roligtons and its political 
conditiouH, m\\ for the amelioration of tlio common 
lot has in so foM^ ^timpieioim iuHtiuieos l)eon ncccmling 
to luiowlodgo; wliilo tlie profcHsors of science liavo 
hoQn more earefnl to oompoHO nanwv apologies tor 
individual flolfisliness, than to extend as widely as 
posftildo the limits sot by doiuonstruldo principle to 
the improvoinont of fclio coniinon life. 

Wo may notice too in (his Letter, what so ituuiy 
of Turgofc’a allies and frionda wore disposed to coin- 
Xdain of, hut wliafc will cominoud him to a lesa newly 
omuneipatod and tlioreforo a loss fanatical gonoratiom 
Thore is a coimpicuous a))fioneo of that peculiar hoimd- 
lossiioas of hope, that ^loalous iinpationco for the 
instant realisation and fruition of all the inspirations 
of plnloHopliio intolligonco, which carried others 
iinmodiatoly around him so oxecsnivoly far in the 
orood of PorfoctihiUty, <Li})orbyl I answer with « 
sigh, mayho that men aro not worthy of thcol 
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Eq^udityl They would y earn after thcc, hiit 
attaint Comparocl with, the confident 
and illimitablo sense of the worth of mini 
distinguished that time, there is something like 
sion here, aa in many other places in TiU'^^otr^B writ* 
ings. It is usually less articulate, and is rathor 
voyed by a running undertone, which so oftmi ruvoal^ 
more of a writer^s true mood and temper than Jh Hcmi 
in his words, giving to them, by some 
and inscrutable process, living effects upon tho rcni<l 8 
sense like those of eye and voice and aceoinpunyi^^S 
gesture, 

Dejection, however, is i^erhaps not tho moHl^ 
word for the humouT of reserved and gravo 
natural in those rare spirits who have rocogiiiHod 
narrow is the ^yay of truth and how 
that enter therein, and what prolonged coiimirroiic^ 
of favouring hazards mth gigantic o^doa^"o^lV is 
needed for each smallest stop in the halting ful va l ise 
ment of the race, With Turgot this wftB nob <hc 
result of mere sentimental brooding It liiul a 
liberate and reasoned foundation in hiatoricntl wLinly 
He was patient and not hastily saugnino a« to Ok 
speedy coming of the milloimial future, oxuotl3' 
cause history had taught liim to measure tho laggni'il 
paces of the past The secret of the intoneo hopof ill- 
ness of that time lay in tho mournfully oiToii etuis 
conviction that the one condition of progio«H is 
plenteous increase of light, Turgot saw vory (isii'ly 
that this is not so, *lt is not &ror^^ he w rotes 
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saying that every eliampion of a now idea slioiild 
have ever in letters of flamo before liis eyes, ^ which 
op^ose^ ihe oj irulh / it is indolence, obsimaoj/, 

the sjdrii of rmiiine, evmjthmg that favours inaction,^ ^ 
Tlie others left these potent oloinents of obstruc- 
tion out of calculation and account. Witli Turgot 
they wore the main facts to be considered, and the 
main forces to bo counteracted. It is the mark of 
the higlicst kind of union botwco]! sagacious, firm, 
and clcar-siglited intelligence, and a warm and stead- 
fast glow of social feeling, when a man has learnt how 
little the ofFort of the individual can do cither to 
hasten or direct the ciuToiit of luiman destiny, and 
yet finds in eiFort his purest pleasure and his most 
constant duty, If ^,yQ owo honour to that social 
endeavour which is stimulated and sustained by an 
enthusiastic confidonco in speed j'’ and full fruition, we 
surely owe it still more to those, wlio knowing how 
voniote and precarious and long beyond their own 
clays is the hour of fruit, yot need no otlior a])ur nor 
sustenance than bare hojje, and in this strive and 
endeavour and still endeavour. Here lies tlio true 
strength, and it was tlie possession of this .strength 
and the constant call and strain upon it, which gave 
Turgot in mien and speech a gravity that revolted the 
frivolous or indifibrent, and seemed cold and timorous 
to the enfchusiastio and urgent. Turgot had discovered 
that there was a law in the history of men, and ho 
Icnew liow this law limited and conditioned jDrogi’oss, 

* (Evv. il 672, 
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In 17B0 Turgot, tlioii only in Inn (nvonfcy-fourtli 
your, wnft aijjioiuted to tlm lioiioi'iiiy oflico of J’rior 
of tho Sorbonno, iiu olocfivo distinnUon coiifonod 
nimually, as it iippuars, on noiiu) morilorioun or lnVi,h, 
connocfced Htndoiii It iriis hoM in tlio following ymr 
by Loinrtnio do Biioiiiio, In lliin (immoi ty ,.,,,^,1 

two Latin dissortatioiis, oiio at tlio oiioniiig’of t|n, 
Kossion, and tlio oLlior at its (jIoho. Tlio (imt of 
was upon ‘Tliu Advimtagontlmt Mio UMlubliHlimoiitol 
OJiristianity bus oonforrod upon tlio Unmuii ftiu;,*/ 

Its value, OH iniglit well Inivo boon oxjinDtnd from 
tho cimnnstancoa of its produotion, in not voj'y Jiigh 
It ia pitohod in a tone of oxaltiition Unit is oiniimidly 
unfuvoiirablo to tho iiorinanontly pi oldablo (rnatmciit 
of BHoh a Bubjoot. Tlioro aro in it too itniiiy of ttioso 
eloquent and familiar coniinoiiplaeoH of oitlicalax 
hiatory, by wliioh the doubtor tiioa to warm himsulf 
into belief, and tho buliuvor di-nanm that ho ia (mrro- 
borating faith by reason, 'i’ho asaonddy for wiioiii 
Ida discourse was in-epared, could Imrdly liav^o muhtrod 
the apparition in the midst of thorn of wluit ImMi 
rigorous justice outl aeourato liiab.ry riapiirod to have 
taken into accouut on tlio olhiir aido. I(, was not to 
bo expected Umt a young student witliiii tho praciimts 
of tho Sorbonno sliould have uny oyos for tlm evil 
witli wliioh tho forms of the ahrislhin religion, liho 
other growtlis of tho lunnuu mimJ, fi-om 
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forms of saviigo animism upwards, have over alloyed 
its good. The absence of all refer once to one half of 
ivhat the annals of the various Ohristian churches 
Iiavo to toiicli us, I’obs the first of Turgot^s discoursoa 
of that serious and durable quality which belongs to 
nil his other writings. 

It is fair to point out that tho same vicious ox- 
clusivoiiGss was practised by the enemies of tlio 
Oluirch, and that if histoiy was to one of tho two 
contend iiig factions an exaggerated omiineratiou of 
the hlossingB of Cliriatianity, it was to their passionate 
rivals only a monotonous catalogue of curses. Of this 
temper wo havo a curious illustration in tho circnni- 
stance that Dupont, Turgot’s intimate friend of later 
years, ’^vho oollooted and published his works, actually 
book tho trouble to suppress the opening of this very 
DiscouraOj in which Turgot had replied to tho reproach 
often made against Ohriatianity, of being useful only 
for a futuro lifo.^ 

Ill tho first .Djscoui'BO, Turgot considers tlio inftiioiice 
of Christianity first upon human nature, and secondly 
on political societies. One foaturo at least deserves 
remark, and this is that in spite both of a settled 
partiality, and a certain amount of tho common form 
of theology, yoi at bottom and putting some phrases 
apart, religion is liandlod, and its workings traced, 
much as thoy would have boon if treated as admittedly 
secular forces. And this was somewhat. Let us 
proceed to analyse what Turgot says. 

1 Oihtv* h, l>86, ti, 
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1. Boforo the preaching and aeeoptanco of the now 
faith, all ntitions alike wore plunged into tho most 
extravagant superetitions. The most frightful dis- 
solutoness of raannei’s was encouraged by tho oxaniple 
of the gods themselves. Every passion and noarly 
every vice was the objoot of a monstrous doiflcation. 
A handful of philosophers existed, Avho lind learnt no 
hotter lesson from their reason, than to clospiso the 
multitude of their fellows. In tho midst of the 
universal contagion, tho Jews alone roinainod puro,‘ 
Even tho Jews were affected with a narrow and sterile 
pride, which proved how little they appreciated ■thoi 
priceless treasure that was onti’ustod to their Icooping. 
What were tho effects of tho appearance of Ohrist, and 
tho revelation of tho gospel ? It inspired men with n 
tender zeal for the truth, and by establisldng tlio‘ 
necessity of a body of teachers for tho instruction of 
nations, made studionsness and intollootual apijlication 
indispensable in a great number of poreons. 

Consider, again, the obscurity, incertitude, and : 
incongruousness, that marked tho ideas of tho wisest 
of the ancients upon tho natiu-e of man and of God,- 
and the origin of creation; tho Ideas of Plato, for 
instance, the Numbers of Pythagoras, tlie thourgic 
extravagances of Plotinus and Porphyry and IninWir . 
elms; and then measure tho contributions rondo by: 
tho scholastic theologians, whose dry method has 
undergone so much severe condemnation, to tho 
instruments by which knowledge is enlarged and 
made accurate. It was tho Church, moreovoi^ whieh 
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tho aSTorthem barbarians, and ao prosorvod 
West froixt tho same barbarism and d(5Solation 
^vhicli tUo triumphs of Mahomofeanism roplacGcl 
boAvledge and arts and prosporifcy of Uio l^ust. 
to tho sex'vices of tho Church thab wo owo bho 
^tiiation of a Icuowledgo of tho anciont toiigucH, 
tihia knowledge, and tho possoasiou of tho 
Bipleces of thought and fooling and form, tho 
of the anciont European mind, romaiiiod bo long 
odiiQtivo, still religious organisation doaorves our 
budo c equally for keeping those groat treasures foi* 
Mines* They survived, as trees stripped by 
)r of lej^YQs survive through frost and aborin, 

new blossoms in anew spring, 
ds xrxiich on tho iiitollocbiial side; but how can 
escribe the moral transformation which the new 
brought to passi Mon who liad liifchorto only 
ded gods as beings to bo oiibroatod to avert ill or 
w "bleasingj now learnt tho nobler emotion of 
it love for a divinity of supremo power and 
icenoo. The now faith, besides kindling love for 
inflaraecl the kindred sontimoiit of love for inon, 
wlioixL it cleclarocl to bo the children of God, one 
faiTLiljr with a common father, Julian hiniaolf 
witness to the fidelity with which tho 01 uistiauH, 

3 faitlx liG hated or despised, tended the eiok and 
!io poor, not only of their own association, but 
also who wore without tho fold The horrible 
CO of exiposing now-born infants, which outraged 
6, a,xicl yet did not touch tho heart nor tho 
L. rx* a 
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understanding of ft Numa, an Aristot!o, a Confuriiis 
was first proscribed hy the holy religion of Oiirisfc 
If shame and misery stili sometimesj in tlio hearts o: 
poor outcast mothers, overpower the liorror wliiol 
Ohristiauifcy first inspired, it is still the samo roligioD 
which has opened sheltering places for bho nnhftppj 
victims of such a practice, and provided moans for 
rearing foundlings into useful citiiions. 

Christian teaching, by reviving tlio principlos of 
sensibility within the breast, may be snicl ^ to have iji 
some sorb unveiled human nature to herself^* If tlio 
cruelty of old manners has abated, do wo not owo ills 
improvement to such courageous priests as Ambroso, 
who refused admission into tho church to Theodosius^ 
because in punishing a guilty city he had iioarkoitcd 
to the voice rather of wratli than of justice j or as. 
that Pope who insisted that Lewis the S event In should; 
expiate by a rigorous penanco tho sack and burning of '; 
Vitry.^ It is not to a Titus, a Trajaniis, an Aiitoninue, 
that wo owe the abolition of tho bloody gladiatorinl 
games ^ it is to Jesus Christ. Virtuous unb olio von 
have not seldom boon tho apostles of benovolonco and 
Immunity, but wo rarely aeo them in tho nay 1 inns of 
misery; Reason speaks, but it is religion that makes 
men act. How much dearer to us than tho splondid 
monuments of antique taste, power, and groafcnosg^ aro 
those Gothic edifices reared for tho poor and tho oipliAt), 
those far nobler monuments of the piety of OJiristian 

* Seo Martinis m$L da la Jf^ance, iil. 422. Or Afavisoii^jr- 
L\f6 of SaM Bernard, bk. iii. ob. yl 
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* pvineas and tlio jtowor of OliiiBfcidn faitli, Tlio rudonoas 
thoir nniy woimd the dulioacy of ouu 

’ taste, hut tliay will bo over beloved liy feeling hearts. 
< JDot otluu’H itdniiro in the retreat proimrudfor those 
(vlio have niuirilhied in l)atklo tlioir lives or tlioir honlbli 
T<>1' all the galhorefl rielies of the arts, 

' -llBltliiyi'iJf! )» ll>'> «y'»< of Iill the imkioim the inagiiili- 
jonco of Lewis tiui .b’diirteenlJi, uiid caiTying our 
t’OJiown to the level of that of (.{roeeo and liomo. 
VVhab I will adiiiiro to niudi ii imo of thoso arts j tlio 
juiblinie (jlory of servin.t' the ivoid of men raisos thoin 
liigher than they had over boon at Koiuo or at 
'A-thons.’ 

2. Let ns turn from the neliion of tlio Oliristiau 
’•faith in niedifyiiig tlio imssioiiH of the individual, to 
inlliien(;e iiiieii Hoeietiim of men. How has Oliris- 
■t-ianity ameliorated the groat art of govenimont, with 
'rofni'enre to the two eliaraeteristio aims of that art, 
tlio ha|ti>ineKS of eoniinunities, and thoir stability 1 
^ ISTatiire liiiH {'h'oii all ninn the right of being liujiiiy,’ 
liuttlieeld lawgivers abeiidoned naturo’s wise economy, 
l>y which she uses tlio desires and interests of iiidi- 
vit teals to fullil her general jilans and oiisiiro the 
€3011110011 weal. Mini like Tfycurgiis destroyed nil idea 
of jiretierty, violated tlio laws of modesty, and niinilii- 
Ittfcod the teiidorest ties of blood. A false and iiiia- 
oliiovens Hjiirib of system sodiicod them away from 
tlio true method, tlio fooling after cxporionco.* A 

^ Lrs hmmen m Uml ne n'MairoU gun j«r U ttUonncmenl 
ti/i lVx}!i!rknCi^ W B0)!, 
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genoral injustico reigned in the laws of all iiationaj 
among all of them what was called the public good 
was confined to a small number of men, Lovo ol 
country was less the love of follow-citizons than a 
common liatred towards strangers. Hence tlio bar-* 
bavities practised by tlio ancients upon theiv slavey 
honco that custom of slavery once spread over the 
whole earth, those horriblo cruelties in tlio warn of 
the Greeks and the Romans, that barbarous inequality 
between the two sexes which still roigns in tho East] 
Jionce the tyranny of the great towards tlio common 
people in hereditary ariatocraoies, the profound do^ 
gradation of subject peoples. In short, ovorywhor^ 
the stronger have made tho laws and liavo crushed 
tho weak j and if they have sometimes consulted tho 
interests of a given society, they have always forgotten 
those of the human race. To recall riglifc and justicOj 
a principle was necessary that could raise men above 
themselves aud all around them, that could load thorn 
to survey all nations and all conditions witli an 
equitable gaze, and in some sort with tho oyea of God 
himself. This is what religion has done. What 
other principle could have fought and vanquish e(L 
both interests and prejudice united ? 

H^othing but the Christian religion could have 
worked that general revolution in men's minds, which 
brought the rights of humanity out into full day, and 
reconciled an alFectiouato preference for tlio cominiuiity 
of which one makes a part, with a general lovo for 
mankind. Even the homrs of war were aoftoiicd, 
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Iiiiiaivnity bogau to bo spared such frightful 
■^^eqiielsof triumph, as towns buint to ashes, popula^ 
Li-ions put to the sword, tho wounded massacred in 
■'oolcf blood, or resorvocl to give a ghastly decoration 
triumph. Slaveiy, where it was not abolished, 
constantly and effectively mitigated by Christian 
seatimcut, and tlio fact that the Ohurcli did not per- 
'em-ptorily insist on its nnivorsal abolition was duo to 
ft -vvisc reluctance to expose the constitution of society 
to so sudden and violent a shock* Christianity witli- 
Oixt formal precepts, merely by inspiring a love of 
Justice and mercy in mon^s hearts, prevented tho laws 
from becoming an instrument of oppression, and held 
a, balance between the strong and tho feeble. 

If the history of tho ancient republics shows that 
tlioy hardly knew the difference between liberty and 
ana-rcliy, and if oven the profound Aristotle seemed 
Tjuiable to reconcile monarchy with a mild government, 
is laot the reason to be found in the fact that before 
tlio Christian era, the various governments of the 
world only presented either an ambition without 
■bound or limit, or else a blind passion for independ- 
erteol a perpetual balance between oppression on the 
one side, and revolt on tho other ? In vain did law- 
giver’s attempt to arrest this incessant struggle of con- 
flicting passions by laws which were too Aveak for the 
purpose, because they wore in too imperfect an accord 
'U'ith opinions and manners. Religion, by placing 
man under the eyes of an all-seeing God, imposed on 
hixmau passions the only rein capable of effectually 
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bridling them. It gave men intornal laws, that were 
stronger than all the extonml bonds of the civil laws. 
By moans of this internal change, it has everywhere 
had the effect of weakening despotism, so that tlia 
limits of Christianity seem to mark also the limits ci 
mild government and public felicity. Kings saw tlie 
supreme tribunal of a God who should judge thorn and 
the cause of their people. Thus the distance between 
thorn and their subjects became as nothing in thd 
infinite distauco between kings and subjoota alike, 
and the divinity that was equally olovatod abovo 
either. They were both in souie sort equalised by a 
common abasement. ‘Ye nations, bo subject to' 
authority/ cried the voice of religion to the ono ; and 
to the other it cried, ‘Ye kings, who judge the 
earth, learn that God has only entrusted you witli 
the image of power for the happiness of your 
peoples/ 

An eloquent description of the efS-caoy of Chris* 
tianity in raising liuman nature, and impressing on 
kings the obligation of pm'suing above all things the- 
wellbeing of their subjects, closes with a courtly 
official salutation of the virtues of tliat Very Ohristian 
King, Lewis the Fifteenth. 

‘It is ill reasoning against religion/ an illitsfcrioiw 
contemporary of Turgot^s had said, in a deprecatory 
sentence that serves to mark the spirit of the timej 
‘to compile along list of the evils which it has inflictod, 
without doing the same for the blessings which it hw 
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Jbiostow(nl/* Ot>uvci‘Holy wo nuiy woll Uiiiik it unphiU)> 
aoi)lik!al and niiconvhi(jiii|ir |,o oniuaoruto all Uio hloHH- 
iiv^a without any <d tlio ovxIh ; to Lcdl im liow tlio 
DJiristiaii doctriuu onIii.ry o{l tlio Inn rum Hjiirit, witliout 
:>teorviiig wimb iiiLiTowiii/^ liniitiitioiiH it impuHod ; to 
Iwollon all thoiintif^uiing iidluoiuion with wliioh tho 
;rJhriHtiaii <!lnirahon liavo liooii usHordutod, Avhilo forgot- 
>itig all blio foiooithm which tlmy Iravo iuopinul. Tlio 
iistory of I'luvopotui licliof oilbra a rlouhhj rcjoord Hiiioo 
dio decay of polyMnuHiii, and if for a (jortidu niunhcw 
)f coutnnoa tliia nujonl oIiowh blrooiviliHatuniof nionb 
iiHtiiiotH l)y OliriHtiaiiiiiy, it vmmh to uh in tho 
lOniurioH anhHC((iuuib, Ihu rovtM'oo procena of tho civil- 
wnlion of OliriHbiiuiity hy moida iuHtincta, Turgot’a 
>im) treats half tiro Hulrjoofc uh it it w(U*o the whole, 
io oxtendfl down to tlio iniddlo of tiro oiglitoonth 
cnUniy a nuinbor of irrojioaiUona and iiiipliod infer- 
ncoH, Avhiclr aro only truo up to tlio bogiiining of tho 
ourtoontlu 

.Kv(sn within thia linritation tliore aro many fpioa- 
ions that no atudont of Turgot’ft capacity would now 
voiioolc, yot of which ]jo and tho moat roiiRonablo 
pi ribs of Ida ago took no cogniRanciu Tho moii of 
loilhor hide in tho oigldoonth century know what tho 
ietovy of opinion mount. All uliko coiioormjd thoni- 
olvoH witli its truth or fakohood, with what they 
ouiitod to 1)0 ifc8 abstract fitncBa or imfitnosa. A 
ovfoct niotliod i»l,uooa a man wlioro lio cim comimiud 
I JO point of view as well aa tho other, and can dis^ 

^ (IcsZoUi hie. xxlv. eh. ]l 
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com not only \my far an itloa is tnio and convenionfi 
but also how, whether true and con von ion fc or otlior- 
wise, it came into its placo in moil’s minds. Wo 
ought to 1)0 able to separate in thouglit fcho question 
of the grounds and evidence for a given dogma boing 
true, from the distinct and purely historic question 
of the social and intellectual conditions which made 
men accept it for tnio. 


Where, however, there was any question of tJie 
two religions whose documoiifc and'standai’ds are pro*r 
fessedly drawn from the Bible, there tlie Froucinnon: 
of that time assumed not a historic attitude, hut ono 
exclusively dogmatic, Everybody was so anxious id 
prove, that ho had neither froodom nor liumouv to 
observe. The controversy as to the exact measure ; 
of the supernatural force in Judaisni and its Ohristiaiv T 
development was so overwlicliningly absorbing, ns to • ' 
leave without light or explanation the wide and incici 


pendent region of their place as simply natural forces. 

It may be said, and perhaps it is truo, thafc people . . 
never allow the latter side of tlio inquiry to bocoiiio 
prominent in their minds until they have settled ttio 
o^r, and settled it in one wa}'-: they must bo 
indifferent to the details of the natural operations of : 
a religion, until they are convinced that thoro are • 
none of any other kind. Be this as it majq wo Imvd ' 
to record the fact.. And it is difficiilb to imagine a ; 
wnc iman o the era of the Encyclopaedia asking 
Jumself the sort of questions which now prosont 
tt^emselvesto the student in such abundance ; 
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\ jinstance, Ims ono eftoct of Christianity heon to exalt 
regard for tlio Sympathetic over the -Esthetic side 
action and character 'i And if so, to wliat oloments 
■/jn the forms of Christian teaching and practice is this 
And is such a transfer of the highest place 
rom the beauty to tlio lovnblcnoss of conduct to bo ac- 
?430Unted a gain, when contrasted with the relative posi- 
^^iou of the two sides among tlio Greeks and Eomans ? 

Again, wo havo to draw a distinction between the 
'Ohristian idea and the outward Christian organisa- 
’tion, and botwoen tho consequences to human nature 
0j^d society which flowed from the first, and tho 
advantages which may be traced to the second. 
Tliere was on the ono hand a doctrine, stirring dor- 
fXia.nt spiritual instincts, and satisfying active spiritual 
jiceds; on the other an oxternal institution, pre- 
serving, interpreting, developing, and applying tho 
doctrine. Each of tho two has its own origin, its 
own liistory, its own destiny in tho memories of the 
rftco. We may attempt to estimate the functions of 
tlio one, without pronouncing on tho exact value of 
tlio other. If the idoa was the direct gift of heaven, 
fclie policy was duo to the sagacity and mother-wit of 
tlie great ecclesiastical statesmen. If the doctrine 
a supernatural boon, at least the forms in which 
it came gradually to overspread Europe were to he 
explained on rational and natural grounds. And if 
Jiistorical investigation of these forms and their im 
fliiencea should prove that they ai*e the recognisable 
roots of most of the benign growths which are vaguely 
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stylod results of OJiristianity, thou such a coiichisioi 
would seriously attenuatG the merits of the wupor 
natural Christian doctrine in favour of tlm liujuar 
Christian policy. 

If fclierohad boon in tho Christian idea the 
Lorious self-sowing quality so constantly ohiimeil foi 
it, how came it that in thoEastorn part of tho Kinpit^ 
it was as powerless for spiritiml or moral rcgcjioi ^ttioii 
as it was for political health and vitality, wliiln in the 
Western part it became the organ of tlio moat i nip orb 
ant of all the past transformations of the civiliecri 
world ? Is not tlie differenco to bo exjilaincd l>y the 
diOereiicc in the surrounding medium, and wluit h 
tho effect of such an explanation upon tlio tiuper- 
natural claims of the Christian idea? Does niicli an 
explanation reduce that idea to tho rank of oiio ol 
tho historic forces, which arise and oporato lunl expand 
themselves in accordance with strictly imturat con- 
ditions? The Christianity of the East was p roll ably 
as degraded a form of belief, as lowering for hinnah 
character, and as mischievous to social wellboing, tiA 
has over been held by civilisod peoples, Yob tlio 
East, strangely enough, was tho groat homo and 
nursery of all that is most distinctive in the coiisti- 
tiiont ideas of the Ohristiaii faith. Why, in medi- 
tating on Ohristianity, are we to shut our oyos to the 
depravation that overtook it when placed amid nn- 
favomablo social conditions, and to confino our giiKc 
to tho brighter qualities which it dovolopod in the 
healtliier atmosphere of tho West T 
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Fiirtlior, Tnrgoli might have asked with much prolU 
D tlio Clin so of historic truth, and pcrluips in more 
mancipatod yoars lio did iisk, wliotlior economic 
irciimstancos liavo not liad nioro to do with tlio dis- 
Dikition \)t skiYory tliaii Ohristiandoctrinofl wliotlior 
10 vm of rent from free tenants ovor tlto profits to 

0 dnu\ni fraiuBlavodiihonr by tho landownor, has nob 
am £L moro poworful sbiiimlant to omaiicipation, than 
10 monil maxim tliat wo ought to lovo one. another, 
r the OJuifibian proposition that wo aro all equals 
oforo tlio divine throno and co-hoirs of salvation : — 
lio tiler a steady and povnnuioiit fall in tlio prico of 
avO'niisod productions luid not as much to do with 
10 decay of elavcry in liuropo, as the lovo of God or 
10 ilnctriiio of human brotliorhoodd That the in- 
Lumco of OJ;riBtianity, so far as it wont, and, so far 

1 it was a roal powor, tended both to abolish slavery, 
id, whoro it was too foohio to press in this direc* 
on, at any rate tendod to mitigate the harshnoss 
f its usagos, is hardly to bo denied by any fair- 
linded person. Tho truo issuo is what this influence 
counted to, The orthodox historian treats it as 
nglo and oinnipobont. His lictorodox brother — in 
10 oightoeiitli century thoy both usually belonged 
> one family — loaves it out. 

Tbe crowded annals of liuman misology, as well as 
10 more tovriblo olironiclo of tho coiisoquoncoa when 
lisology lias impationtly botakon itsolf to tho cruel 

^ Sue on this subjoot Finlay’s Mediaeval Greece md Trehkond^ 

197 ; and al&o, on tho olhor Imncl, 60, 
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in Europe^ of whicli our o^yn age, font generations 
jfttor, m watching a very decisive, if not a final stage. 
'^\u‘got*s demonatration of the boneficonco of Ohtis- 
tianifcy was dolivorod in July 1760 — almost the exact 
lUidtUo of tlio oighteonth century. The death of the 
jimpovor Oharlos the Sixth, ton years before, had 
given tho signal for the break-up of blio European 
flysbcin, Tho iron army of Prussia made its first 
stride out of tho niuTow northern borders, into the 
bread arena of the West, and every now illustration 
of tlio forbifcudo and depth and far-reaching power of 
X^nissia has boon a now blow to tho old Catholic 
organisation. Tho first act of this prodigious drama 
closed whilo Turgot was a pupil at the Sorbonne. 
The GO\irt of France had blundered into alliances 
against tho rotrogvado and Oatholic house of Austria, 
wliilo England, with oq;ual blindness, had stumbled 
into frioiidship with it. Before tho opening of the 
second act or true climax — that is, before the Seven 
Years* War began — ^interests and forces became more 
naturally adjusted. France, Spain, and Austria, Bour- 
bons and ITapsburgs, the groat pillars of the Church, 
wore ranged against England and Prussia, the half- 
conaoioua rotjrosentabives of those industrial and in- 
dividualist principles which replaced, whether for a 
time or permanently, the decaying system of ai’istooratio 
ensto in toinpoi'al things, and annngrowing Catholicism 
in things spiritual. In 1760 ccolosiaatical far-sighted- 
ness, court inti'iguo, and family ambitions, wore actively 
pi’oparing tho way for tho Austrian alliance in the 
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mopliitic air of Versailles, The issue at stalco waj 
the luaintenanco of the supremacy of tlic ClmroJi, and 
the ancient Christian orgaiiisatiou of Franco and o\ 
Europe. I 

We now know how this long "battle lias gono. T/15 
Jesiub Churchmen lost their load, and were throini 
hack out of the civil and political splieiu Wo knowj 
too, what elFect these blows to the Catholic organisa- 
tion have had upon the activity of the Catholic ideaj 
With tlio decline and extermination of the prej 
dominance of Churchmen in civil affairs, there begaif 
a tendency, ivhich has since become deeper and 
stronger, in the Church to withdraw herself and her 
SODS from a sphere where she could no longer W 
sovereign and queen. Eoligion, since the Eevolutioiij 
isolates the most devout Catholics from political 
action and political interests, This great cliaiige,^ 
however, this return of the loaders of the Christim/ 
society upon the original conceptions of the Ohrisliftu' 
faith, did not come to pass in Turgot’s timo. Tif-' 
watched the struggle of the Church for the mainten-; 
ance of its temporal privilege and honour, and for the- 
continued protection by secular power of its spiriUial 
supremacy. The outcome of tho struggle was lator. i 
We may say, in fine, that if tins first public com- 
position of Turgot’s is extremely imperfect, it was' 
bettor to exaggerate the services of Christianity, alike’ 
03 an internal faith and as a poouliar form of social: 
organisation, than to describe Gregory tho Great and ' 
Innocent, Hildebrand and Eornard, as artful ami- 
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iilgar tyrants, and Aquinas and Uogor Bacon us tlio 
roduots of a purely Ijarbarons, atabioimry, and dark 
50. Tlioro is at drat sight something surprising in 
10 respect wliicli Turgot's aldost coiitomporarics paid 
I the contributions made to progress by Grocco and 
ome, compared witlv thoir angiy disparagement of 
10 dark ages, Tim reason of this contrast wo soon 
iscovor to bo that the pasNioiiB of prosont contests 
ive their own colour to nnni's interpretation of the 
rcumstancos of the romoto middle time, botwoon t)m 
Oman Empire and the commoucoinont of tlio rovolu- 
onary period, Turgot C8ca])od those i)aBsions more 
iiuplotoly than any man of his time who was noblo 
lOugh to bo ondowed with the capacity for passion, 
io novor forgot that it is as w\m and jnst to confess 
10 obligations of mankind to tlio (Jatliolic inonotlioism 
: tho West, as it is sli allow and unjust in profossora of 
hristianity to despise or liato tho lower theological 
retoms which guide tlio Jmmhlor families of maukiinh 
Lot us observe that only three years after tliis 
^adcmic discourse in praise of tho religion of tho 
tno, Turgot was declaring that * tlio greatest of tho 
irvicGS of Ohristianity to tho world was that it had 
oth enlightened and proxiagatcd natural religion,*^ 


IIL 

Turgot^s inquiry into tho extent and quality of 
10 debt of European civilitjation to Obristianlty was 
^ T4cUres siir la ToUraimf TT, vol. ii. 0 S 7 . 
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marked ky a certain broaxUh and largeness, in 8pi(, 
of the bonds of circumstance and subject— for who 
after all, can consider Ohristianity to any puifosj' 
apart from other conditions of general progi’ess or 
without free comparison with other dogmatic systeiiisl 
It is nob surprising, then, to find the same valuable 
gifts of vision coming into play with a thousand timej 
greater liberty and power, when the theme was 
widened so as to comprehend the successive steps of 
theaclvaneemont of tho human mind in all its aspects, 
The Second and more famous of tho two Disooutaa 
at tho Sorhonno was road in Decomher 1760, niid 
professes to treat the Successivo Advances of the 
Human Mind.’ The opening linos are among the 
moat pregnant, as they were among the most origiuaj, 
in the history of literature, and reveal in an outline, 
standing clear against the light, a thought which 
revolutionised old methods of viewing and deseribing 
the course of human affairs, and contained the gornis 
of a now and most fruitful philosophy of society, : 

Tho phenomena of nature, subjected as they arc 
to constant laws, are enclosed in a circle of revok 
tions that remain the same for ever. All comes to 
life again, all peiiahos again; and in those successive 
generaUons, by which vegetables and animals repro- 
duce themselves, time docs no more than bring back 
at each moment tho imago of what it has just 
disraissed. 

successifa do Pesprit liuinain. QShw it 
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■"‘■''f The succession of men, on the contrary, offers 
ago to age a spectacle of continual variations, 
'.teason, freedom, the passions, are incessantly produc- 
new events, All (^ochs are fastened iogeilier bj a 
of causes and effects^ litiUng the condition of 
to all the conditions that have gone hcfm'e it. 
gradually multiplied signs of speech and writing, 
■^'■^pving men an instrument for making sure of the 
-continued possession of their ideas, as well as of 
^■^onparting them to others, have formed out of the 
^^^loiowleclge of each individual a common treasure, 
^'^iVhioh generation transmits to generation, as an in- 
' ^^ai'itanco constantly augmented by the discovories of 
'•-isaoli age; and the human race, observed from its 
■<prsfc beginning, seems in the eyes of tlm philosopher 
X'tp be one vast whole, which, like each individual in 
\it, has its infancy and its growth/ 

This was not a mere casual reflection in Turgot^s 
remind, taking a solitary and separate position among 
;bhosD various and unordered ideas, which spring up 
;and go on existing without visible fruit in every* 
^active intelligence, It was one of the systematic 
conceptions winoli shape and rule many groups of 
facts, fixing a now and high place of their own for 
tliera among the groat divisions of knowledge. In a 
Word, it belonged to tho rare order of truly eroativa 
ideas, and was the root or germ of a whole body of 
vigorous and connected thought. This quality marks 
the distinction, in respeot of the treatment of history, 
between Turgot, and both Bossuet and’ tho great 
VOL. n. H 
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writers of history iii France and England in the 
eighteenth century. Many of the sayings to wliich 
we arc referred for the origin of the modern idea of 
hi&tory, such as Pascal’s for instance, aro the fortnit-oui 
glimpses of men of genius into a vast soa, whos^ 
extent they have not been led to suspect, and whie}) 
only make a passing and momentary mark, BossiKifg 
talk of universal history, wliicli has been so constantly 
praised, was fimdnmontally, and in snbstanee, no 
more than a bit of theological commonplace splendidly 
decorated. He did indeed speak of Hho concatenation 
of human affairs,’ but only in the same sontouco with 
* fclio sequence of the coiuisols of God.^ The gorgeous 
rhetorician of the Ohurch was not likely to rise 
philosophically into the larger air of uniyorsal history/ 
properly so called. His famous Discourse is a viiidh 
cation of divine foresight, by means of an intensely 
narrow survey of such seta of facts as might b& 
thought not inconsistent with the deity’s fixed 
purpose to make one final and decisivo rovelatien to 
men, No one who looks upon tho vast ftssenibtago oj 
stupondous human circumstances, from tho first origin 
of man upon the earth, as merely tho ordained ante- 
cedent of whnt, seen from the long procession of ail 
tho ages, figures in so diminutivo a consummation ai 
the Catholic Church, is likely to obtain a very effecth^ , 
hold of that broad sequence and manydinked chain of 
events, to which Bossuot gave a right name, but 
whose real meaning ho never was even near seizing 
His mentis that he did in a small and rhetorical wa} ' 
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what Montosqniou and Voltairo aftorwarda did in a 
tinily comprchonsivQ and pliilosopliical way; ho 
pressed forward general ideas in connoction with tlio 
recorded movoments of the chief races of mankind. 
For a teacher of history to loavo the baro chroniclor’s 
road so far as to declaro, for example, the general 
principle, inadequate and over-stated as it Is, that 
^religion and civil govornmont aro tho two points on 
which human things revolve,^ — oven this was a clear 
step in advance. The di.stnissal of tho long series of 
emperors from Augustus to Aloxandor Sevorus in two 
or three pages was to show a ripe souse of largo 
historic proportion. Again, Bossuot^s expressions of 
‘the concatenation of the univorso/ of tho inter- 
dependonco of tho parts of so vast a whole, of thoro 
coming no groat clmngo without having its causes in 
foregoing conturios, and of tho true object of history 
being to observe, in connoction with each epoch, those 
secret dispositions of ovents which prepared the way 
Eor groat changes, as well as tho momentous conjunc- 
tures which moro iminediatoly brought thorn to pass^ 
—all those phrases soom to point to n true and 
philosophic survey. But they end in thomsolvos, and 
lead nowhither. Tho chain is an arbitrary and one- 
jided collection of facts. Tho writer docs not 
lautiously follow and fool after the successivo links, 
but forges and chooses and arrays them after a 
pattern of his own, which was fixed indopondontly 
)f them, A sciontifio term or two is not enough 
^ Dismm swr Vllisloire Umv&rsQlU^ pni't iii, cli. ii, 
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to cliHgniBo tlio jmmly tlio.ilogiciil ohsouco „f n. 
troatisa 

Montosqniou and Voltairo n-oro hot.li f„,. oaour,], 
rmnovod from Uoafluot’a point of viow, a,.,l t!,„ 
oJUws of tho OHO, lual tho Esmy on ike jVonnerLi 
Olmraekr o/ifaHoos of tlm otlior, murlc u very ,|iir, 
TOy of coasi<lcrh.g Instory from tho lof(,y ,,,,<1 . 

luotliod of tho orthodox l•hotor^.!iall. Tho a;/)-// 
Jmws m,, puhlishod in 1748, that ia to Hay a ««i;i 
of yoarfl hoforo Turgot’s .Dihcoiuwo at tho BorliDiina 
Voltairo 8 Essay on Aluunm did not (anno out until 
1767,_cr Hovon yoars ktor tliai. tho DiHoonriioj but 
Voltairo hmiHolf liaa told im tiiut ilfl«uiapo!iiti,m,|at(fj 
from 1740, wlum lio propnrod this lunv i.r..«o,Uutii.n 

fit <'110 florviou of Madnnio du 

Clktolot. V 0 miiy henco fairly coiiHidur tho oarrliiij! 
work of Moiitosquion, ami tho cardinal hiatorioal work 
of Voltairo, as virtually holoiigiug to tho huum) 

And they possoss a loading clmraotor in cotnmon. wliWr 
soparatos thorn both from Turgot, and plamiH il,on. 
roktivoly to his idea in a scooiidary rmik. J„ a 
word, Moiitoaqiiiouam! Voltairo, it wo havo to «.ui)cli 
thoir most dwtmotivo quality, inlrodiicod into liiHtoiv 
aystoinatioally, and witli full and docimvo clleut « 
brond gouorality of troatmont. Thoy grouped tk 
facte of Instory j and thoy tlid not group thorn tacnlh 
or .11 acconlanoo with more goographieal or elu-cui 
log cal division, but collootod tl.o faote in «o„ial olmos^ 
and orders from many coimtiios and tiino», Tlidr 
^ Profaeo lo Mmurs, CKuv. xx. 
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ivork ^ work of classification. It showed tlie 

?ossi'bijjj,y. of arranging the manifold and complex 
acts of society, and of the movements of communities, 
index' heads and with reference to definite general 

There is no need here to enter into any criticism 
)f M^ontesquiou^s great work, how far the merits of its 
'xecixtion equalled the merit of its design, how far 
ns vicions confusion of the senses of the word ^ law ^ 
nipa-ired the worth of his hook, as a contribution to 
ndiiotive or comparative history. We have only to 
jeek -the difference between the pliilosophio conception 
JVXontosqiueu and the philosophic conception of 
Turgot, The latter may be considered a more liberal 
JOToplotion of the former, Turgot not only sees the 
)pera.tion of law in the movements and institutions 
)f society, but he interprets this law in a positive and 
scientific sense, os an ascertainable succession of social 
states, each of thorn being the cause and effect of other 
30cia..l states. Turgot gives its deserved prominence 
bo tlio fertile idea of there being an ordered movement 
of gro^vth or advance among societies ; in other words, 
of tliG civilisation of any given portion of manldnd 
having fixed conditions analogous to those of a physical 
organism, 3?inally, he does not limit his thought by 
fixing it upon the laws and constitutions only of 
countries, but refers historical philosophj^ to its 
veritable and widest object ana concern, the steps 
and conditions of the progression of the human 
mindl. 
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How, ho inquires, cun wo aoizo bho ihroiul of tht 
progress of the Imniuii mind ? How tnuui llio roQ^]. 
now overgrown and lialf-hiddon, along wIlicIl Hio racft 
lias travoIlccH Two ideas fluggosb fcUomselvc.s, wliid 
lay foundations for this inquiry. For ono tW 
resources of imfcuro and tho fruitful germ nil Bo;lr 
of knowledge aro fco bo found wliorovur uioii arc to k 
found. ‘Tho subliniost attiiiiuinmis iu‘4^ not, aid 
cannot bo, othor tluin the firsb idea a of somto develoixsj. 
or combined, just as the odifioo wboso mol 

jiinazcs tho eye, of nccossity roposos on Llin eurtli 
that wo tread; and tho samo Honsos, tho niuiii) 
the spectacle of tho stuno univorso, hurt) GViu-ywhorf 
given mon thosamo ideas, as fclio siinn^ iuu!rls mul th 
same dispositions have every wlioro taught de 
same arts.’ Or it niiglit bo put in other w< mh. T)ioro 
is identity in human nature, an<t ropotition in Hurromit 
ing circumstance moans tho rnpvodiiotiou of Hodal 
cousoquenees. For another thing, Hlio twUml stale 
of the nnivorso, by prcsontiiig at tho sauio moment 
on the earth all tho shades of barbarism itiu 1 r i vi I isfition, 
discloses to us as in a single glance tho monument 
the footprints of all tho stops of tho huiimn iniml, the 
measure of tho wholo track along wliicli it. Jius ptisscd, 
the liistory of all tho agoB.’ 

The progress of tho Innnan mind luoauH to Tiiigoi 
the progress of knowledge. Its history i« f hn history 
of the growth and sproad of soioneo and thn luis. Ju 
advance is increased onligbteiunont of tliu ull^Je^ 
standing. From Adam and Evo down to lanvia ih 
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^^'^ourtoenth, the record of progress is the chronicle ol 
‘"fho ever-increasing additions to the sum of what mon 
and the accuracy and fulness with which they 
%no\v. The chief inafcriimont in this enlightenment 
'is the rising up from time to time of some lofty 
superior iutelligonce ; for though human char- 
^Vcter contains oveiywhoro the same principle, yet 
certain minds are endo'wed with a peculiar abundance 
■'of talent that is refused to others. * Ciroiimstancos 
^develop these superior talents, or leave thorn buried 
^in obscurity ; and from the infinite variety of these 
"(circumstances springs the inecptality among nations.* 
TThe agricultural stage goes immediately before a 
-jilecisively polished state, because it is then first 
'ithat there is that surplus of means of subsistence, 
‘jNVhich allows men of higher capacity tlio leisure for 
'usiug it in the acquisition of knowledge, properly so 
^called. 

i!: One of the greatest steps was the precious inven- 
tion of writing, and one of the most rapid was the 
constitution of mathematical knowledge. The sciencos 
that came next matured more slowly, because in 
mathematics the explorer has only to compare ideas 
among one anothoi*, wliile in the others ho has to 
test the conformity of ideas to obj ectivo facts, Mathe* 
inatical truths, becoming more numerous everyday, 
and iucreasingly fruitful in proportion, lead to the 
development of hypotheses at onco more extensive and 
more exact, and point to new experiments, which in 
their turn furnish new problems to solve, ‘ So nocos* 
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sity porfocts tlic instrainont ; so 
support in pliji-sics, to whicli it loinls itH lamp 
Jtnowledgo is bound togethoi* ; so, notivitlisi 
tbo diversity of their advance, all l.hi> siiioimi 
one nnothor mutual aid ; and bo, l)y foire of 
a way, of multiplying systoins, of oxliaiiHting 
so to 82 )oalc, the world at longfcli itrrivoa at tho 
lodge of a vast numbor of truths. ’ It iiiiglit, * 
if a prodigious confusion, as of tonginoi, wfmt 
fiom so enormous an aclvanoo itloiig hk iniin^ 
Tlio difToront soiencos, originally uciifnit'd w 
fow simjdo notions common to all, run imw. 
their advanco into more extensive uiul diilicult 
only bo surveyed apart. But uu advanco, f 
still, brings them together again, 1>O04iuno that j; 
dopondonco of all truths is diacovenul, which, 
it links them ono to anotlior, fclirowB light o: 
by another.’ 

Alas, tho liistory of opinion is, in nnn of its 
oxtoiisivo brnnohos, tho history of error. 'J'lui i 
aio the single sourco of our idons, lunl fiinii 
models to the hiingination. Honeo that nuarly 
iigiblo disposition to judge wliak wo iiro igmtu 
y what wo know; honeo those drjcapl.ivti iiiiii 
to wliich tho primitive rudeness of jnan Hiinn 
itso , (ficff watched nature, as /Aeir ci/rs mn 
to the surface of ap-afound ocean, instecui of Ihc i 
bed hdden mder the tiiaim, they saw iiofhhu/ kt 
om hhness. Every object in riaturn had its 
and this god formed after the pattern of men, 
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men’a attributes auil mon’s vicos.'* Here, in luitlivo- 
nomorphism, or tho transfer of human quality to 
things not human, and tho invention of spiritual 
existences to bo tho recipients of this quality, 
Turgot justly touched tho root of most of tho 
wrong thinking that has boon ns a nmnaclo to 

scionco. ^ 

His admiration for fclioso oijoehs in which now 
truths wore most succossfully (liscavorocl, and old 
fallacies most signally routed, did not inwont Turgot 
from appreciating tho agea of criticism thoii 
aorvices to knowlcdgo, Ho (loos full juatico to 
Alexandria, not only for its astronomy and goomotry, 
but for tlmb peculiar studionsnoss ^vhich oxorcisea 
itself loss on tilings than on hooks ; wliose atrongth 
lies less in producing and discovering, than in collect- 
ing and comparing and estimating what has boon 
produced and discovorodj which does nob i>rosa 
forward, but gazes backward along tho road that has 
already boon traversed Tlio studios that require 
most genius, are not always tlioso wliich imply most 
progress in the mass of men* There arc inind» to 
which nature lias given a inomory capable of comparing 
truths, of suggesting an aiTangomcnt that places tliOBO 
truths in the fullest light; but to which, at tlio same 
time, she has refused that ardour of genius which 
insists on inventing and opening out for itsolf now 
lines of discovery. Made to unite former discoveries 
under a single point of viow, to surround thorn with 
ip. COl. 
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light, and to exhibit bhom in entiro perfeotion, it tlmv 
are nob luminaries that burn and sparldo of them- 
selves, at least they are like diamonds that reflect 
with dazzling brilliance a borrowed lighb,’ 

Thus Turgot’s conception of progress regards it 
mainly, if not entirely, ns ngradim! dawn and diffusion 
of light, the spreading abroad of the rays of knowledge 
Ho does not assert, as some modems have crudely 
asserted, that morality is of the nature of a fixed 
quantity ; still ho hints something of tho kind, 
‘Morality,’ ho says, speaking of Greece in tho time of 
its early physical speculation, ‘though still imperfect, 
still kept fewer relics of the infancy of reason. Those 
everspringing necessities which so incessantly recall 
man to society, and force him to bond to its laws, 
that instinct) that sentiment of whnt is good and 
right, which Providence has ongrawed in all hearts, 
and which precedes reason, all lend the thinkers ol 
every time back to the same fundamental piinoiplej 
of the science of morals.’ 

Wo meet with this limitation of tho idea of 
progress in every member of the school to which, 
more than to any other, Tui^ot belonged. 'Even in 
the vindication of the claims of Christianity to the 
gratitude of mankind, he had forborne from laying 
stress on any original contribution, supposed to bo 
made by that religion to the precious stook of othical 
ideas. Ho dwells upon tho ‘tender zeal for the 
progress of truth that the Christian religion inspired,’ 
and recounts the various ciroumstanoe8 « in whioh if 
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preadaml promoted the social and political conditions 
lost favourable to intellectual or scientific activity, 
fhatovor may be the truth or the value of Ghnsti- 
aity as a dogmatic S3^stem, thei'o can he little doubt 
lat its weight as a historic force is to be looked for, 
otso much in the encouragement it gave to science 
11(1 learning, in respect of -which Western Europe 
robably owes more to Mahometanism, as in the high 
ad generous types of character which it inspired, A 
mi of rare moral depth, warmth, or delicacy, may 
e a more important olemont in the advance of 
viliaation, than the newest and truest deduction 
om what Turgot calls ‘the fundamental principles 
: the science of morals/ The leading of souls to do 
hat is right and humane, is always more urgent than 
lere instmetion of tlie intelligence as to what exactly 
the right and tlie humane. The saint after all has 
place in positive history; but the men of the 
ghteonth century passionately threw him out from 
loir calendar, as the mere wooden idol of superstition, 
hoy eagerly recognised the genius of scientific dis- 
)very ; but they had no eyes for the genius of moral 
oliness, ‘ Turgot, far as he was from many of the 
arroAviiesses of his time, yet did not entirely transcend 
lis, the worst of them all. And because he could 
}t perceive there to bo any new growths in moral 
lienco, he loft out from a front place among the 
n’ces that have given strength and ripeness to the 
amaii mind, the superior capacity of some men foi 
■ndling, by word and example, the glowing lovo and 
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devout practice of morality in rti- 
generations of their feliows- 

The mechanical arts, Turgot i:My , 
the dark ages by the ueccssitit^i of •- 
cause ‘it is impossible but that out ti.<f * 
sans practising them, there should o 
time one of those men of genius u !=< - > ' 
with other men, as gold is foun i 
earth of amino/ Surely in the ; o... 
arose, with keener feeling for tir? -i i; 
of the time, and finer knowledge ^ r.. ? 
capacities of human nature to jue / ? ’ 
make their satisfaction the basi^ f.ir ;> = 
aids and holier aspirations and 
practice. The work of all sucli tur n 
in an outline of the progressive tor*';, 
mindj as much as the work of tlio^e vd./ 
of exchange, the art of musical 
clocks, gunpowder, and all the otluir i 
ments for multiplying the powers oi 
convonienees of life. 

Even if we give Turgot the boni-:! 
whether he intended to describe iiiufc 
gross of the human intelligence, or fh-: 
of the mind, the omission of the wlii>h 
still a defect* jPor as he interprets k-i: 
the conformity of our ideas to fact!^, 
been a clearly recognisable progrcf-^ in 
conformity of our ideas to the most 
of all, the various circumstances oi 
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motives ni«l coiiHwiuomtoH'l Ko fiu'.tor innoiif; tlio 

coiistituoiita o( ii i)v(i«i"SHivo eiviliiiiition tUiKorvoH iiioro 

cnvofully to lio tiilcou into iiooimiii, than tlin Uo/'mi in 
wliioli tlio cui'i'oiik o|iiiiii>n inul uonj-in (if a Hooiuty 
rocognisu tlio coiniirolu'nMivniitiHH of ntonil oliligatioii. 
More tlmii nptin imytliiiiK ">«''i I'l’OfuroHH dopoiul 
on tlio kinds of ooinlinU. wliioli a cniinmmily dnasilica 
ns moml ov immoral, ami u|ion tim widor or juirrowor 
inolusivimcss witliin I'iKi'l oMiimil Imuiukrimi of whafc 
oiightm’ouglitnoktolmloftolH'n uinl iiaUiroroiit, Thn 
conditions wliioli (ii’oaMi anil niiHlify IIioho otliioiil rogu- 
lotions, —tlmir law in a wiml, form a i1o|iartm(mt of 
tho history of tho Iniinan niiiul, whioJi oun lio almost 
loss readily diaimtisiMl with tliiui any otlior. 'What 
aoii of a liistmy of I'hiroim would that ho, which 
should omit, foi‘ oxum|do, to couaidor Uio inlluonco of 
the moml vigour of (hdviiiiiiiti upon tlio growth of the 
imtions nllofitod liy it'l 

Moroovor, Turgot expressly udiniUi tho ovor-proBonb 
wants of society lo lie the Hlimulatirig agontn, as well 
as tho guides, of ssieulilic energy. Ho expressly 
admits, too, that they are coimlimtly idnolcing mon 
by tho skirt, and foreing thoiii hiiek to soeial niloa of 
oondufit, It is (lortain, tlioroforo, that as tho iiocob- 
sitios of soflioty imiroiiBO in nmiilmr ami coniploxity, 
morality will lie developed U) I'orroBpoml with tlioin, 
nnd tho way in wliinli now applicationn of othical 
soiitimouts to tlm domaiulH of tlio cmninon wcnl are 
made, is ns iiitmesting and a« dosurvlng of a place in 
wiy Boioiitidc im[Hiry into sotjuil priigross, as the now 
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applications of pliysical truths to satisfy nuitorinl nccth 
and to further matorial coiivoiiiouco. Turgot justlj 
points to the porfocting of laiigiiago us oiio of tiij 
most important of tho many procossos that go to thj 
general advancomont of tho race. * Not loss, hii t nun-j^ 
important is tho analogous work of porfon ti)ig our idej^ 
of virtue and duty. Suroly tliia olianihor, too, iti tha 
great Inboiatory deserves that tho hist^udau 
unseal its door and oxploro its rccosscs. 

Tho charactoiistic merits of tho second of tlio t\(o 
discourses at tho Sorbonuo may bo briidly ileaeribocl 
in this way. It recogniaos tlie idou of onlevcd e«f. 
cession in connection with tho facts of sooioty. It «oj- 
siders this succession as ono, not of supordtiijil events 
but of worhing forces. Thus liolinglrroho, writing 
fifteen ye-ars boforoj had said that ‘as to ovouta that 
stand recorded in history, wo sou thorn all, ivo «co 
them as they followed ono another, or us tlioy produced 
one another, eaiises? or ofl'oets, innnodhito iir roinnto.'* 
But it is very ovidont from his illustratioim tlint by 
all this he understood no more than tho immedinto 
connection between one tmiianotion and niiotlicr. lie 
thought, for example, of tho Eovohition of 1088 boiiig 
ft oonsoquonco of tlio bad govorumont of James tho 
Second ; of this bad govornmont synJiigiug from tho 
Icing’s attachment to popoiy ; this in turn Imiiig oaiiRcd 
by the exile of tho royal family j this oxilo having ih 
source in Cromwell’s usurpation j and ao forth, oiio 
may suppose, down to the Noaohian floo'd, or the m 

?/’ Watory, FaitUr II. 
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tho enrth Avas formloss and void. Ib is mero 
/utility to talk of cauBO and effect in connection with 
' gtrin" of avbiti'ai'ily chosen incidonta of this sorb, 
and effect, in Turgot's souse of history, doscribo 
relation botAvoon certain sets or groups of cirenm- 
afcancGS, that aro of a peculiarly decisive kind, hecauso 
tlifi BiirfacG of events conforms itself to their inner 
\yorking. His account of those deciding circumstances 
ivvas norwh at ayo should he iikoly to accept noAv, because 
ho limited thorn too closely to purely intolloctnal ac- 
- as Avo liavo soon, and because lio failed 

to sec tho necessity of tracing tho root of the Avhole 
groAvth to certain principles in tho mental constitution 
6f miinldnd. But, at all ovonts, his conception of 
history rose above merely individual concerns, om- 
hi'aced the successive movements of societies and thoir 
i-elatioes to one another, and sought tho spring of 
revolutions in tho affairs of a commiuiiby in long brains 
of preparing conditions, intovnal and oxtornal. Above 
all, history Avns a wliolo. Tho fortimes and achieve- 
ments of eaoli nation Avoro scrutinised for thoir effect 
on tho gi'OAvth of all mankind. 


IV. 

In tho year 1761, Turgot, then in his thirty-fourth 
year, Avas appointed to tho office of Intondant in the 
Qenorality of Limoges. There wore throe different 
divisions of Fiance in tho oigliteonth century : first 
and oldest, tho diocese or oeolosiastieal ciroumscrip- 
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fcion ; SQoondj the province or military govonimoiit j 
and third, bho Gencraliby, or a district dofmed for 
figeal and administrativo purposoB. TJio Inbontiaiit 
in the govommont of tho last confciuy wns very nuich 
whafc the Prefect is in tlio govominonb of our oivt] 
time. Perhaps, however, wo iiudorstautl Tiu'got^e 
position in Limousin host, by comparing ib to tliatcf: 
tho Chief Commissionor of some groat district in oin 
Indian Empire. Per oxainplo, tho first taslc >rliicii 
Turgot had to perform was to oxoouto a now Lad- 
assessment for purposes of imperial ruvotmo, He 
had to construct roads, to build barracks, to luhninistcr • 
jusbico, to deal with a famine, just ns tho English 
civilian has to do in Orissa or Bohar. Much of th; 
time was taken up in olaborato momormla to the ■ 
central government, and tho desk of tho con troll ot 
general at Versailles was loaded with ininiUcg mid 
reports exactly like tho voluminous papers which 1|]| 
the mahogany boxes of tho Moinbors of Council mid 
the Homo Secretary at Calcutta. Tho fuiuk mental 
conditions of tho two systems of govommont wore imioli 
alike; absolute political authority, aud an olahoratoly 
centralised civil admiuistration for kooping or<Ior and: 
raising a revoimo, Tho diroob authority of au Tntemd^ : 
ant was not considerable. His chief funolions vm'o 
tho sotblomenfcof detail in executing tho gonoral owlor^ 
that ho received from tho minister j a provisional; 
decision on oorbain kinds of minor aflaire; iintl a powei l 
of judging some civil suits, subject to appeal to tlio 
Council But though tho lutoudant was so strictly ^ 
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ibord' yt)fcliowii« llio iimii of tlm KitvinniiMtul, 

>“ Tho I'ovoriitiioul, 

hlv his (lyOH, iitid only lu'ltiil on Uio failh 

i his ' “>"1 niiiniait.iiiii!i j anil Hum 

, Kovoriimoiifc iiiiili!'l in ilaiilf 

1 forj^s^of olili}?ial lo l«) itniiMwiiully 

!tivo I to ' 

Of all blt*» tliiil'y-i'W» iliaUidlu in wlii<:li lint 
iiblioi'it of I'oUvimti IIiudoiiihioii 

6“plo a«d tl**’ tintli«rit.yof till' iiiiiUHtnriil, VarMiiillitt*. 
10 Gconoralii^y .l<iiui.i;j:t!;i wan tlio {inoniHl-, |.|i« riitloHl-, 
16 JTiost 

of tlio fcrttvollm’ witli a mind fui Ilia idaliinmfjun, 
lecQ Wore itiimamlral ntyion nf J.''ran(!(i wIkwo 

niliiig ilidioinuawutt-rHeeiuiH, dmiii «Ioiih 

sboncliiir/' iiiu)[iliilli(m.tioa, and hIoiihh Iniiij' wiLli 

oods of cUoHtmd, all mioinad to inaltn a hividiev 
iotux’o thfix» tlio olatarftd l»oaul.y of jiroHian-onH Nor- 
imdy, or tU« olivo-Kravoa and oianga-fjfavdeim of 
'rovonco. A.rtliiu' ifotniK tlmuglit Urn LiiiHmsia tho 
lost beautiful l'<iii> <if FraiJ««. UMliaj)[iily for tlio 
altivatox-» fclioao Ki'ucionH aonforiimlioiiH lioloii{^«d to a 
arsb and olitH'liHli Hoil. For liini tlio roll of tUo oluillr 
nd tko mtiHsiiiKiif •’'“i KiiMiil-'i iroidd liavo boon woll 
xchangod fox' Uio fat loiniia of lovol l.’ic!ar(ly. Tlio 
3 il of tlio T^ixuonaiu wue dnolurod liy i(H inliivbifconta 
3 be tlxo irioat uiifjratofiil in tlio wlinlo kingdom, 
Btux'nixifj XX o iiiovo tlian four not for ono of flood Bowii, 
rhilo tliox'o wn« land in tlio vido of tha tlaroiiTio that 
abixrjnod. tliii’ty-fold. T'lio two ooiulflionH for luiBing 

VOT-r. II. I 
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tolerable crops were abundance of labour mi abur4; 
anco of manuiu But misery drove the men 
and the stock were sold to pay the taxes. So 
land lacked botli the araia of the tiller, and tlie dre^i^ 
ing whose generous chemistry would have tran&mu!^ 
the dull earth into fruitfulness and plenty* 
extent of the district was ostimated at a millro n 
a half of hectares, equivalent to nearly four milliiife 
of English acres ; yet the population of tliis vast tt^ 
Avas only five hundred thousand souls. Eveu 
it is not more than eight hundred thousand, 

The common food of the people was the ehcsln^; 
and to the great majority of tliem even the coais%; 
rye-bread was a luxury that they had never 
Maiso and buckwheat wore their chief cereals, 
these, together with a coarse radish, took up huad:re>^ 
of acres that might under a happier system have fRv 
duced fine wheat and nourished fruit-trees. 
had onca been a certain export of cattle, but that 
now come to an end, partly because the general 
of the district had impaired the quality of the 
and partly because the Parisian butchers, who vr^ ; 
by much the greatest customers, had found the market^ J 
of Normandy more convenieiifc. The more tho trails ■ 
went down, the heavier was the burden of tho catd^^; 
tax on the stock that remaiuod. The stock -dealer 
was thus ruined from both sides at once. In tk; 
same way, the Limousin horses, whoso breed had be€& 
famous all over Prance, had ceased to be an object ca 
commerce, and the progressive increase of taxariis 
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gradually extinguished tho trade. Atigoumois, 
'"^hicb foraied part of the Generality of Limoges, had 
' li^evlously boasted of producing the best and finest 
^aper in the world, and it had found a market not 
^Tjly tliroughout France, hut all over Europe. There 
:^ad been a time when this manufacture supported 
mills; at tho death of Lewis xiv, their number 
^padl fallen from sixty to sixteen. An excise duty at 
%e mill, a duty on exportation at the provincial 
'iron tier, a duty on the importation of rags over the 
provincial frontier, — all these vexations had succeeded 
■|n reducing the trade with Holland, one of Fiancees 
host customers, to one-fourth of its previous dimen- 
sioas. Nor were paper and cattle the only branches 
bf trade that had been blighted by fiscal perversity, 
[the same burden amsted the transport of saffron 
across tho borders of the province, on its way to 
Sung ary and Prussia and the other cold lands where 
saffron was a favourite condiment, Salt which came 
ip the Oliarento from the marshes by the coast, was 
^tripped of all its profit, first by tho duty paid on 
si’ossing from tho Limousin to P6rigord and Auvergne, 
Hid next by the right possessed by certain of the 
freat lords on the banks of the Oharente to help 
liomselves at one point and another to portions of 
he cargo. Iron was subject to a harassing excise in 
.11 those parts of the country that were beyond tho 
Liris diction of the parlement of Bordeaux, The effect 
f such positive hindrances as those to the transit of 
bods was further aided, to the destruction of trade. 
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by the absence of roads. There wore four roads ijr, 
the provinco, but all of them so bad that the tra; 
veller knew not whether to curse more lustily tig 
rocks or tho swamps that mtermpfcod liis jouruej- 
alternately. There wore two rivers, tlio Vionnc aod: 
the and these might seem to an onthiisin^^ 

for the famous argument from Design, as if 
had intended thorn for the transport of timber fro^a^; 
the immense forests that crowned the Limousin liilk" 
Unluckily, thoir bods were so thickly bestrewn wife 
rock that neither of them was navigable for any co^ 
siderablo part of its long course through the ilhsfcarred 
province. 

Tho inhabitants wore as cheerless as the land ^ 
whicii they lived. They had none of the fiery onorgy^ 
the eloquonco, the mobility of tho people of tJie souOu 
Still less were they endowed with the apt intolligoiicc^ 
the ease, the social amiability, the openness, of theif 
neighbours ou tho north. *Tho dwellers in Upper 
Limousin,^ said ono who knew thorn, ‘ are coatfioau^; 
heavy, jealous, distrustful, avaricious.^ Tlio dwollenj 
ill Lower Limousin had a less repulsive address, but: 
they were at least as narrowly solf-intorestod at ]\m\, 
and they added a capacity for tonaeioue and v indie-' 
tive hatred. The Limousins had the suporstilioiu; 
doctrines of other semi-harbarous populations, and ItiGf 
had thoir vices. They passed abruptly and withoul 
remorse from a penitential procession to tho tavera 
and tho brothel, Their Christianity was as superficial 
as that of the peasant of tho Eifel in our own clay, o? 
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tlie riimish converts of whom we are told that 
hey ai’O boyoud sacrificing a foal in 

^dnout of the Virgin Mary. Saint Martial and Saiui 
ijeona^'d wore the patron saiats of the country, and 
pore the objects of an adoration in comparison with 
yhicli the other saints, and oven God himself, were 
fhmst into a secondary place. 

! In short, the people of the Generality of Limoges 
fOpi'esented the most unattractive type of peasantry, 
^hey deeply superstitious, violent in their pre- 
judices, obstinate wifchstauders of all novelty, rude, 
3ull, stupid, perverse, and hardly redeeming a narrow 
lind blinding covetousness by a stubborn and mechani- 
pal industry. Their country has been fixed upon as 
fcho cradle of Celtic nationality in France, and there 
nre some who believe that here the old Gaulish blood 
Jopt itself purer from external admixture than was 
the case anywhere else in the land In our own day, 
hvhon an orator has occasion to pay a compliment to 
■the townsmen of Limoges, he says that the genius of 
[the people of the district has ever been faithful to 
its source; it has ever held the balance true between 
itho Trank tradition of the north, and the Eoman 
.;traclitLon of the sonth. This makes an excellent 
• period for a rhetorician, but the fact which it conveys 
finade Limousin all the severer a task for an adminis- 

■ trator. Almost immediately after his appointment, 
[Turgot had the chance of being removed to Eouen, 
f and after that to Lyons. Either of these promotions 

■ ^oulcl have had the advantages of a considerable 
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iucreaso oi income, less laborious duties, aiul a iiuiclj 
more agreeable Tesidenco. Turgot, Avifch a Jiigli scm 
of duty that probably soonied quixotic ouough to tbe 
Controllor-GeneTal, declined the profcnnont, on 
veiy ground of the difficulty and im^Dor banco of the 
task that ho had already undertaken. ^ Poor j)rasctnU^ 
^ar kinffdomP had been Quosnay’s constant e.xelamar 
tion, and it had sunk deep into the spirit of bh 
disciple. He could have little thought of liigb salary 
or personal ease, when lio discerned an opportunity oi 
improving the hard lot of the peasant, and softening 
the misfortunes of the realm. 

Turgot was one of the men to ivhom good govoni- 
ment is a religion. It might be said to bo the redigicit; 
of all the best men of that century, and it ^vns natural 
that it should be so. The decay of a theology tliaV 
2)laces our deepest solicitudes in a aj^horo boyond tin* 
is naturally accompanied by a transfer of those lifgh 
solicitudes to a nearer scene. But though tho de.'^ire 
for good government^ and a right sense of its cardinal 
importance, were common ideas of the time in uH the 
best heads from Voltaire downwards, yet Turgot liad 
a patience which in them was univorsally wanting. 
Tliore are two sox’fcg of mistaken people in the u orld: 
those who always tliink that somobhiug could and 
ought to have been done to prevent disaster, and 
those who always think that nothing could Imvo been 
dona Turgot was very far removed indeed from 
the latter class, but, on the other side, ho was too 
sagacious not to know that there are somo ovila of 
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liich wo do well to boar a part, as the besfc mcaiig of 
litigating the oblior part. Tliougli ho respected the 
iltings of Rousseau and confessed hia obligations to 
lom, Turgot abhorred dGclamation, He had no hope 
[ Clearing society of the intellectual and moral di^bris 
E ages at a strolce. Nor had he abstract standards 
£ human bliss. Tlio keyword to his political theory 
raa not Pity nor Bonevolouce, but Justice. Wc are 
[ire to go wrong/ he said once, when pressed to 
onfer some advantage on the poor at the cost of the 
[ch, ' the moment we forget that justice alone can fceej^ 
lalancQ ime aimng all nghis and all interest^,^ Let 
s proceed to watch this principle actively applied in 
field where it was grievously needed. 

: As everybody knows, the great fiscal grievance of 
lid Prance was the iwille^ a tax raised on jiroperty and 
ncome, but only on the property and income of the 
tnprivileged classes. In the Limousin Turgot*s pre- 
lecesaor tried to substitute for the arbitrary iailUy 
i tax aystomatieally assessed in proportion to the 
amount of tho personas property. Such a design 
nvolved a complete ro-mcasuremont and re-valuation 
>£ all the land of the Generality, and this was a task 
3f immensG magnitude and difficulty- It was very 
imperfectly performed, and Turgot found the pro- 
vince groaning under a moss of fiscal anomalies and 
disorders. Assessment, collection, exemption, were 
all alike conducted without definite principles or 
uniform system, Besides those abuses, tho total sum 
demanded from the Generality by the royal govern- 
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raonfc was greaUy in excess of th*}. Uji'nl 
The di strict was h eavily o v e r c Ij arg* • i , x . 1 1 ^ . 

other districts aroiiBcl it. No lijr-iuction L r... ’ 
made from the sum exacted hy the troa.''i5ty, 
the falling off in prosperity wuh great anil * = ^ ‘ ' 

Turgot computed that ^tho king's s^liar.' ' w.-i . , 
as that of the proprietors; in other wurd^ r..; ^ 
absorbed one half of the net i>ro(Iucta of 
The government listened to these ivjirei^eiitari 
conceded to the Generality about half of ith- 
sions that Turgot had solicited A groaua^ ^ 
was the re-adjnstmont of tho burden, thus o,. 
within tho province. The people were so i/’ ^ 

by the disorders which had been introduced v,, 


imperfect operation of the proportional 
with the charaotoristie impatience of a lii-U 
unintelligent population, they wore hocdlos.rlv . 
out for a return to the more familiar, ami 
more comfortable, disorders of tho arbitrvuy 
Turgot, as was natural, resisted this slovenU' 


ana appiioci himsolf with i^ealous imluntr^' r< 
immense and complex work of eflecting a o:.^r 
levision and sottlomont of tho regulations for 
meat, and, what was a more gigantic ontvqju:= 
carrying out a new survey and new valuation of ; 
and property, to^serve os a true base for the ay 
tion of an equitable assessment. At the 
thirteen years of indomitable toil tho work v. 
imfiDishod, eWefly owing to want of money h 
oxeoution, I he court wasted more in a fortni-I 


J 
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tho easy follies of Yorsailles, than would have given 
to the Limonsiii the instrument of a (inished scheme 
of fiscal order. Turgot^s labour was not wholly 
thrown away. The worst abuses were corrected, and 
the wosb crying iniquities swept away, save that 
iniquity of the exemption of the privileged orders, 
which Turgot could not yet venture to touch, 
i Lotus proceed to another of tho master abuses of 
the old system. The introduction of the Corv4e, in 
the souse in which we have to speak of it, dates no 
further back than the beginning of the eighteenth 
cfiutury. It was an encroachment and an innovation 
pu tho part of the bureaucracy, and the odd oii'cum- 
stauce has been remarked that the first mention of 
the road corv4es in any royal Act is the famous edict 
of 1776, which suppressed them. Until the Regency 
this famous word had described only the services owed 
by dependents to their lords, It meant so many days 
labour on the lord^s lands, and so many offices of 
domestic duty. When, in the early part of the 
century, the advantages of a good system of high- 
roads began to be perceived by the government, the 
convenient idea came into the heads of the more 
ingenious among the Intendants of imposing, for the 
construction of the roads, a royal or public corvee 
analogous to that of private feudalism. ^ Few more 
mischievous imposts could have been devised. 

That undying class who are contented with the 
shallow presumptions of priori reasoning in economic 
matters, did, it is true, find specious pleas even for the 
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load cwit/e. Thoro litis novoi’ Lonu an nliiiRo in tho 
hiatorj of the world, for wliicli Hoitudiiiiif' g()o,| 
not bo said. If men ouviiod inoiioy by labour aii(j 
Liso of thoir time, why not foiiuiro from tliom tiinn 
and labour instead of monoy ? .By tlio luUor clovico 
are we not assured against malvorsatioii of the fan,!.,} 
Those who substituto words for tbingfi, and v^vj-y, 
plausibilitios for tho obsoiwntion of oxiioiinnro, could 
prolong those nrgumonts indofiiiitoly. The evils cl 
tho road corvdo monnwhilo roinniiiml pivtont and- 
indisputablo. In England at tho sairio puriod, i( jj 
true, tlio country people woro obliged to giro bI.x tlays 
in the year to tho ropiiir of tho htgliwayH, iindnrtiio 
managomont of tho justices of tho poaiio, And in 
England tho biisinosa was porfonnod without ep|)rc,s. ^ 
sion.^ But then this only illustmtcs tho imwisdom of 
arguing about economic arrangonionts in tho alwlraM, 
All depends on tlio conditions by wliieli tlio (-iven 
amngomont is surrounded, and a pruetioo Unit in - 
England was merely cIinnBy, was in Eranco not only 
clumsy but agross cruelty. TJioro tho hurdeit united 
almost all tho follies and iniquitioB with wJiioh a imldic 
servico could bo loaded. Tlio Erouch pnaaaut liud t« 
give, not SIX, but twolvo or fiftoon daye of Inhoitr every 
year for tho ooustruction and repair of tho roads of 
his neighhourlieod. If ho had a Jiorao mul eart, li,«y 
too woro prised into tho sorvico. Ho could nol 
choose the time, and iio was oonatantly carried mvav 
a fee moment when his own poor hiirvoab noedcdJth 
nght ann and Ins suporvision. Ho roooivod no pay, 
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^jid his days on tho roads wot!Q days of hunger to 
limself and his family. Ho had the bitfcornoss of 
knowing that the advantage of tho high-road was 
light, indirect, and sometimes null to himself, while 
tm direct and great to tho town merchants and 
he country gentlemen, who contributed not an hour 
lOY a sou to the worh. It was exactly the most 
pdigeiit upon whose hacks this slavish load was placed. 
Chore wore a hundred abuses of spite or partiality, of 
avouiitism or vengeance, in the allotment of the work. 
Che wretch was sent to the part of the road most 
Liatant from his own house ; or he was forced to worlc 
or a longer time than fell fairly to his share ; or he 
aw a neighbour allowed to escape on payment of a 
«m of money* And at tho end of all the roads were 
rile. Tlie labourers, having little heart in work for 
phicli they had no wage, and weakened by want of 
ood, did badly what they had to do. There was no 
;cientific suporintendenee, no skilled direction, no 
lystem in the construction, no watchfulness as to tho 
naintenance. The rains of winter and the storms of 
iiiiumer did damage that one man could have repaired 
)y careful industry from day to day, and that for lack 
)f this one man went on increasing, until the road foil 
nto holes, the ditches got filled up, and deep pools of 
vator stood permanently in the middle of the highway. 
Che rich disdained to put a hand to the work ; the 
loor, aware that they would bo forced to the hated task 
u the following autumn or spring, naturally attended 
€ their own fields, and loft the roads to fall to ruin. 
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It need not be said that this barbarous slovonliuoss 
and disorder meant an incredible waste of rosonrcca. 
It was calculated that a contractor would have 
provided and nmintainecl fine roads for little more 
than one- third of the cost at which the com!^ 
furnished roads that were execrable. Condorcefc was 
right in comparing the government in this matter to 
a senseless fellow, who indulges in all the moro lavish 
not, because by paying for nothing, and getting ovory- 
thing at a higher price on credit, he is never frightened 
into sense by being confronted with a budget of his 
prodigalities. 

It takes fewer words to deacribo Turgotfs way of 
dealing with this oriental mixture of extravagance, 
injustice, and squalor. The Intendant of Oaon \m\ 
already proposed to the inhabitants of that district . 
the alternative plan of commuting the into a 

money payment Turgot adopted and perfected this 
great transformation. He substituted for poisoiml 
service on the roads a yearly rate, proportional iu 
amount to the taille. Ho instituted a systomatic 
survey and direction of the roads, existing or roqiiii'cd 
in the Generality, and he committed the execution of 
the approved plans to contractors on exact an<l 
business-like piinciplos. The result of this ohango 
was not merely an immense relief to the unfortunato 
men who had been every year harassed to death and 
half-ruined by the old method of forced labour, but 
80 remarkable tm improvement both in tho goodnesa 
ftud extension of tho roads, that when Arthur Young 
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fcnt over them five and twenty years afterwards, lie 
ironounced them by far the noblest public ways to be 
>uiid anywhere in France. 

Two very instructive facts may bo mentioned in 
jimectioiL with the suppression of the mvies in the 
itnousin. The first is that the central government 
jsented to the changes proposed by the young In- 
>iidant, aa promptly as if it had been a committee 
: the Convontion, instead of being the nominee of 
1 absolute king. The other is that the people in 
te country, when Turgot had his plana laid before 
Lem in their parish meetings held after mass on 
mdays, listened with the keenest distrust and sus- 
cion to what they insisted on regarding as a sinister 
jaign for exacting more money from them. Well 
ight Condorcet say that very often it needs little 
urage to do men harm, for they constantly suffer 
tranquilly enough ; but when you take it into 
>ur head to do them some service, then they revolt 
.d accuse you of being an innovator. It is fair, 
^^yover, to remember how many good grounds the 
-ench countryman had for distrusting the profes- 
ms of any agent of the government. For oven in 
o case of this very reform, though Turgot was able 
make an addition to the taille in conamutation of 
3 work on the roads, he was not able to force a 
ritribution, either to the taUle or any other impost, 
um the privileged classes, the very persons who 
■ro best able to pay. This is only an illustration 
what is now a well-known fact, that revolution 
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was made necessary less by despotism than by imvh 
lege on the ono sidOj and by intense political clistnisl 
on the other side. 

Turgot was thoroughly awake to the necessity of 
penetrating imblic opinion. The first principle of 
the school of Economists was an ^enlightened poopla' 
Nothing was to be done by thorn j everything to , 
bo done for thorn. But they were to bo trained to 
understand the grounds of the measures winch a ; 
central authority conceived, shaped, and carried into : 
practice. Eoussoau was tlie only writer of tho rovo- ' 
lutionary school who had tho modern democratic faith 
in the virtue and wisdom of tho common pcoiilo. 
Voltaire habitually spoke of their bigotry and pre- 
judice with tho natural bitterness of a cultivated 
man towards tho incurable vices of ignorance. Tlid 
Economists admitted Voltairo^s view as true of nir . 
existing state of things, but they looked to cducatioiii 
meaning by that something more than primary iii-. 
struction, to lead gradually to the devolopinonfc of . 
sound political intelligonoo, Hence when 'Jhirgot 
come into full power as tho minister of Lewis XVf., 
twelve years after he first wont, to his obsexiro duties 
in the Limousin, ho introduced tho metliod of j)i'Or 
facing his edicts by an elaborate statement of tho . 
reasons on which their policy rested. And on tlio 
same principle ho now adopted the only moans at hi -9 
disposal for instructing and directing opinion. Tho 
book-press was at that luoinent doing trontencUuis 
tvork among the classes with education and loistiro- 
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But the newapiiper press hardly existed, and oven if 
it had existed, however many official journals Turgot 
inight have had under his inspiration, the people 
^vhose minds he wished to affect were unable to read. 
There was only one way of reaching them, and that 
was through the priests. Keligious life among tho 
Liinousins waa, as we have seen, not very pure, but 
it is a significant law of human nature that the less 
pure a religion is^ tho more important in it is the 
place of the priest and his office. Turgot pressed the 
cur (5 8 into friendly service. It ia a remarkable fact, 
not without a parallel in other parts of modern his- 
tory, that of tho two great conservative corporations 
of society, the lawyers did all they coiild to thwart 
hi a projects, and the priests did all they could to 
advance thorn. In trutli the priests are usxially more 
or less sympathetic towards any foi'm of centralised 
authority ; it ia only when tho people take their own ' 
government into their own hands that the clergy are 
sure to turn cold or antipathetic towards improve- 
ment. There is one other reservation, as Turgot 
found out in 1775, when he had been transferred to a 
greater post, and the clergy had joined his bitterest 
onemics. Then he touched the corporate spirit, and 
perceived that for authority .to lay a hand on eccle- 
siastical privilege is to metanioi‘phoso goodwill into 
the most rancorous malignity. Meanwhile, tlie letters 
ill which Turgot explained his views and wishes to 
tho cur^s, by them to bo imparted to their parishes, 
aro masterpieces of the care, the patience, the interest, 
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of a good nilor. Those impofcuons and potomp^. 
spirits svho soo in Frodorick or Nivpolooii the onij 
born rulers of mon, might find in those lotborn, nnil hi 
fcho acts to which they refer, tlio inoinoriak of n 
more admirable and bonoficonfc tyjjo. 

The voxatioua as it was, yet oxeilcd Icsj 
violent heats and inflicted loss misory tluin thcabus^^ 
of military service. Tlioro had boon ft militia in the; 
country as far back m the timo of tlio Merovingian?, 
but the militia-service with which Tur^^ot liad to fe) 
only dated from 1726, J5ach pariah was boimd lo 
supply its quota of men to this corvioOj and Iho 
obligation was perhaps tlio most odious 
though nob the most really mischiovoti«, of all that 
then afflicted the roalni. Tlio Imtrcd which it TftkcJ 
was due to no failure of tho military epivit in tbo: 
people, From Frederick tho Groat downwards, 
everybody was well aware that tho difinstoi'H to Fniiica 
which had begun with tho Bliameful clef oat of Hossbaeh 
and ended with tho loss of Canada in tho west aal - 
the Indies in the oast (1767-1703), wore duo to no 
want of valour in tho common soldier. It wa*) ih 
generals, as Napoleon said fifty years aftorwarde, ivIid 
were incapablo and inept And it was tho ihoplitadi) ; : 
of the administrativo chiofs that inado tho militia nt 
once ineffective and ahhorrocl. First, they nllewod a 
great number of classified oxomptions from Iho ballot 
The noble, tlio tonsured dork, tho coiniHollor, ih 
domestic of noble, tonsured dork, and couimollor, thfl 
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Ideal: son of tho lawyer and the farmer, the tax 
ollootor, the Bchoolmaster, were all exempt. Hence 
lie ourso of service waa embittered by a sense of 
jjustico. This was one of the many springs in tho 
Id r6gime that fed the swelling and vehement stream 
f passion for social equality, until at length when the 
lay came, it made such short and furious work wibli 
he ati'uoture of envious partition between citizen and 
itizoii. 

Again, by a curious perversity of official pedantry, 
ho government insisted on each man who drew tho 
ilack ticket in the abhorred lottery, perfoiming bis 
ervico in person* It forbade substitution* Under a 
Qodern system of universal military service, this is 
►erfectly intelligible and just. But, as we have seen, 
dilitary service was only made obligatory on those 
vlio were already gi^ound down by Iwdships. As a 
lonBequence of this prohibition, those who were liable 
o be d^a^vn lived in despair, and as no worse thing 
ban tho black ticket could possibly befall them, they 
lad every inducement to run away from their own 
lomes and villages. At the approach of tho com- 
nissary of the government, they fled into the woods 
lud marshes, as if they had been pursued by the 
plague, This was a signal for a civil war on a small 
jcale. Those who were left behind, and whose chance 
af being drawn was thus increased, hastened to pursue 
the fugitives with such weapons as came to their 
bands* In the Limousin the country was constantly 
tlio scone of murderous disorders of this kind. What 
YOU ih ^ 
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^yas worse, was nob only bliab bho land was infested 
by vagabonds and bad olmraotors, bnt bhnt village 
became half dopopuiatod, and the soil lost its ciilii. 
vafcors. Einally, as is uniformly the case in tbo 
history of bad governmonfc, an niijufib mofcliod 
duced a worthloss machine* The milim supplied aj 
bad troops as the cor)>6& eappliod bad rojuls, TJii 
force was rocniited from tho lowest class of tliopopiiv 
latiorij and as soon as ita mombors had loarnod aliitb 
drill, they wore discharged and their placoa taken by 
raw batches provided at random by blind lot. 

Turgot proposed that a character both of imwm 
ence and locality should bo given to the proviEichl 
force; that each parish or union of parislion slionld W 
rot^uirad to raiso a number of men; that thoHo wst 
should be left at homo and in thoir own districts, and- 
only called out for oxoreiso for a certain tinio each - 
year ; and that they should bo retained as a rcseivo. 
force by a small payment. In tins way, bo 
that tho govornmont would socuro a comiiot^int (om, 
and by stimulating local prido and point of honour 
would make service popular instead of'-hatofiil. As 
tho goveramonb was too weak and (li8trttc(:od to (ako 
up BO important a schomo as this, Turgot obligwl 
to content himsolf with evading tho oxisting regula- 
tions ; and it is a curious illustration of the j>liaucy 
of Versailles, that ho should havo boon allowed to do 
so openly and without offloial romo ns trance. IIo 
permitted tho victim of tho ballot to provide u voluti*. 
tary substitute, and ho pormittod tho parisli to Iciej^t 
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ibatifcubes by payment of a sura of raoney on enrol 
lent. This may seem a very obvious course to 
jllow; but no one who has tried to realise the 

eng til and obstinacy of routine, will measure tlie 
nwico of a reformer by the originality of liis ideas. In 
flfairs of government, the priceless qualities are not 
Lorely originality of resource, but a sense for things 
lat are going wrong, and a sixfiiciently vigorous mil 
) Bet them right. 

One general oxpi’ossion serves to describe this most 
nportant group of TurgoVs undertaldngs. The 
)ader has probably already observed that what 
'urgot was doing, was to talce that step which is one 
£ the moat deoisivo in the advance of a society to a 
ighly organised industrial stage. He displaced 
nposts in kind, that rudest and most wasteful form 
£ contribution to tho public service, and established 
1 their stead a system of money payments, and of 
aving tho work of the government done on corn- 
ier oial principles. Thus, as if it were not enough 
0 tear tho peasant away from the soil to serve 
a the militia, as if it were nob enough to drag 
way tho farmer and his cattle to the public high- 
ways, the reigning system struck a third blow at 
griculturo by requiring the people of the localities 
hat happened to be traversed by a regiment on the 
(larch, to supply their waggons and horses and oxen 
or the purposes of military transport. In this case, 
fc is true, a certain compensation in money was 
Jlowcd, but how inadequate was this insignificant 
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allowance, we may easily understand. Tlio payment 
was only for one day, but the day^s march "w^as often 
of many miles, and the oxen, which in tlio Liiuomin 
mostly did the work of horses, were constantly 
to drop down dead in the roads. There wus not 
the one day^s work. Often two, tlirce, or five dajf 
were needed to reach the place of appoiiitniont^ an] 
for these days not even the paltry twenty fioua M'cja 
granted. Nor could any payment of tins kind rcconi. 
ponsc tho peasant for the absonco of his beasts <I 
burden on the great days 'wlion ho wanted to plotigl 
his fields, to carry tlio grain to the barns, or to 
his produce to maikot. Tlio obvious remedy hor^ 
as in the arrvies was to have the transport ehcctoj 
by a contractor, and to pay him out of a rate levied 
on tho persons liable. This was what Tni'got orderoi 
to bo done. 

Of one other burden of the sumo spocios ho rclicvid 
the cultivator, This unfortunate being was liable lo 
bo called upon to collect, as well as to pay, tho taxe^ 
Once nominated, ho became responsible for tho aTiiouil 
at which his commune was assessed. If ho did ikI 
produce the sum, he lost his liberty. If ho advanced 
it from his own pocket, he lost at least tho in tor oat on 
the money. In collecting the money from hia fell&w 
taxpayers, ho not only incuiTed bittor and inccgsarit 
animosities, but, what was harder to boar, ho lost tha 
priceless time of which his own land AVim only too 
sorely in need. In the Limousin the luckless croatura 
Imd a special disadvantage, for hero tho collector oi 
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the fi-lso to collect the twentieths, and the 

t,^voafctGtli3 were a tax for which even tho xmvileged 
yjassea were liable. They, aa might be supposed, 
jiivilled, disputed, and appealed. The appeal lay to 
5 ort of county board, which was composed of people 
)f their own kind, and before which they too easily 
nade out a plausible case against a clumsy colleetor, 
^ho more often than not knew neither how to read 
lor to write. Turgot’s reform of a system which was 
dways harassing and often ruinous to au innocent 
ndividual, consisted in the creation of the task of 
iolleotion into a distinct and permanent office, exer- 
dsed over districts sufficiently large to make the 
louudago, out of which tho collectors were paid, an 
ndu cement to persons of intelligence and spirit to 
Lndertako the office as a profession. However 
aoderato and easy each of these reforms may seem 
>y itself, yet any one may see how the sum of them 
idded to the prosperity of the land, increased the effici- 
mey of the public service, and tended to lesson the 
jrinding sense of injustice among the common people. 

: Apart from these, the greatest and most difficult 
)f all Turgot’s administrative reforms, we may notice 
n passing his assiduity in watching for the smaller 
>pportunitie8 of maldng life easier to the people of 
lis province. His private benevolence was incessant 
ind marked. One case of its exercise carries our 
winds at a word into tho veiy midst of the storm of 
ire which purified France of the evil and sordid 
dements, that now and for his life lay like a mountain 
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of lead on all Turgot^s aims and offer tg. A ^ 
foreign contractor at Limogos was ruined fay 
famine of 1770. He had a clever son, whom TurerJ’ 
charitably seat to school, and afterwards to colleoe^i^^i 
Paris, The youth grow up to bo the most olo^uecsl 
and dazzling of the Girondins, tho liigh-souled 
niaud, It was not, however, in good works of mcrelj ' 

private destination that Turgot mostly exercised hia* 
self. In 1767 tho district was infested by m\\^. 
Theintendaut imposed a small tax for tlio purpose oi 
providing rewards for the destruction of these lorl 
mentors, and in reading the minutes on tho subject 
are reminded of tho fact, which was not without it$' 
significance when the peasants rose in vongoance on; 
their lords two and twenty years later, that the disi 
persion of the hamlets and the solitude of the farn^ 
had made it customary for the people to go aboui 
with fire-arms. Besides encouraging the destnietb 
of noxious beasts, Turgot did something for tho 
servation of beasts not noxious. Tho first voteriuar^j 
school in Prance had been founded at Lyons in 176 
To this he sent pupils from his province, and erent^ 
nally ho founded a similar school at Limoges. Jk 
suppressed a tax on cattle, which acted prejudicially; 
on breeding and grazing; and ho introduced clov^ij 
into the grassJands. The potato had been unhtioW 
in Limousin. It was not conamon in any part of 
France ; and perhaps this is nob astonishing when m 
remember that the first field crop even in agriciiltuEal 
bcotland is supposed only to have beoji sown in ihoi 
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fourth dccado of that century. People wonlcl not 
touch it, though the experiment of persuading them 
to cultivates this root had been frequently tried. In 
tile Limousin the people were even more obstinate in 


their prejudice than elsewhere. But Turgot perse- 
vered, knowing how useful potatoes would be in a 
lend whore scarcity of grain was bo common. The 
ordinary view was that they were hardly fit for pigs, 
and that in human beings they would certainly breed 
leprosy. Some of the English Puritans would not eat 
potatoes because they are not mentioned in the Bible, 
and that is perliaps no bettor a reason than tlie other. 
IrYhen, however, it was seen that the Intendant had 
the hated vcgotablo served every day at his own table, 
tho opposition grow more faint; men were at lost 
brought to consent to use potatoes for their cattle, 
and af tor a time even for themselves. 


It need scarcely bo said that among Turgot’s oftorts 
for agricultural improvement, was the foundation of 
an agricultural society. This was the time when the 
passion for provincial academies of all sorts was at its 
height When we consider that Turgot’ s society was 
r not practical but deliberative, and what themes he 
proposed for discussion by it, we may believe that it 
was one of the less useful of his works. What the 
farmers needed was something much more direct y 
instructive in the methods of their business, than cou c 
como of discussions as to the effects of indirect taxa ion 
on the Tovenues of landowners, or the right manner 
of valuing tho income of land in the different m s 
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of cultivation, ‘In that moat unlucky path of hVoucJi 
exertion/ says Arthur Young, ‘this distingiiiBlicfl . 
patriot was able to do nothing. This society doe/ 
like other societies; they meet, converse, oflcr prcr.s 
rniums, and publish nonsonse, This is not of much i 
consequence, for the people instead of reading tlicir ; 
memoirs are not able to read at all. They can, how* i 
ever, see^ and if a farm was established in timt gotKl ' 
cultivation which they ought to copy, somothiiig 'woiild 
he presented from which they might lo^irju I asked i 
particularly if the inombers of this society liiu) huid! 
in their o\m hands, and was assured that they liad; ^ 
bub the conversation presently explained it. They 
had mdtayen round their country seats, and this 
considered as farming their own lands, so that thoy 
assume something of a merit from the identical cir- 
cumstance, which is the curse and min of tlio whole 
country/ 

The record of what Turgot did for maniifacinring 
industry and commerce is naturally sliorfcor bimn ihai 
of his efforts for the relief of the land and its cnith 
vatova. In the eyes of the modern economist, with 
his horror of government encouragomoiit to industry, 
no matter in what time, place, or civeumstanae, soiuc 
of Turgob^s actions will seem of doubtful wisdom. Al 
Brives, for example, with all the authority of an In- 
tend ant, ho urged the citizens to provide build iiiga fot 
carrying on a certain manufacture which ho and 
tliought would be profitable to the town ; ami ns tlic 
money for the buildings did not come in very readily', 
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\\e levied a rate both on the town and on the inliahi- 
tfliTits of the anhiirbs. His argument that the new 
works would prove indirectly beneficial to the whole 
neighbourhood. He was not long^ however, in finding 
put> as the authors of such a policy generally find oiit, 
how diflicult it is to reconcile the interests of aided 
mamifactiiros with those of the taxpayers. It is 
charac tori Stic, wo may remark, of the want of public 
Bpit'it in tho great nobles, that one of Turgot's first 
difficulties in the affair was to defeat an unjust claim 
made by no less a personage than the Marshal do 
Noaillcs, to a piece of public laud on which the pro- 
posed works were to be builh A more important 
industry in the history of Limoges sprang from the 
discovery, during Turgot’s tenure of office, of the china 
clay which has now mad^ the porcelain of Limoges 
only second among the French potteries to that of 
S&vroa itself. The modern pottery has been developed 
since the close of the Revolution, which cliecked tlie 
ostahlishmenta and processes that had been directed, 
encouraged, and supervised by Turgot 

To his superior enlightenment in another part of 
tho commercial field we owe one of tho most excellent 
of Turgot’s pieces, his Memorial on Loans of Money. 
This plea for free trade in money has all the sense 
and liberality of tho brightest side of the eighteenth 
century illumination. It was suggested by the follow- 
ing circumstance. At Angoul6me four or five rogues 
associated together, and drew bills on one another. 
On these bills they borrowed money, the average rate 
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of interest being from eight to ten per cent. When 
tho hills fell due, instead of paying tliem, they laid 
informations against the lenders for taking more ihm 
the legal rate of interest, Tho lenders wore niincdlj 
persons who had money wero afraid to make advance^ 
bills were protested, commercial credit was broken, ' 
and the trade of the district was paralysed, Turgot" 
prevailed upon the Council of State to withdraw 
cases from the local jurisdiction j tho proceedings . 
against the lenders were annulled, and tho institution 
of similar proceedings forbidden, This was a chaeV 
acteristic course. The royal go yernment w as general ly 
willing in the latter half of tho eighteenth contury to 
redress a given case of abuse, but it never felt itself 
strong enough, or had leisuro enough, to deal ^vith 
tho general source from which the particular griovance 
sprang, Turgot^s Memorial is as cogent an oxpoaura ; 
of the mischief of Usury Laws to the public prosperity, 
as the more renowned pages either of Benfcham or J, 
B, Say on the same subject, and it has tho merit of 
containing an explanation at once singularly patient 
and singularly intelligent, of the origin of tlio popular 
feeling about usury and its adoption by tho logialator, ■ 
After he had been eight years at his post, Turgot 
was called upon to deal with the harassing problems , 
of a scarcity of food. In 1770 even the maiKO and " 
black grain, and the ohestnuts on which tho people 
supported life, failed almost complotoly, and tho (nil u re 
extended over two years, Tho scarcity very spoctliJy 
threatened to become a famine, and all its conditions 
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pare exasperated by the umvisdom of the authorities, 
.ltd the selfish rapacity of the landlords. It needed 
U tlie firmness and all the circuTnspection of which 
hirgob was capable, to overcome tho difficulties which 
be strong forces of ignorance, prejudice, and greedi* 
6 S3 raised up against him. 

His first battle was on an issue which is painfully 
itniliar to our own Indian administrators at tho 
resent time. In 17-64, an edict had been promul- 
afeed decreeing free trade in grain, not mth foreign 
>untiies, but among the difieront provinces of tho 
ingdom. This edict had not made much way in the 
linds either of the local officials or of the people at 
rge, and the presence of famine made the free and 
iregulated export of food seem no better than a 
■uel and outrageous paradox. The parlement of 
oideaux at once suspended the edict of 1764. They 
‘dered that all dealers in grain, farmers of land, 
ynors of land, of whatever rank, quality, or condi- 
□n, should forthwith convey to the markets of their 
strict * a efficient qumtiiy * of grain to provision the 
id markets. The same persons wero forbidden to 
ii either by wholesale or retail any portion of the 
id grain at their own granaries. Turgot at once 
*ocured from the Council at Versailles the proper 
strument for checldng this impolitic interference 
ith the free circulation of grain, and he contrived 
is instillment in such conciliatory terms as to avoid 
ly breach with the parlement, whose motives, for 
a t matter, were respectable enough. In spite, how- 
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ever, of the action of the govornmont, popular fooling 
ran high, against free markets. Tumultuous gat]ioi> 
ings of famishing men and women menaecid tho 
unfortunate graiu-dealeiu Waggonors engaged in 
carrying grain away from a place whore it was cheaper 
to another place where it was dearer, wore violently.; 
arrested in their business, and terrified from procce^h 
ing. Hunger prevented people from discoriiitig the 
unanswerable force of the argument that if tlio gnu]| 
commanded a higher price somewhere else, that 
a sure sign of the need there being more dire. Tlio' 
local ofRcials wore as hostile as their humblor neigh- 
bours. At the town of Tiirenuo, they forbade graijj 
to be taken away, and forced the owners of it to sclj: 
it on the spot at the inarlcot rate. At tho town of . • 
Angoul^mo the lieutenant of police took upon hiinsoH 
to order that all tho grain destined for the LiinousJn 
should be unloaded and stored at Angoulomo. Tiirgc t 
brought a heavy Iiand to boar on tlieso breakers of 
administrative discipline, and readily procured siicli 
sanction as his authority needed from the Council. 

One of the most interesting of the measmos to 
which Turgot resorted in meeting tho dostifciitioii of 
the country, was tho establishment of tho Oluiritaljle 
Workshops. Some of tho advocates of the famous 
National Workshops of 1848 have appealed to thici . 
example of the severe patriot, for a sanction to their 
ora economic policy. It is not clear that tlio logic of 
the Socialist is here more remorsoloss tlion uaual If : : 
tlie State may set up workshops to aid people who 
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short of food because the harvest has failed, why 
-• ^IiOidd it not do the same when people are short of 
L^fQod because trade is bad, work scarce, and wages 
i;|jjtJolorably low? Of course Turgot’s answer would 
been that remorseless logic is the most improper 
'MjjistTmnent in the world for a business of rough 
3-lexp^dients, such as government is. There is a vital 
-^^ifforence in practice between opening a public work- 
vgi^iop in the exceptional emergency of a famine, and 
: Ice oping public workshops open as a normal interforonce 
|\vith the free course of industrial activity. For the 
•joioment the principle may appear to bo the same, but 
in locality the application of the principle means in the 
latter case the total disorganisation of industry ; in 
the former it means no more than a temporary breach 
of the existing principles of organisation, with a view 
to its speedier revival. To invoke Turgot as a dabbler 
in Socialism because lie opened ateliers de chariUy is as 
ixnreasonable as it would bo to make an English 
minister who should suspend the Bank Charter Act 
in n crisis, into the champion of an inconvertible 
paper currency, Turgot always regarded the sums 
paid in his works, not as wages, but as alms. All 
til at ho urged was that ^the best and most useful 
kind of alms consists in providing means for earning 
them/ To prevent the workers from earning aid with 
as little trouble to themselves as possible, ho recom 
mended payment by the piece and not by the day. 
To check workers from flocking in from their regular 
employments, he insisted on the wages being kept 
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below the ordinary mto, and ho urged the proprlatj 
of driving as sharp bargains as possible in fixing tko 
price of the piece of work To prevent the dis-qipatioi] 
of earnings at the tavern, ho paid not in inonoy^ but 
in leathern tokens, that wore only current in oxcliaage; 
for provisions. All these regulations marie a ividd: 
gulf between the Economist of 1770 and the Sooialisf 
of 1848* Nobody was sterner than Turgot ogairm. 
beggars, the inevitable scourgo of every country where 
the evils of vicious economic arrangomeats are aggr^. 
vated by the mischievous views of the Catholic clergy, 
first, as to the duties of promiscuous almsgiving, mi 
second, as to the virtue of improvidont niarriagcj 
In 1614 the States General had boon for hanging nil 
mendicants, and Colbort had sent them to the galleya, 
Turgot was loss rigorous than that, but ho would iioi 
suffer liis efforts for the economic restoration of Jiig 
province to be thwarted by the influx of tlieso 
devouring parasites, and ho sent every beggar oa 
whom hands could be laid to prison. 

The story of tlie famine in the Limousin brings to 
fight some instructive facts as to the temper of tba 
fords and rich proprietors on the evo of the changes : 
that were to destroy them. Turgot liad boon specially 
anxious that as much as possible of what was necessary 
for the relief of distress should be done by private 
persons. He knew the straits of the govoriiinont 
He knew how hard it would be to extract from it tb& . 
means of repairing a deficit in his own finances 
Accordingly he invited the landowners, not mcroly i 
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jto contribute sums of money in return for the public 
works carried on in their neighbourhood, but also, 
by way of providing employment to their indigent 
lioighbours, to underbake such works as they should 
find convenient on their own estates. The response 
'm disappointing < The districts/ he wrote in 1772, 
‘ where I have works on foot, do not give me reason 
to hope for much help on the side of the generosity 
Df the nobles and the rich landowners. The Prince 
Je Soubiso is so far the only person who has given 
anything for the works that have been executed in 
Wb duchy.' Nor was abstinence from generosity the 
s 7 orst part of this failure iu public spirit. The same 
lobles and landowners who refused to give, did not 
refuse to tolte away. Most of them proceeded at once 
jO dismiss their mitayerSi the people who farmed their 
ands in consideration of a fixed proportion of the 
)roduce, Turgot, in an ordinance of admirable 
gravity, remonstrated against this harsh and impolitic 
Ijroceoding. He pointed out that the unfortunate 
ivretches, thus stripped of every resource, would have 
io leave the district, abandoning their mves and 
ihildrcn to the charity of villages that were abeady 
werburdened \nt\i the charge of their own people. 
To cast this additional load on the villages was all the 
nore unjust, because the owners of land had been 
exempted from one-half of the taxes levied on the 
)TOei‘s of other property, exactly because the former 
ivore expected to provide for their own peasants. It 
vas a claim leas of humanity than of bare justice, that 
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the landownew shonW do somofching for men wRt 
whom their relations had boon so close as to beahiiosi 
domestic, and to whoso hard toil tlioir inastors owk] 
all that they {wssossod. As a inoro ninttur self 
interest, moreover, apart alike from botli justice njid 
humanity, tho death or flight of tho Inbourora wouli 
leave the proprietors helpless when tho iioxt gond: 
season came, and for want of hands tho land woiill 
be doomed to barrenness for years to eoino, to t!® 
grievous detriment no less of tho landowiiera tlmucl 
tho whole people of tho realm. Accordingly, 'I’nigrt 
ordered all those Avho had disniissod tlioir 7«<.Vrtf/OT|o 
take them back again, and ho enacted gonornlly iliaj 
all proprietors, of wlintovor quality or coiulition, and 
whether privilogod or not, should bo bound to k«j) 
and support until tho next linrvost all tho Inboiiicm 
who had been on their land in tho provioiia Ootolcr, 
as well women and cliildrou as inon. 

Turgot’s policy in this matter is move instiuctivii 
03 to the social state of France, than it may at fmt 
sight appear. At firet sight wo aro nstoiiinhud to 
find the austere economist travelling so far frtnn the 
orthodox path of free contract ns to order a luiidowitri 
to furnish at his own cost sub.si8tonco for liis impover- 
ished tenants. But the truth is that tho miiaysr wu 
not a free tenant in the sense wliicli wo uttaoli to tlio 
word. ‘Inidmomin,’ says Arthur Young, • fha m/ldifets 
are considered as lUtla heller Hum mnial smwifs.’ And 
it IS not going beyond tho ovidonco to say that % 
were even something lower than inoiiial aomiiU; 
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ihey were really a kind of serf-caste. They lived in 
Ihe lowest misery. More than half of them were 
lODiputed to he deeply in debt to the proprietors. 
B many cases they wore even reduced every year to 
lovrow from their landlord, before the harvest came 
ound, such coarse bread of mixed rye and barley as 
le might choose to lend them; What Turgot there- 
ore had in his mind was no relation of free contract, 
hough it was tliat legally, but a relation which partly 
eserahled that of a feudal lord to his retainer, and 
laifcly— as Sir Henry Maine has hinted—tliat of a 
tenter to his negroes. It is less surprising, then, 
hat Turgot should have enforced some of the responsi- 
dlities of the lord and the planter. 

The nobles had resort to a still more indefensible 
aeasure than the expulsion of their mUaym, Most 
i the lands in the Generality of Limoges were charged 
nth dues in land payable to the lords. As the cul- 
ivators had for the most part no grain oven for their 
iwn bread, they naturally had no grain for the lord’s 
lues. The lords then insisted on payment in cash, 
nd they insisted on estimating this payment at the 
amine price of the grain. Most of them were really 
3 needy as they wore idle and proud, and nothing 
j so inordinately grasping os the indigence of class- 
irido, The effect of their proceedings now was to 
Qcrease their revenue fourfold and fivefold out of 
lublic calamity and universal misery, And unforbu- 
lately the liability of the cultivators in a given manoi’ 
m solidaire; they were jointly and severally respon- 

VOL. ir. li 
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sible, and the offoct of this was tluifc ovon thosaipi,^ 
wero in ciucunisfcancos to pay tlio quadrupled diiej 
wore ruined and dostroyod without mercy in cob((! 
quenco of having also to pay tiio quadrupled duei 
of thoir beggared iioighhours. Turgot arrosted Ibli 
odious inecoss by moans of nn okl and forgottej 
decree, which lio prevailed upon tlio irni'lcmont oj: 
Bordeaux to revive in good and duo form, to tb 
ofTeefc that the arrears of duos in hind for 1709 sliotli 
be iraid at the market price of giuiii wJum the dtia 
wero payable j that is, boforo tlio sruireity had dt- 
claied itself. 

Whon we consider tho grinding and flxtortionjfa 
apirit thus shown in face of a common ciilamitj', ivt 
may ceaao to wonder at tho ferocity with wliich, wliai 
the hour stmek, tho pcoplo tore away jirivilogo, db 
tinctioir, and property itself from rdassos that liad 
used all three only to ruin tho laud and orusli its 
inhabitants into tho dust. And tho uiouKiiit t!mt tb 
lord had thus trausforinod Jiimaolf into a luoro creditor, 
and a creditor for goods dolivorod oonturics ago, and 
long sinco consnmed and forgotton, then it ws cei^ 
tain tliat, if political cirouinstnnocs favoured tho grot’ 
ing economic sontimont, thoro would bo hcanl agaie 
the old cry of the Roman plobs for an agrarian Iit 
md nwee tabulce. Nay, somothing wn« Inuml that is 
amazingly like tho cry of tho inodern Irish jjcnsaiit 
In 1770 two notoworthy incirlonta happonod. A cn 
tarn Marquis do Vibrayo throw into prieun it poasanl 
wlio rofuaed to pay tho M da wis. IlmnodSatoly 
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between thirty and forty peasants came to tho rescue, 
irmed themselves, besieged the chateau, took it and 
Lked it, and drove the Marquis do Yibraye away in 
terror. Still more significant is the second incident, 
jvliich happened shortly after. A relative of the 
Duke of Mortemart, shooting on his property, was 
ilttatked by peasants who insisted that he should 
Lse his sport. They treated him with much brutal- 
ity, and even threatened to firo on him and liis 
sttendants, ‘ daimiiig to he free masters of their lands.’ 
Here was tho main root of the great French Revolu- 
tion. A fair consideration of the details of such 
undertaking as Turgot’s administration of the 
himousin helps us to understand two things : fii-st, 
(that all the ideas necessary for tho pacific transfor- 
mation of French society were there in the midst of 
|itj second, that the system of privilege had fostered 
jsttch a spirit in one class, and the reaction against 
dhe inconsiderate manifestation of that spirit was so 
Iviolent in the other class, that good political ideas 
jwero vain and inapplicable. 

It is curious to find that, in the midst of his 
[benelicont administration, Turgot was rating practical 
; work very low in comparison with the achievemonfs 
iof the student and the thinker. ‘You are very 
; fortunate,’ Oondorcot said to him, ‘in having a passion 
! for the public good, and in being able to satisfy it ; 
jit is a groat consolation, and of a very superior order 
' to the consolation of mere study.’ ‘Nay,* replied 
■Turgot, in his next letter, ‘whatever you may say, I 
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believe that the satisfaction derived from skdy fa 
superior to any other kind of satisfaction* 1 qi;d 
perfectly convinced that one may he, through study,, 
a thousand times more useful to men than in any o! ; 
our siihordinato posts. There we torment oui^elr^, 
and often without any compensating success to socaw] 
some small benefits, while wo are tlio invohiifiary; 
icstrument of evils that are by no moans small.. Alh 
our small benefits are transitory, while the light that 
a man of letters is able to difFuse must, sooner or 
later, destroy all the artificial evils of the lumnii 
race, and place it in a position to enjoy all the goods 
that nature offers/ It is clear that wo can only 
accept Turgot's preference, on condition that the man 
of letters is engaged on work that sorio\isly advancos 
social interests and adds something to human statm 
Most literature, nearly all literature, is distinctly 
subordinate and secondary j it only serves to pass Die 
time of the learned or cultured class, without mahiug 
any definite murk either on the mental habits of men 
and women, or on the institutions under which they, 
live, Compared with such literature as this, th 
work of an administrator who makes lifo matoridlly 
easier and more hopeful to the half -million of poTSo:is 
living in the Generality of Limoges or olsewhora, 
must be pronounced emphatically the wortliior and 
more justly satisfactory,^ 

Turgot himself, however, found timo, in Ilia m 
dustry at Limoges, to make a contribution to a Idnd 
^ Seo yoL i. p. 290. 
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of litoratiii'o wliicli has sorionsly modlfiod the practical 
tirrangQinonts and social rolations of the wostorn 
^vorld. In 17G6 ho publiehod his Essay on the 
Formation and Distrihntion of Wealth — a short but 
most pittiy troafcisoj in wliich ho anticipated some of 
the leading oconomio principloa of that greater work 
by Adam Smith, which was given to the world ten 
; years later, Turgot’s Essay has none of the breadth 
of liifiboric outlook^ and none of the amplitude of 
conoroto illustrations from real affairs, which make 
: tho Wealth of Nations so deeply fertile, so persuasive, 
80 interesting, so thoroughly alive, so genuinely 
onriohing to bho undorstanding of the judicious reader, 
But the compnrafcivo dryness of Turgot’s too concise 
form does nob blind tho historian of political economy 
to tho merit of fclio substance of his propositions, It 
was no fiumll proof of originality and enlightenment 
to precede Adam Smith by ton years in the doctrines 
of free trade, of froo industry, of loans on interest, of 
tlio consbibutiyc olemonts of price, of the effects of 
tlw division of labour, of tho processes of the forma- 
tion of capital, Tlie passage on interest will bear 
reproducing once more: — ‘We may regard the rate 
=of intorosb as a Idnd of level, below which all laboui’, 
nil cultivation, all industry, all commerce ceases. It 
ia like a soa spreading out over a vast district; the 
tops of bho mountains rise above the waters and form 
; fertile and cultivated islands. If the sea by any 
chauco finds an outlet, then in proportion as it goes 
down, first the slopes, next the plains and valleys, 
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appear and clothe tliGiiisclvos with i)rocluction& oj 
every kind. It is enough that the soa rises or fallg 
by a foot, to inundate vast shores, or to restore tlioin 
to cultivation and plenty.’ There aro not many, 
illustrations at oiioo so apt and so picturesque ns this, 
but most of the hundred paragraphs tliat mako up 
the Eeflections are, notwithstanding one or two 
the characteristic crotchets of Quesnai’s school, both 
accurate and lumiuons. 


V. 

In May 1774 Lewis xv. died. His successor was 
only twenty years old; ho was sluggish in mind, 
vacillating in temper, and inexperienced in aflab. 
Maiirepas was recalled, to becomo the new king's 
cliief adviser ; and Maurepas, at the suggestion of ono 
of Turgot’s college friends, summoned the InteiidRnt 
from Limoges, and placed him at the hoad of the 
department of marine. This post Turgot only held 
for a couple of montlis ; he was then preferred to the 
great office of Controller-General, Tho condition d 
the national finance made its administration the most 
important of all the departiaonts of tho govorimont. 
Turgot’s policy in this high sphere belongs to the 
general history of France, and there is no occasion 
for us to reproduce its details hero. It was mainly 
an attempt to extend over the whole realm the kind 
of reforms which had been tried on a small scale in 
the Limousin, He suppressed the coT'vdes^ and he 
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ackcd tlie money payment which was substituted for 
hat burden on to the Twentieths, an impost from 
tMcIi the privileged class was not exempt. ‘Tho 
vcight of this charge,’ he made the Icing say in the 
idic°t of suppression, ‘now falls and must fall only 
in Iho poorest classes of our subjects.’ This truth 
mly added to the exasperation ot the rich, and 
jerhaps might well have been omitted. Along with 
he conies were suppressed the juvandes, or exclu- 
sive industrial corporations or trade-guilds, whose 
nonopolics and restrictions were so mischievous an 
impediment to tho wellbeing of the counbiy. In the 
preamble to this edict we seem to be breathing tho 
hr, not of Versailles in 1776, but of the Convention 
in 1793 ‘ God, when he made man with wants, and 
rendered labour an indispensable resource, made the 
right of work the property of every individual in 
the world, and this property is the first, the most 
sacred, and the most impresoriptihlo of all kinds of 
property. "VVe regard it as one of the first duties of 
our justice, and as one of the acta most of all worthy 
of our benevolence, to free our subjects from every 
infraction of that inalienable right of humanity. 

Again, Turgot removed a tax from certain forms 
of lease, with a view to promote the substitution of 
a system of farming for the system of mUayers, He 
abolished an obstructive privilege by which tho H6tcl 
Dieu had the exclusive right of selling meat during 
Lent. The whole of the old incoherent and vexations 
police of the corn-markets was swept awav. Finally, 
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ho inspired fclio publicalion of a ^liorfc hut niosi 
important writing, Boiicorfs Inmivdnknts des 
FMmXy in which, without criticiaing tho origin ^ 
tho privileges of tho noblos, tho authoi* showed liyi 
much it would bo to tho advantage of the lords h 
accept a commutation of tlioir foudid duos. TOiatraj 
still more exasperating both to nobles ami 
was tho author^s Imrdy assorbioii that if tho lord] 
refused tlio oflbr of their vassals, tho king hd tli 
power to settle tho question for thorn by life 
logislativo authority. This was tho most importaii 
and decisive of tho pro-rovolnbionary tracts. . i 
Equally violent projudicos mul more flouBife 
intorosts wore fcouchod by two other sots of propesah^ 
The minister began to talk of a now torritoml wni 
tribution, and a great survey and ro-assosanioiit d 
the land. Then followed an odiob rostorhig in good 
eamost tlie free circulation of corn within the kingdom! 
Turgot was a partisan of froo trade in its most entir^; 
application; but for tho inomonb lie con touted liiinstf 
with the froo importation of grain and its free circi^S 
lation at homo, without aaiicfcioning its cxportutioiif 
abroad. Apart from changes thus organically afet-1 
ing the industry of tho countiy, Tiugot dealt stciiily;: 
with certain corruptions that had crept into tfej’ 
system of tax^arming, as well as with tho moiistroi 3 i| 
abuses of the ayfitem of court^ponsions. \ 

Tho measures wo liavo onumo rated were all oxwl*? 
lent in themsolvos, and tho state of tlio kingdom wa!|; 
Buoh as urgently to call for tlioin. TJioy wore stopij 
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towards the oonsfcrnotion of a fabric of freedom and 
justice. But they provoked a host of bitter and 
irreconcilable enemies, wliilo they raised tip no corre- 
sponding host of energetic supporters, ^ The reason of 
the first of these circumstances is plain enough, but 
the second demands a moment’s consideration. That 
the country clergy should denounce the Philosopher, 
as they called him, from the pulpit and the steps of 
the altar, was natural enough. Many even of his old 
colleagues of the Eneyclopcedia had joined Necker 
against the minister. The greatest of them all, it is 
true, stood by Turgot with unfailing staunchness; a 
shower of odes, diatribes, dialogues, allegories, disser- 
tations, came from the Patriarch of Ferney to con- 
found and scatter the enemies of the new reforms. 
But the people were unmoved. If Tui'got puhlished 
an explanation of the high price of grain, they per- 
versely took explanation for gratulation, and thought 
the Controller preferred to have bread deal*. If he 
put down seditious risings with a strong hand, they 
insisted that he was in nefarious league with the corn- 
merchants and the bakers. How was it that the 
people did not recognise the hand of a benefactor 1 
The answer is that they suspected the source of the 
new reforms too virulently to judge them calmly. 
For half a century, os Oondoreefc says pregnantly, they 
had been imdorgoiug the evils of anarchy, while they 
supposed that they were feeling those of despotism. 
The error was grave, but it was natural, and one 
effect of it was to make every measure that proceeded 
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low room was now iov the men of 

iestiny.' 

If tho repudiation of a popular assembly was the 
jiirdinal error in Tiirgofc^s scheme of policy, there were 
jthor errors added. The imblicabion of Boncerf’s 
attack on the feudal dues, ynth the undisguised 
sanction of tho minister, has been justly condemned 
as a grave imprudence, and as involving a forgetful- 
ness of tho true principles of government and adminis- 
Ration, that would certainly not have been committed 
eitihor by Colbert, in whom Turgot professed to seek 
his model, nor by Gournai, who had been his master. 
It was a broad promise of reforms which Turgot was 
by no means sure of being able to persuade the king 
and hia council to adopt. By prematurely divulging 
his projects, it augmented the number of his adver- 
saries, without being definite enough to bring new 
friends.^ Again, Turgot did nothing to redeem it by 
personal conciliatoriness in carrying out the designs of 
a benevolent absolutism. The Count of Provence, 
afterwards Lewis xvill., wrote a satire on the govern- 
ment during TurgoPs ministry, and in it there is a 
picture of the great reformer as he appeared to his 
enemies : * There was then in France an awkward, 
heavy, clumsy creature ; born with more rudeness 
than character, more obstinacy than firmness, moi e 
impetuosity than tact 3 a charlatan in administration 
no less than in virtue, exactly formed to get tho one 

1 Seo Mftugain's Mudes Historiques sur V^dfm7i<strali<m di 
lAgmiilturCf t 863. 
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{locricd and to disgiiflt tlio \rtirld wttli I, ho olher; tinjj 
Iinrah and distant by In’s Hidf-lovo, and Umid hj, ||jj 
pride; as imicli n strunyor to inon, whom ho h],] 
iiovor known, as to fclio pnblio woal, wliioh ho hgj 
never soon arigJgt ; tins man was cull mlTiirgot;,’ ; 

It is a mistake to take tlio word <d politicnl advet 
sariosfor a man’s clmniotor, bntudvownHosKotiiolinioj 
only say out aloud wlmt is nlroatly siis(i(!nlnil by (riendsi: 
Tire coarso account given by tlio (loiiiit of Provonej 
shows us wliero Turgot’s woivkuona as a riilor nuy 
have lain. Ho was distant and Hliir in iiiiuiiici^ftn| 
onoonraged no one to nitproacli Jiitii, Idvtni liin h«|||j' 
wont against him, for at a critical timo in Iuh shotf 
ministry lio was oonfinod to bod by gout (ov (onrj 
months, and ho could soo nobody mivo dcphs aiij; 
seoratnvios, Tlio vory nustority, loftiiiiiHs, and imriiy i 
which make him so rovorond and inspiring a lignwin! 
the pages of tho noblo-hoartod (}<iiidaroot, may 
have boon impedimouta in doalitig witli a sooisty that,- 
in tho fatal words of tho Itomnn historian, could Itai- 
noithor its clisoixlois nor thoir roinuditis. 


Tho king had onco said pathotically : 'ft ioonlj 
M, Turgot and I who lovo tho poojilo.’ But ovoti witli 
the king, there wore iwints at wliicli the i.iiiiifitci’i 
philosophic severity strained thoir noncord, 'I’mgcl 
was tho friend of Voltairo and Oondorcot ; liit coimleJ 
thnstiamty a form of Buporetition ; and lie, wim uaa' 
youth had refnsod to go througli lifo woiiring tlioaujlt 
0 10 m 0 iibb( 5 , had too much solf-rospcot in his man. 

00 to practise tho ritos and uses of a systoin wJiidi 
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hft conaidored a degradation of the understanding. 
One day tho king said to Maurepas; ‘You have 
given me a Controller-general who never goes to mass/ 
‘Sire/ replied that ready worldling, ‘the Abb6 Terray 
always wont * — and Terray had brought the govern- 
ment to kninlcruptoy. But Turgot hurt the hinges 
conscicnco more directly than by staying away from 
inaaa nod confession. Faithful to the long tradition 
pf his aucesfciOxs, Lewis xvi, wished the ceremony of 
Ilia ooroiiiLtioii to take place at Rheims. Turgot urged 
that it Blionld be performed at Paris, and as cheaply 
09 possible. Ajod he advanced on to still more delicate 
ground. In the rite of consecration, the usage was 
that the Icing should take an oath to pursue all 
hero tics. Turgot demanded the suppression of this 

declaration of intolerance. It was pointed out to him 
that it was only a formality, But Turgot was one of 
those 8 over© a.nd scrupulous souls, to whom a wicked 
promise does nob cease to be degrading by becoming 
hypocritical p And h© was perfectly justified. It was 
only by the gradual extinction of the vestiges of her 
ancient Lax'LainsmB, aa occasion offered, that the Ohi^ch 
could have escaped the crash of the Revolution. 
MoanwhilOj tlie Idng and the priests had their ovm 
wayi tlio Icing was crowned at Rheims, and the 
priests exacted from him an oath to be unjust, 
oppressive, and oruel towards a portion of his subject^ 
Turgot could only remonstrate j but the philosophic 
momovial in which he protested in favour of religious 
froodoirt and eq^uality, gave the king a serious shock. 
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eqnally inconsolablo, and still more violent in the 
expression of his grief. When ho had become some- 
what calmer* ho composed those admirable verses,— 
To a Man: 

Philosopho indiilgont, ininistra citoyen, 

Qui no chci’clias lo vi'ai que pour fairo lo bien, 

Qui d’un ponplo Idgor et tr op ingvat peut-Stre 
Prdparais le tonlieur ct celni do son maitro^ 

Co qu’on iioiinno disgmoo a payd tos bionfaits, 

Lo viai piix do travnil ii’est quo de vivre cn paix, 

Turgot at first showed some just and natural 
resentment at the levity with which lie had been 
banished from power* and he put on no airs of theatri- 
ml pliilosophy, Ho would have been untrue to tlie 
linccrity of his charaoter, if he had afteeted indiffer- 
mce or satisfaction at seeing his beneficent hopes for 
jver destroyed. But chagrin did not numb his indus- 
Ty or his wide interests. Condorcet wont to visit 
dm some months aftor his fall. Ho describes Turgot 
IS reading Ariosto, as maldiig experiments in physics, 
ind as having forgotten all that had passed within 
he last two years, save when the sight of evils that 
le would have mitigated or removed, happened to 
’cmiiid him of it, He occupied himself busily unth 
jhemiatry and optics, with astronomy and meohanics, 
mcl above all mth meteorology, which was a new 
^ciouce in those days, and the value of which to the 
itudy of the conditions of human health, of the pro- 
lusions of the earth, of navigation, excited his most 
irdent anticipations. Turgot also was so moved by 
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the necessity fora new synthesis of life and knowledge 
as to frame a plan for a gi’eat work *on the hurnai] 
soul, the order of the universe, the Supreme Being, 
the principles of societies, the rights of men, political 
constitutions, legislation, administration, physical edu- 
cation, the moans of perfecting the human race rcia-: 
lively to the progressive advance and omploymontol' 
their forces, to the hai^piness of whioh they aro sus-: 
ceptiblo, to the extent of the knowledge to which thoy 
may attain, to the certainty, eloarnoss, and Binij)lic?ty 
of the principles of conduct, to the purity of tlio 
inga that spring up in mcn^a souls/ While his mind 
was moving through these immense spaces of thought^ 
he did not forget the things of the hour. Ho invented 
a machine for serving ship^s cables. He wrolo a pka. 
for allowing Captain Ooolds vessel to remain unmo. 
lestecl during the American wai*. With Adam Smith, 
with Dr. Price, with Pranldin, with Humo, ho kept, 
up a grave and worthy correspondenco. Of liisowu : 
countrymen, Condorcet was his most faithful friend: 
and disciple, and it is much to Oondorcet^s credit that 
this was so, for Turgot never gave way to the puvssionato : 
impulses of the philosophic school against >vhat Vol- 
taire called the Infamous, that is to say, against the . 
Church, her doctrines, her mornlity, her history, 

We have already said that the keyword to Tnrgotfs 
political aims and social theory was not Pity uou 
Bonovolenee, but Justice. It was Justice also, not 
temporary Prejudice nor Passion, that giiidod his 
judgment through the heated issues of the time 
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juftticii iitiil ixHiiionahhincHK ii, wuh iinpossiblo 
^ fiiuiuw **•* Utuird. Urn miblimo intob 

pn)i)ity novctr HUllbrdcl if.iuilE to i)o tomptod. 
pntoUnl »‘;aiiuiL tlio of lMv6Uus'8 

boO^^i t'Ksfirili and of l)’l l'oll)iH!h*H Systime d& la 
j^^ilurCf lit ii mimiatil; vvIhiu hoiuo of \m boHfc friouds 
^v'Oto oiillniaiiiHtia iii iuhinrulifMi, for no IjoUor reason 
tlitiii tliat tlio doc.i/rinou u( tho two hooka wove liatolul 
tlia oisclosiiintioM imd doalriioLivo of tUo teaching of 
llio Ohurclu III thn oiMirao of a diaumaioii, Coii<Iorcot 
Jiad laiiinlaimal that in ^^oiioriil aarupulouH persons 
fi,vo not lit foi' f'reat. thinga ; a Ohriatiaiij lio said, will 
ill aiilMlniug tho daiia of Um Uosh tiuio that lio 
might hivo emphiycil upou tliingfli tliafc would have 
benn UHofiil to lummuity; ho will never voiituro to 
rj«o agiiiiiat tyi’iiiilH, fin' four of having formed a hasty 
jiiJginoat, iiinl ro fiirlli in otlier caRes. *No virtue/ 
roiili< 5 » 'Ihngot, Mii wliatovor bouho you take tho word, 
cfiU (liH[»oimn with jiiHticu) ami I thiulc no better of 
the people who do yuur gmU things at tlio cost of 
jiiHiico, than I do of pootn avIio fancy that they can 
prodiujo great woinhuB of iiimginafciou witlioxit order 
niul ri!|;aliirity. I Icnow bliut oxeesaive procision tends 
to doiiihni tlie liro alilvo of action and of composition; 
Imt tlinre ia a umiliina in ovorytliing. Tlioro has 
tiovor licoii any (juorUoii in our controvorsy of a 
enijucliiu wasting Inn tlnin in qiionoUing the darts of 
fcho (IohIi, Uimigli, liy ihu way, in tho whole .sum of 
tiiiio wuntisb ioroi oxprosBiug tho time lost in 
satisfying tho appotitOR of tho lloah would probably 
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bo found to bo decidedly the groator of the livo,' 
Tin's pai'onthosis is ono oi a Inmdrotl illnstratioiia cj 
Turgot’s habitual refusal to bo carried out. of llij 
narrow path of exact rationality, or to taho for graiilei 
a single word of the common fonn of tlio dijilcct 
even of his best friends and closest associates, Ani 
the readiness with which men fall into coininon font^ 
the levity with which they settle tlio most conijihs 
nnd difficult issues, stirred in Turgot what Jlichelti 
calls fdi'ooiU, nnd Mr. Matthew Arnold calls fcrg 
mlignatio. ‘Turgot was filled with an nstonislici), 
awfiU, oppressive sense of tlio immoral thoiujhtlmrJi 
of men ; of tho heedless, hazardous way in which they 
(leal with tilings of tho greatest momont to them,' oi 
the immense, incalculable misery which is diio to tliii 
cause’ (Af. Arnold). 


iurgot died on tho 20th of Mardi 1V81, loiiWn-' 
to posterity the memory of a eliaractor which ww 
more perfect and imposing than liis porformnium 
on orcot saw in this harmonious union and fliiD 
a ance of qualities tho secret of his unpojnilniity, 
nvy he says, ‘seems more closely to attend a eJisi- 

^ or that approaches perfection, than ono that, wliils 

mivtu! '“f gi'oatnoas, yot by oxhihitiiig » 
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}F tlio illustrious tliinkera and writers who for two 
OBorations liad been actively acattorrag the scjd of 
evolution in Franco, only Oondorcefc survived to 
©hold tliQ first bittor ingathering of the harvest, 
^liose who had sown the wind wore no more j ho only 
^as loft to SGO tlie reaping of the whirlwind, and to 
c swiftly and cruelly swept away by it. Voltaire 
ad Didcrotj Rousseau and Helv6tius> had vanished, 
Ut Oondoroot both assisted at the Encyclopaedia and 
it in the Convention j the one eminent man of those 
i^ho had tondod the tree, who also came in due season 
D partake of its fruity at once a precursor, and a 
barer in tho fulfilmont. In neither character has he 
.ttracted tho goodwill of any of those considerable 
actions and scliools into which criticism of the 
JoYolution has been mainly divided. As a thinker 
iO is roughly classed as an Economist, and as a 
jiractical politician he figured first in the Legislative 
Vjsscmbly, and then in the Oonvention. Now, as a 
■ule, the political parties that have most admired the 
Jonvention have had least sympathy with the 
5conomiats, and tho historians who are most favour- 
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able to Turgot and his followers, nro usually luost 
hostile to tlie actions and associations of tljo great 
revolutionaiy chamber successively swayed hy a 
Verguiaiid, a Dan ton, a Robespierre, Eotwooii thg 
two, Condorcet^s name has been allowed to lie hiddeti 
for the most part in a cor tain obscurity, or ol^o haa' 
been covered with those taunts and innuondocs, 
which partisans are wont to lavish on men of irJioiQ 
they do not know exactly whethor they arc irith or 
against tlienn 

Generally the men of the Kevolution arc criticised 
in blocks and sections, and Condoroot cannot be 
accurately placed under any of these received sohooJi?., 
He was an Economist, but ho was something more ; 
for the most characteristic article in hie creed was a ^ 
passionate belief in the infinite perfectibility of human 
nature. He was more of a Girondm than a Jacobin, , 
yet he did not always act, any more tlian lie always 
thought, with t!ie Girondins, aud lie did not fall udicn • 
they fell, but was proscribed by a dooreo speckdly : 
levelled at himself. Isolation of this kind is assiirctljy’: 
no merit an political action, but it explains tlio cnl(ln.ci^i 
with which Oondoreot's memory has boon treated; it: 
flowed from some marked singular! ties both of char- 
acter and opinion which are of the high os t inlcrcwt,: 
if W6 considop the position of the man and tho lustres 
of tlmfc evor-momorablo time. *Condorcob' 

D Alembert, ^ is a volcano covered "^vith siiow,^ Said , 
another, less picturesquely: ^Ho is a slieop in 
passion.’ ‘You may say of the intolhgonco 
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C(yiidoTCGt ]]1 relation to his person/ wote Madame 
Boland, ‘ that it is a subtle essence soaked In cotton.* 
Jho curious mixture disclosed by eajnngs like these, 
of warm impulse and fine purpose with immovable 
pesorvo, only shows that ha of whom they were 
spoken belonged to the class of natures which may be 
3aned non^conclucting. ' They are not effective, be^ 
jauso without tliia efllueneo of j^ower and feeling from 
rtrffchii], bliQ hearer or onlooker is stirred by no 
sympathotie thrill. They cannot be the happiest, 
36 cause consciousness of the inequality between 
expression and meaning, between the influence in- 
ronded and the impression conveyed, must be as 
ormenting as to one who dreams is the vain effort to 
fcriko a blow. If to be of this non-conducting 
omperamoiit is impossible in the really greatest 
haractors, like St, Paul, St. Bernard, or Luther, at 
oast ibis no proper object of blame, for it is constantly 
ho companion of lofty and generous aspiration. It 
vas perhaps unfortunate that Condorcet should have 
permitted himself to be drawn into a position where 
fcis want of that magical quality by which even Marat 
ould gain the sympathies of men, should he so 
onspioiiously made visible. The charaoter of Con- 
.oxcotj unlike so many of his contemporaries, offers 
othiiig to the theatrical instinct, None the less on 
Ills account should we ho willing to weigh the con- 
cibutions which he made to the stock of science and 
ocial speculation, and recognise the line elevation of 
is sentiments, his noble solicitude for human well- 
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being, his eager and resolute belief in its indefinite 
expansion, and the devotion which sealed his faith hy 
a destiny that was as togical as any in those bloody 
and most tragical days. 


I. 

Until the outbreak of the Eovolution, the ciixuni*-: 
stances of Condorcet^s life were as little oxtornally 
disturbed or specially remarkable ns those of any other 
geometer and thinker of the time. He was bora at a. 
small town in Picardy, in the year 1743, His father 
was a cavalry officer, but as ho died when his son was 
only three years old, he could have exertocl no influcaco 
upon the future philosopher, save such as comes of 
transmission through blood and tissue. Oondillao waa 
his uncle, hut there is no record of any intercourse 
between thorn. His mother was a devout and U'cni' 
bling soul, who dedicated lier child to the Holy Virgin^; 
and for eight years or more made him wear tho circs* 
of a little girl, by way of sheltering him against tlco 
temptations and unbelief of a vile world. So long sui 
women are hold by opinion and usage in a stato of 
educational' and political subjection, which preveuM 
the growth of a large intelligence made healthy and 
energetic by knowledge and by activity, wo may 
expect pious extravagances of this kind. CoudorceV 
was weakened physically by much confinement and th^ 
constraint of cumbrous clothing ; and not ovon hU 
dedication to the Holy Yirgin preventod liini from 
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growing up tho most ardont of the admirers of 
Voltaire. His earliest instructors, as happened to 
iiaost of tho sceptical philosophers, were tho Jesuits, 
then within a few years of their fall. That these 
^drdfc men, armed with all the arts and traditions 
;vi?Iiich tlioir order had acquired in three centuries, 
^nd with the training of the nation almost exclusively 
in their hands, should still have been unable to shield 
tUeir persons from proscription and their creed from 
hfl'fci’cd, is a remarkable instance how little it avails 
ecclesiastical bodies to have a monopoly of official 
education, if tho spirit of their teaching be out of 
harniony with those most potent agencies which wo 
sum up as tho spirit of tho time. The Jesuits were 
the great official instructors of Prance for the first half 
of tho eighteenth century. lu 1764 the order was 
thrust forth from, the country, and they left behind 
them an army of the bitterest enemies that Christi- 
anity has ever had. To do them justice, they were 
destroyed by weapons which they had themselves 
supplied. The intelligence which they had developed 
and sharpened, turned inevitably against the incurable 
faults in their own system. They wore admirable 
teachers of mathematics. Oondorcet, mstrueted by 
the Josuita at Rheims, was able when he was only 
fifteon years old to go through such performances in 
analysis as to win. especial applause from illustrious 
judges like Alembert and Clairauh It was impos- 
sible, however, for Jesuits, as it has ever been for all 
euiomios of movement, to constrain within prescribed 
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limits tlio activity wJiioli lias oiico Ijooii 
stirred Mathomatica lias always l»con in Uio eyes 
the Churoli a liarmlcsa branch of Iniowlcalyo, liuttl]^ 
mental energy tliat mathematics first toiiclied if! ^ 
to turn itself 1.)y and by to moro comifiox iiiul diDiger. 
ous subjects in the sciontifio ]^o^avcll 3 ^ 

At any rate, Oonclorcot’a curiosity ^yas very Fpnodiijj 
drawn to problems beyond tlioso which gnornoiiy 
algobra pretend to solve. * For thirty yearn/ I ic wrotg 
in 1790, liavo liardly over passed a aiiigto 
without meditating on the political Tlniv' 

when only sovoiitoen, when tho ardour i)f even Oitj 
choicest spirits is usually most purely iuf:o]lctiin))i; 
moral and social fooling was rifling in Coiuloroci t(j: 
tliab supremacy wliicli it afterwards attained in 
to so admirable a degroo. ITo wrote essay « on 
calculus, but lio was already beginning to r(sile«t iipori 
tho laws of lunnan sociotios and tho condiliojiii <ii 
moral obligation. At tlio root of Ooiidorcuf/o )ialiiu( 
was a profound sonsibility of constitution. Orio ijfi 
his biogi’nphers explains his early onthiiBiaHUi for 
virtue and human welfare as tho conclusion of a kind 
of syllogism. It is possible that the syllo^dMc 
only tho later shape into which an in 8 tinotiv 4 i hiipiiljia 
throw itself by way of rational ontronchrnont. Ilig- 
sensibility caused Oondorcot to abandon tlu) Inirlwmusi 
pleasures of tlio clinso, which had at firfifc pdworl^illy: 
attracted hiin.^ To dovivo delight from wimt iiiM' 
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jmiii on any sonlimilr <n'n!itnrn rovolhul hin <?ujiHu(5n(:<i 
n-ml offoiuUul \m rrurnni, iMiruiKin \u) jmmnvnil tliut tlio 
characior )ini HliriiiU from nKi-iuniuUii^ itfl 

oivii joy^vitii Mio juij'iiiMli of in (nMiov fuuiul 

or loft luorially t(> iho ilnoht iinprtmioim of 

humanity. 

Ifc in tliuH aasmnNl (Jiut fnuii ibo |jr|j;iiiuing (ion- 
florcot wan imiiblo lt» aulmfy liinumlf wiUi (Jin inoro 
hiiowlcdgo of tin) nimtimlnij., hnl fnli tlu^ jmcoanily of 
pkciiig aooiiil tiiinn u(. tim linml and frontp of liin lifo, 
and of Huborilinaiin^^^ (o (lirrn nil jrnvHuits. 

That 1)0 valuoH kiiowlod;,^o only an a nuMum to Hooial 
iiotion, ia ono of Mm hi|difial I iUrn io our OHtiOoni lJuit 
any pliiloHOjilior oitii Imvo. Smdi n Imnjxir of mind 
lifts p(mot)'u(-ml no man iiinra fully tlnin (Jondorcoli, 
though Mioro aro ollior l-hinkom to whom timo and 
clmnco hiivo boon looro fuvourublo in making that 
tonipor ponnanonMy jiroiUmrivo. Tliorn in a fine fligni- 
ficftncoin hiii woula, nftor iho dininmnnl of tho groat 
and vii’fiionK Tnigot from idliro; ‘Wo Invvo Inid a 
delightful droiini, but it was too briof. Now I moan 
to apply inyuolf to gooniotry* It jr lorrihly ookl to 
t)o tor iJio fnl 4 iro lidmiuring only for (Jus ffloHoky afl^or 
flnttoring onoHO-lf for a wbihi thul/ ono wuh working 
for Mm pulilio wuiil.^ It ih trim Unit a goomotor, too, 
works for tlio ])nblio wool j but (ho ]iroonflH is tiirdior, 
and wo may woll panloii uii inrpaljonoG that sprung 
of roiisoiiod 7 As\i\ (or tlio luipjiinowH of intuikmcl. Tboro 
is fiomoUiiiig luuoli morn alitvaotivo nhoiit Oondorootk 
undisguisoil diHiippointinonl; at 1 laying to oxohango 
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active public labour for geoniotrical pivil^lnrip, 
in tlie affected eatisfaction conventionally pcvfv 
by statesmen when driven from place to their 
His con’espoudonce shows that, even when iyi^4 
seemed to bo most concentrated upon hi^? 
studies, be was incessantly on the alert for evoTy ru a; 
idea, book, transaction, that was likely to furjuiiilt 
the love of virtue in individuals, or to 
strength of justice in society. It would havt' 
in one sense more fortunate for him to have 
less for high social interests, if we remember the 
tention of his latter days and the catastrophe whUt 
brought them to a frightful close, But 
was not one of those natures who can think it har |>(“ 
ness to look passively out from the tranquil liUr^iir 
watch-tower upon the mortal struggles of a soci-Hy 
in I’ovolution. In measuring other men of scieri-rei 
as his two volumes of iiloges abundantly show— > 
cannot help being struck by the eagerness, -with vvhi'h 
he seizes on any trait of zeal for social iinproveiiHf^nt 
any signal of anxiety that the lives and charaettrs. 4 
our fellows should bo better worth having. Ho 
himself too absolutely possessed by this social ijnsh 
to have flinched from his oareei’, oven if ho had 
seen the martyrdom which wae to consiimmati?^ h . ; 
* You are very hap^jy,' ho once ivrote to Turgot, 
your passion for the public good and your power tU; 
satisfy it j it is a great consolation, and of an ordi:? 
very superior to that of study/ ^ 

' (E/uv, i 201, So 0 Turgot’s Tvifle roply, p, 202. 
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Jn 1769j at tho ago of six-and-twenty, Condorcet 
coimectod wilih the Academy, to the mortifi- 
^^lion of his relations, avIio hardly pardoned him for 
f, hemg a captain of horse as his father had been 
him. About the same timej or a little later, 
perfonned a pilgrimage of a kind that could hardly 
making a mark upon a character so deeply im- 
^^e^sible. In company with D’Alembert he went to 
S^rney and saw Voltiiiro.^ To tho position of Vol- 
in Europe in 1770 there has never been any 
^|.j^er man’s position in any ago wholly comparable, 
is true that thoro had been one or two of tho great 
^ ecclesiastic like Sfc. Bornard, who 

cxeroisod a spiritual authority^ pretty universally 
guT^mitted to, or even spontaneously invoked, through- 
oixh 'vrestern Europe, But these were the representa- 
t;,ives of a powerful organisation and an accepted 
gystom, Voltaire filled a place before men’s eyes in 
the eighteenth century as conspicuous and as author* 
itattive as that of St. Bernard in the twelfth. The 
difference was that Voltaire’s place was absolutely 
uxiofiicial in its origin, and indebted to no system 
xior organisation for its maintenance. Again, there 
have been others, like Bacon or Descartes, destined 
to nialco a far more permanent contribution to tlio 
ideas which have extended the powers and elevated 
fcho happiness of men ; but these great spirits for the 
most part laboured for the generation that followed 
them, and won comparatively slight recognition from 
^ Sopt 1770, Yoltaire’a Gorr, to\ Jxxi. p, 147. 
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tlieir own ago. Voltaire during liis life enjoyed tq 
the full nob only the admiration that belongs to thj 
poet, but something of the veneration that is paid 
the thiiilcor, and even something of the glory usually 
reserved for captains and conquerors of renown, No 
other man before or sinco over hit so exactly tho 
mark of his time on every side, so precisely met the 
conditions of fame for the moment, nor so thoroughly 
dazzled and reigned over tho foremost men anl 
women who were his contemporaries. Wherever 
else intellectual fame has approached the fame of 
Voltaire, it has been posthumoua With him it u'as 
immediate and splendid. Into tlio soereb of this 
oxtraordinaiy oircumsfcanco we need nob here par- 
ticulaviy inquire. He was an unsurpassed master of 
the art of literary expression in a country where 
that art is more highly prized than anywhere else; 
he was the most brilliant of wita among a people 
whose relish for -wit is a supreme passion ; lie won 
the admiration of the lighter souls by his plays, of 
the learned by liis interest in scionoo, of tlie men of 
letters by his never-ceasing flow of essays, criticisms, 
and articles, nob on© of which lacks vigour and fresh- 
ness and sparkle; ho was the most active, bitter, aud 
telling foe of what was then the most justly abhorred 
of all institutions — the Church, Add to these re* 
tnarkablo titles to honour and pjopiilariby that ho was 
no mere declaimor against oppression and iiijustico 
in the abstract, but the strenuous, persevering, and 
absolutely indefatigable champion oE every yiotiin of 
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days of the Terror. It dispels some falsa impre^dou 
of ToltaWs supposed intolerance of criticism, to 
him thanking Oondorcet for one of those friendly 
tests. He showed himself worthy of such couvageo^- 
conduct. ‘One sees things ill/ he writes, 
one sees them from too far off. After all, we ; 
never to blush to go to school if wo are as oM ^ ^ 
Methuselah. I repeat my acknowledgments to yon.^ ; 
Oondorcet did not conceive that either to be bliiil 
a man’s errors or to compromise them is to prov^. 
yourself his friend. There is an integrity of flier, ..1/ 
ship as in public concerns, and ho adhered to it ^3 
nianfully in one as in the other. Throughout hi« 
intercourse with intimate friends there is that luppy 
and frank play of direct personal allusion, which k 
distinct from flattery when it is about another, as h 
is from egoism when it refers to the writer himself. ^ 
Perhaps we see him most characteristically in his: 
correspondence with Turgot, What Turgot loved hr 
Oondorcet was his ^ simplicity of character. ^ hiigot/ 
was almost as much less vivacious than Co!idorcct.| 
as Oondorcet was less vivaeioua than Voltaire, 
belonged to quite distinct types of character, l)ut ihLi 
may he a condition of the most perfect forms of syrur 
pathy. Each gives support where the other ia laosit 
conscious of needing it. Turgot was one of tho^s^^ 
serene, capacious, and sure intelligences whose aspira 
tions do not become low nor narrow by being watch 
fully held under the control of reason; whose idc.i 
^ QGTm i 41. ® (Em. da Tm/tqoU ii. 817. 
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;re no leas vigorous or exuberant beoaiiao they move 
II a steady and otderod train ; and who, in their most 
evvent reactions against abuses or crimes, resist that 
^eheraent temptation to excess which is the besetting 
nfiTniity of generous natures, Condorcet was very 
lifFeront from this. ’Wliatever he wished ho wislied 
inrestraiiicdly. As with most men of the epoch, 
lie habit of making allowances was not his. We 
,l>s&T70 something theological in his hatred of tlioolo- 
;iaiis. Even in his letters tlio distant ground-swell 
f repressed passion sounds in the ear, and at every 
lonfcion of false opinion or evil-doing a sombre and 
ngry shadow seems to fall upon the page. Botli 
e and Turgot clung to the doctrine of the infinite 
orfectibility of human nature, and the coiTespond- 
igly infinite augmentation of human happiness ; 
ut Condorceb’s over-smouldering impetuosity would 
e content with nothing less than tlie arrival of at 
jasb a considerable instalment of this infinite quan- 
ity now and instantly. He went so far as to insist 
hat by and by men would acquire the art of ])ro- 
ingiug their lives for several generations, instead of 
eing confined within the fatal span of threescore 
car 5 and ten. He was impatient of any frittering 
way of life in scruple, tremors, and hesitations. * For 
16 most part,’ he once wTote to Turgot, '^people 
bounding in scruple are not fit for great things : a 
Ihristian will throw away in subduing the darts of 
IB flesh the time which he might liave emploj^ed on 
lings of use to mankind ; or he will lack courage to 
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rise against a tyranfc for fear of has judgmont; hm 
too hastily formed/ * Turgot^s reply Biay iilusirat^- 
tho difference between the two men ; ' No virtue, in 
whatever sense you take the word, dispenses iTitlj; 
justice ; and I thinlc no more of the people who di 
great things— as you say — at tlie expense of juatic^ 
than of poets who fancy they produce groat heauties; 
of imagination without regularity. I know that 
ccssive exactitude tends slightly to deaden tlie 
aliko of composition and of action; but there is g 
mean in everything. It has never boon a questloii in 
our controversy of a capuchin who throws away hh 
time in quencliing tho darts of the flesh (though by 
tho way, in the total of time thrown away tlie tena 
that expresses tho time lost in satisfying tlieso lusts 
is most likely far greater) ; no more is it a question 
of a fool who is afraid of rising against tyrants for. 
fear of forming a rash judgment/ ^ 

This ability to conceive a mean case between two 
extremes was not among Coiidorcet^s gifts. His mind 
dwelt too much in tho region of excess, aliko when lie 
measured tho possibilities of the good, and coloured the 
motives and tho situation of those whom ho coiuikd 
the bad. A Christian was one who wasted his days 
in merely resisting the flesh ; anybody who declined 
to rise against a tyrant was the victim of a slavish 
scrupulosity He rather sympathises with a scientific 
traveller, to whom tho especial charm of natural history 
resides in the buffets which, at each step that it takes, 
^ i. 22S. ^ /i. i. 232, 
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fe inflicts upon Moses.^ Well, this temper is not the 
ichesfc nor the highest, but it often exists in alliance 
rith rich and high qualities. It was so with Oon* 
;orcet iVnd we are particularly bound to remember 
hat with him a harsh and impatient humour was not, 
s is so often the case, the veil for an indolent reluc- 
■infio to fonn painstaking judgmonts, Few workers 
m been so conscientious as ho was, in the labour 
iiat lie bestowed upon subjects which he held to bo 
ortliy of deliberate scrutiny and consideration. His 
jfect was in finding too fow of such subjects, and in 
jving too many foregone conclusions, Turgot and 
[ontesquieu are perhaps the only two eminent men 
France during this part of tlie century, of whom 
.0 same defect might not be alleged. Again, Con* 
ircDt’s impatience of underlying temperament did not 
event him from filling his compositions with solid, 
ber, and profound reflections, the products of grave 
i sustained meditation upon an experience, much 
wiiich must have been severely trying and ropug- 
at to a man of his constitution. While recognising 
is trait, then, let us not overstate either it or its 
asequonces. 

The main currents of opinion and circumstance in 
ance, when Condorcefc came to take his place among 
f >vorkers, are now well understood. The third 
irter of the century was just closing. Lewie XV. 
d in 1774; and though his death was of little 
rinsic consequence, except as the removal of every 

‘ (m^, i. 2D. 

VOL. II. W 
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corrupt heart is o£ consequence, it is justly taken to 
mark the date of the begimiiug of the Froncli llovo^ 
liition. It was the accidental slnfting of i)osiiion. 
which served to disclose that the existing sysl'Ciu waa 
smitten with a mortal paralysis. It is often said that 
what destroyed the French kingdom wdn dospolism. 
A sounder explanation discovers tho causes h.Vi h 
despotism than in anarchy — anarchy in oveiy depart, 
raont where it could be most ruinous. No substantiai 
reconstruction was possible, because ail tho evils catafi 
from the sinister interests of tho nobles, tho olorgyp 
or the financiers; and those classes, iiifonnnlly bounj 
together against the common weal, wore too slrong 
for either the sovereign or the ablest minister to 
them aside. The material condition of Fniiice 
one of supreme embarrassment and disorder, only 
curable by remedies which the political and social 
condition of the country made it impossible to employ. 
This would explain why a change of soino sort war 
inevitable. But why was the chnngo whioli actually 
took place in that direction rather tlmn anotherl 
Why did nob Finance sink under her oconomictil dis- 
orders, as greator empires than France had donel 
Why, instead of sinking and falling asunder, did the 
French people advance with a firngleness of impulse 
unknown before in their history to their own dolivc-K 
ancol How was it that they overthrow tho syfitefu 
that was crushing them, and purged thorn sohxs witli 
fire and sword of those who administered and team- 
tained it, defying the hopes of the nation y and theu 
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mcKiegsfiilly encountered the gianVs task of beating 
back reactionary Europe ■\vifcli one arm, and recon- 
ttrueting tho fabric of their o\vn society with the 
other ? The answer to this (Question is found in the 
^oral and spiritual condition of France. A genera^ 
tion aroused by tho great social ideas of the eighteenth 
century, looking round to survey its own social state, 
found itself in the midst of the min and disorder of 
^tho disintegrated system of tlio twelfth century, 
Tho life was gone out of the ancient organisation of 
Catholicism and Feudalism, and it seemed as if nothing 
hut coiniption remained. What enabled the leaders 
of the nation to discern tho horror and despair of this 
anarchic dissolution of tho worn-out old, and what 
inspired thoin with hope and energy when they 
thought of tho possible new, was the spiritual prepara- 
tion that had boon in swift progress since the third 
decade of the century. The forms and methods of 
this preparation were various, as the temperaments 
that came beneath its influence. But the school of 
Voltaire, tho school of Rousseau, and the schools of 
Quesnay and Montesquieu, different as they were at 
the roots, all alike enorgetically familiarised tho public 
mind with a Arm belief inhuman reason, and the idea 
of tho natural rights of man. They impregnated it 
with a growing enthusiasm for social justice. It is 
‘ tuuQ that wo find Voltaire complaining towards the 
close of his days, of the century being satiated and 
weary, un si^de ddgouUi not knowing well what it 
wanted, ‘ The public/ he said, « has been eighty years 
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at table, aiul now it drinks ii littb 1 )atl cjogtiim at tko 
end of its In litoratiiro and art tin's \vi\^ (1,10^ 

going deopor than those, fcho public was (uigor nnd 
aoDsitive ’vvitli a frcsliuosa fuv laoro vital iuhI 
fruitful than it liad known eighty years ]m)k, Sitn^o 
down withakooii appottfco for taste, oruiliiiojij anij 
literary Icnowlodgo, laon liad now risen up fron; a 
dazzling and luilliiig board, with fi lun^’' Iiiuigor aui 
thirst after social righteousnoHs, This tlio iiotfe 
faith that saved IVanco, by this sign «lio ’wns vintorioia 
A people once saturated with a piissionate WHjroptioii. 
of justice is not likely to fall into a Tly/.ftn(iiic akj^v 
That destiny only awaits nationa wlioro the Kpiritijd 
power is rigorously confined in the ImiMlM of ctistcRanj 
official churclios, which sysbeinaticiilly mul of Mioir vorj 
constitution bury justico under tli <5 atorile licoimiuh 
tions of a fixed aupoifltition, 

Conclorcot'a principles woro deeply ealmircd l>; 
ideas drawn from two aonrees. Ho wan a VuttiiiieaD 
in tho intensity of Ins antipathies to tho (lliureh, ul 
in the depth and energy of his Imnmuity, Hub wliili 
Voltaire llourifiliod, tho destructive iniivrimmt oaly 
reached theology, and Voltaire, though hn liiid m\i 
to do than nnybody olao with tho original impute, 
joined in no attack upon tho State, It was (rnia ih 
economical writers and from MontoaqiiEou tliiitCon- 
dorcet learned to look upon aociotioa with a iiuiciitifij) 
eye, to perceive the influenoo of inoLltiitioiis \\\m 
men, and that there aro laws, misoopti bio of iiicdiik' 

^ Xottoi‘8 to Colulol'cofc (1774). I Dn, 
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tiou in practice, ^yhicll regulate their groAvtli. It •was 
natural, therefor o, that he should join with eagerness 
in the reforming movement which sot in with such 
ivreat rain able velocity after the death of Lewis xv. 
Ho was bittor and destructive with the bitterness of 
Voltaire ; lie was hopeful for the future with the faith 
of Tmgob ] and ho was urgent, heated, inipetiious, 
with a heavy velieiuonce all his own. In a ^vord, he 
vras the incarnation of the revolutionary spirit, as the 
revolutionary spirit existed in geometers and Eucyclo- 
pajdiats; at once too reasonable and too little reasoii- 
-ablo I too precise and scientific and too vague ; too 
Hgorously logical on the one hand and too abundantly 
passionato on the other. Perhaps there is no more 
fatal combination in politics than the deductive 
method worked by passion, Wlaeu applied to the 
delicate and complex affairs of society, such machinery 
with aiieh motive force is of ruinous potency, 

Ooiidorcot’a peculiarities of political antipathy and 
'prcfcroncG can hardly be better illustrated tliau by 
his view of the two great revolutions in English 
history. The first was religious, and therefore he 
hated it; the second was accompanied by much 
argument, and had no religion about it, and thei^eforc 
ho extolled it. It is scientific knowledge, ho said, 
which explains why efforts after liberty in iinou- 
lighteiiod centuries are so fleeting, and bo deeply 
stained by bloodshed. ‘Compare these with flio 
happy efforts of America and Eranco; observe even 
in the same century, but at dififerent epochs, th^ two 
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rovoIutioDfl of England fanatical and I^ngknd eii^ 
ligKteued, We see on the one side contGmjjoiftifcs o( 
Prynne and Knox, while crying out that tlioy tkn 
fighting for heaven and liberty, cover thoiv «nliappy 
country vdth blood in order to cemont the tyrjuiny 
of the hypocrite Cromwell j on the other, the cohv 
temporaries of Boyle and Newton ostahlish with 
pacific wisdom the freest constitution in tho world .'V 
It is not wonderful that his o\m revolution 
misunderstood by one wlio thus loved English Wliigs, 
but hated English Eopiiblicans j who could fmgivoan 
aristocratic faction grasping power for their order, 
but who could nob sympathise with a nation rising 
and smiting its oppressor, where they smote in tins 
name of tho Lord and of Gideon, nor with a ruler 
who used his power with noble simplicity in the 
interests of his people, and ostablished in the heart 
of the nation a respect for itsolf such as she hm Mcvor 
known sinco, simply because this ruler knetv notlniig 
about pind^es or the Rights of Mon, Itowi^vcT, 
Nemesis comes. By and by Condorcot found 
writing a piece to show that our Revolution of 1083 
was very inferior in lawfulness to tho French Rovolu- 
tion of the Tenth of August.® 

II. 

The course of events after 177d: is in its larger 
features well known to every roador. Turgot, nftor 
^ ^Icg^ de FrmkUni Hu 4:22, 

3 ^4/^ciGionsin(^laMv.delm, etsur cello dti 10 Aoilt, xli, m. 
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3 jnontli of oflico at the Admiralty, was in August 
ijiado Confcrollor-Genoral of Financo. With his 
(iccession to power, the reforming ideas of the century 
tecamo practical, He nominated Condorcet to bo 
Inspector of Coinage, an oifor which Condorcet 
■/dopreefttcd in tlicso words : ‘It is said of you in 
certain rpiai tors that money costs you nothing when 
tliore is any question of obliging your friends- I 
■should bo bitterly ashamed of giving any semblance 
of foundation to these absurd speeches. I pray you, 

: do nothing for mo just now. Though not rich, I am 
not pressed for money. Entrust to me some important 
task— the reduction of measiiros for instance; then 
wait till my labours have really earned some reward. 

In this patriotic spirit ho undertook, along with two 
other eminent men of scionco, the task of examining 
certain projects for canals which engaged the attention 
of the minister. ‘Pooplo will tell yoUjMie wrote, 
.‘that I have got an office worth two liundred and 
forty pounds. Utterly untrue. Wo undertook it 
cub of friendship for M. Turgot ; but we refused the 
payment that was offered/^ Wo may profitably 
contrast this devotion to the public interest with the 
rapacity of the clergy and nobles, who drove Turgot 
. from office because he talked of taxing them like their 
neiglibouTs, and declined to glut their insatiable 
craving for place and plunder. 

Turgot was dismissed (May 17Y6), and presently 
Neck or was installed in his place. Condorcet had 
1 i. 71. * 73, 74. 
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.lofmi.lwl ivilli i,in.-h vi.rmv mii.I H.min as|.oriiv d 
policy of free ml,oni„l h, rm.uiKHiual n;J 
wlKMvus for II.,, ,.f U,o mliktioa„ „ 

coini,..!ni.ut i.ilm'CMim) lialwo.,,, province, 

of _Uio lini-f.loni. Ui>i,Hc,m„iii,|y, vh,,,, ^ . 
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hi,r ,n,n|.. * f Imv.,/ lu, mi,l, ‘,W1 ,,,hI L 

•Icoiiloilly n-lm|, ,| M.hilc uUnut, l„ri|, M. 

liiH worloi, 1.0 111, iil.lo Id ui.y ],iu(io llmt, doiicnds 

njioti liiiii. TIiih wuii m,(, |.||d (hoi, ,||u^ 

Jiim liail lu«l of ( ;dii,Uii'.:o(;,i vosolutc Kislf-rmipoot TL 

Dukf) ,1,) la Vi-illi,',r„, ntm df Uio i,,o«l Kcniidnloiis' 

J.mBot.,. «r tin, .,y, vn,H honorary inomliorof 
till) Aoiiilouiy, H„,l 1,0 w,H tlui l.rol)u,r.ii,-|,uv ol 
Mani-«ima ]|. waa oxjoniiuil from tlio iimiwtiiBl 
Hocrotary lliat ho hIu,ii|i{ woiuhiho h rmloi'y mtoiidia 
OKenm’oii of hia lUmM,, an, I ( Juii,l»,r(i(it wan warniid k 
fnoinlH, M-la. Kohld).. ron.ait lluit a man ahovo tl,o 
eoninion .jiialily ovv«,.SH,,im,Hiiii^* immi l,o liliiiaolf tlum 
inuvo i.rinlomio, not u, irritul,, tl,„ inworful minifiiet 

by ft Blight «i,on liiH Ho wuH ialloxiUe 

Would j-oii nithm- liuvo mu }.<»r«ti(jut.!,V li« n«l«(!, 
'^r a wrong llmn for Homuthhig jimt aiul i,Km\ll 
lliMilt, too that tliuy „.ii| ,„y 

moro rottdily than tlmy would pavdon my wonis, (or 
iny mind is (ixort noi, lo hotrny tlio truth.'®* 

In I7«2 Oomlorook wiw doc, tod into tlio Aradeitiy, 
lIiB oompotitoi* rvaa Ihiilly, ovor whom Jio liiul i, 
majority of oiiu, Tlio trim oontoafc lay 1 o«h lioliveoii 
' (AVm. I. SOfl. 7#, 
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the two candulatoa than between D* Alembert and 
BufFon, on this occasion are said to have fought 

one of tlio greatest battles in the not peaceful history 
of the Academy, for mighty anger burns oven in 
celestial o i i ncls. D’Alembert is said to have exclaimed, 
-WQ may hope with some exaggeration, that he was 
bet fee V pi on sod at winning that victory than he would 
have been to find out the squaring of the circle.^ 
Destiny, which had so pitiful a doom in store for the 
two candLiclates of that day, soon closed D’Alembert's 
shave in these struggles of the learned and in all 
others. He died in the following year, and by his 
last act to stifled to his trust in thogonorous character 
of Ooiidorcot. Having by the benevolence of a lifo- 
. time left himself on his doatlihed without resources, 
ho confided to his friend’s care two old and faithful 
servants, for whom ho was unable to malce provision, 
This charge the philosopher accepted cheerfully, and 
fulfilled to the end with pious scrupulosity. The 
affection between Oondorcet and D’Alembert bad 
. boon warm and close as that of some famous pairs 
of aiitiqxiity; a natural attraction of character had 
clothed community of pursuit and interest with the 
grace of the liighest kind of friendship. Even Com 
dorcet^s too declamatory manner only adds a certain 
dignity to the pathetic passage with which he closes 
^ i. 89. Condorcefc had 16 votes, and Bailly 16. 

y jama^is aumne Election,' says ba Harpe, who all Jor 
. IBnlYbu, * avail offert %i c& nombn ni ce parlagc, w 
StiAcU, i. 77. A full account of the 
OoTidoi’CGt*e reception, in Gdimn^a Corr, LU* xl 
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the noble 4loge on Ins lost friend.^ Voltairo had been 
dead these fivo years, and Turgot, too, was goa& 
Society ofibred the survivor no rccomiionse. Ho 
found the great world tiresome and frivolous, anr} 
he described its pursuits in phrases that are still too ' 
faithful to the fact, as ‘ dissipation witliout ploasurej.' 
vanity without meaning, and idleness witliout repose/ ‘ 
It was perhaps to soften the oppression of these cniel^ 
and tender regrets that in 1786 Condorcet maiTlodV 

Events were now very close at hand, in comparison ' 
ivith which oven the most critical priyato trausacticas 
of Condorcet’s life wore palo and insignificant. In the 
tranquil seasons of history, when the steady cun^nta 
of circimistanco boar men along noiaelcss, tho impoit- 
ance of tho relations which wo contract sgoiub super- 
lative; in times of storm and social wreck these jetty 
fortunes and private chances are engulfed and lost 
to sight. Tho ferment was now rapidly rising to its 
intensest height, and Condorcet, was the last manin 
Erance to remain cold to tho burning agitations of : 
the time. AVo have already seon how decidedly ten . 
years ago he expressed his preference for political 
activity over tho moditativo labours of the student 
He now threw himself into tho Revolution with all the 

^ (E\iv, ill. 100, 110, 

* His wifo, said to bo ono of the most hoaiitiful women d 
her timo, was twenty - three yeai-a yoinigor than himsolf, sTid 
survived until 1822. Cabairis noamed aiiotlior siator, 
Marshal GSroiiehywaa her brotkor. Mndame Condorcet ;Troh . 
nothing of hex own, except some notes to a translation whict 
Bho made of Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Senmenis, 
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force oi an ardent character iml3ued with fixed and 
uaaUerahlo convictions. Wo may well imagine liim 
deploring that the groat ones whom he had known, 
the iniTOOTtal Voltaire, the lofby-souled Target, had 
been carried away hy the unldnd gods, before their 
had seen the restoration of their natural rights 
Imen, and the reign of justice on the earth. The 
gods after all were kinder than he know, for they 
veiled from the sight of the enthusiast of ’89 the 
spectres of '93. History might possibly miss most of 
its stiilring episodes, if every actor could know the 
work to putting his hand ; and even 

Condorcet’s faith might have wavered if he had 
knmvn that between him and the fvilfilment of Ins 
desires there was to inti'ude a long and deplorable 
aeriod of despotism and corruption. Still, the vision 
which then presented itself to the eyes of good men 
was sublime; and just ns, when some noble and 
devoted character has been taken away from us, it is 
a consolation to remember that we had the happiness 
of his friendship, so too when a genemtion awakes 
from one of these inspiring social dreams, the wrec 
of the aspiration is not total nor unrecompensed 
The next best thing to the achievement of high and 
generous aims is to have sought them. 

Dming the winter of ’88 and ’89, while all France 
was astir with elections and preparation for elections 
for that meeting of the States- Gennral, w lo 
looked to as the nearing dawn after a long mg o 
blackness and misery, Oondorcet thought he could 
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bosfc servo tho movomoiifc by oiilliiig fcho mmla oi tlio 
oleefcors to certain siclos of tlioir tlnty wliicli they 
miglifc bo in somo danger of ovorlooking, Oiio of the 
subjects, for oxamplo, on Avlnch ho felt most strongly^ 
bub on \v1iicli liis countrymen liavo nob showu liny 
particular sonsibility, was slavery imil tbo alavo trndo*! 
With a torsoiiOHs and forco not always ohimtetDiistic 
of hia writings, ko appealed to tlio olcctuis, wliilo 
they were roclaiiuing tlioir own rights in tlio luinoof 
justice, not to forgot tln> kidf-milfioii Idaclrs, ivhosa 
rights had boon still more slmmofnlly torn away from 
tliem, and whoso nood of justice wm more urgent 
than tlioir own. In tho flamo spirit iio published a 
vehement and ingonious protest against tho admfeioii 
of roprosentatives from tho St, Doiningo pliiiilntioiig 
to tlm National Assembly, showing liow grossly incoii. 
sistoiit it was with ovory idea of a froo and popular 
chamber that inoii should sit as roprosoiitativea of 
othors who had novor chosen them, and that they 
should invoko natural riglits in their own fiivouiv 
when at tho same instant thoy wore violating the 
moat olemontary and undiaputod natural rigldsS of 
mankind in thoir own country.^ 

^ Montesquieu, Rayjial, and one or two other wiitei-^j \m[ 
attacked slavery long lioforo, niid Condorcet publlKliRil a vwy. 
elTootivo piece against it in 1781 {Jidjleftkns aur VBchmuc ih 
Niffres; (Em. vit 83), with au cplstlo dedientod to (lio 
enslaved blacks. About tho snine Umo nn Abolition 8ockly 
was formed in Franco, following tlio ojonnplo sot In FiighncL 

^ An Goi^s Ekclcml, conlrc VEscl<mg^ dea Mira. 3 Vk 
1780 . I'AdmiaAon do$ dt M\ii 

Donmi^e. 1760. ix, dCMSt. 
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Of general precepts he never tired ; one series of 
them followed another. To ua many of them may 
Eeem commonplace ; but wo should reflect that the 
election of representatives was an amazing novelty in 
France, and Condorcet knew men well enough to 
he liwai’O of the hazards of i^olitical inexperience. 
Boivare of choosing a clever knave, he said, because 
he will follow his own interest and not yours j but at 
the same timo beware of choosing a man for no better 
reason than tliat ho is honest, because you need ability 
q\uto as much as you need j^rohity. Do not choose a 
man who has ever taken sides against the liberty of 
any portion of mankind; nor one whose principles 
were nover known until he found out that ho wanted 
your votes. Be careful not to mistake heat of head 
for heat of soul ; because what you want is not heat 
but force, not violence but steadfastness. Bo careful, 
too, to separate a man's actions from the accidents of 
his life; for one may bo the enemy or the victim of a 
tyrant without being the friend of liberty. Do not 
bo carried away by a candidate's solicitations : but at 
the same time, make allowance for the existing effor- 
Tcsconce of spirits, Prefer those who bavo decided 
opinions to those who are always inventing plans of 
conciliation; those who are zealous for the rights of 
wan to those who only profess pity for the misfortunes 
ol the people ; those who speak of justice and reason, 
to those who speak of political interests and of die 
prosperity of commerce , Distrust those who appeal to 
sentiment in matters that can he decided by reason , 
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profor light to oloqiKiudti ; nml p;t'is ovar iteo^vto 
iloclaro thoinsolvos njinly to ili(^ Utv liliajiy, 
of thofio M'lio kinnr in wlmli li)inri-y 

In miothor pioou ho Avmv up \i \U\, i)f tluuijjij, 
wliicli tlio nation liiul a ohmn lu hav<.t ra(:o<»jiiH(i(l,s\i,:l] 
astlioriglit to jnulco liuva, to nxiiDt nisponfiilaliiyifQ^^ 
fcho ministom of tho crown, to f ln» j)i‘i>tt)atiaii of 
soiial liberty, (uul to tlio iagiil iidininisl nitioa of 
by regular jmlgOB. Thoao rights (lai^lansii ittob 
the iirsb duty of tlio Afifujuildy to draw up in 
tliab filioiild bo the (sliiof aoraor-stono «jf \]m now con 
stitution. Then ho proaoc(hnl to tlnfina tJuivimom 
taskfi to wliieh lio coacoiv(nl that tlio lagislutivo yy 
should forthwith apply itself j (uid animig tlidin, fe 
it said, is no mention of any at thnno projaoti of con- 
fiscation wliioh oii'cnmetunaoH no uprcdily foroni iiiwn 
the Assomidy wlion it 

Though nmnj>^ of tlicso ]n'(?co])ts deaignad togui(l(\ 
the oloofcors in thoir clioino of nitin nrri Hagarimifj 
admirable, they siiniolc atrongly of lliat aloiolulo mi 
abstract spirit wSucIi can novm* htnttoim iMovoifut in 
politics without (laagor. It lu roi taia iJiat in tk 
spring of *89, Ooiulorcot liold linrodilaiy momirdiy tu 
bo most suitable to * tho wealth, tho pnpnluiiiiii, tlioox- 
tout of Franco, uiid to tho political syoloin of Murciii'.'* 
Yot the reasons wliieli ho givoa for tijiiildiig lliu 

* LeUrcs d’un C/cnlilhtfmrnc a\m da Tirrif Hlof, fi, 

265-250, 

^ wr Us .Pouwii's f,t a ifonwr ^i<jr 

a Imrs rt/w MiaUt^aMrauj^ ix. 215 ^. 

^ lb. ix. 20tf, 
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not voi'y cogent, and ho can hardly have felt 
to 1)0 so- significant, however, of the 

little difitaiice which all the most uncompromising 
and most thoughtful revolutionists saw iu front ot 
them that oven Couclorcot should, so late as the evo 
of the asBomhly of tho Statos-General, have talked 
lout Attachment to the forms of monarchy and 
josneot for tho royal porsou and prerogative 5 and 
should Imvo roprosonted the notion of tho property 
of the Ohuveh undergoing any confiscation, as an 
invention of the enomios of freedom.'^ Before the 
vcai'was out, tho property of the Ohnreh had under- 
gone confiscation j before two years had gone he was 
ardontKopublican 5 and in loss than twelve months 
after that ho had voted the guilt of the king. ^ 

It is worth whilo to cite hero a still more pomted 
oxwnploof tho want of prevision, so common and so 
. intelligible at that time. Writing m 
he oonfutos those who asserted that an es a is ic 
and limited monarchy was a safeguard “Sams u 
usurper, whoso power is only limited 
mulaeity and address, by pointing ont that the ext 
of Franco, its divisions into departments, e _ 
tion hotwoon tho various branches of ^ ^ 

B.,, a,, tedem «i tU. tte 

; .u«. to 

Igliram Ftonoli Oi-omwsll. „o,™»ei(nl of 

read with attention the history o£ t P 

Pminces (\ Imrs ^ ■ 
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Orom^veU, it is clear that a single newspaper wotilj 
have been enough to stop his success. It is clear that 
if the people of England had known Iio-w to reatl 
other books beside thoir Bible, the liypocriticSal 
tyrant, unmasked from his first step, would soon have 
ceased to ho dangerous.* Again, is the nation to be 
cajoled by some ambitious general, gratifying itsdesiri 
to be an empire-race 1 ^Is this wliat is aalced by tm 
friends of liberty, those wlio only sgoIc that roas^iii 
and right should Jiave empire over monl Whatp^ 
vincesy conqtmed hj a French general^ ^oill he despoil ii> 
hiy our suffrages? Will lie promm our soldierSf as Ik 
consuls prmised (he oUkem of Home, the pillage of Spah 
or of Syria 1 No, assuredly; it is because wo cauuot 
be an empiro-nabion that wo shall ronmin a fe 
nation.*^ How few years, alas, befcwoon this conclusive 
reasoning, and the pillage of Italy, tho cainpaign in 
Syria, tho seizure of Spain I 

Condorcet was not a mombor of the Assembly hi 
whose formation and ooraposition ho had taken 50: 
vivid and practical an interost, Tho iirafc political 
functions which he was invited to under take ivere 
those of a member of tho mimicipality of Paris. In: 
tho tremendous drama of whicli tho scones wore not 
opening, the Town-hall of Paris was to provo itscll 
lar more truly the centre of movemout and action- 
than the Constituent Assembly. Tho efforts of tho 
Constituent Assembly to build up wore tarxly and* 

^ ^ejlexiom sur les Tomovrs ec Instruclio^ia a do}mer, jwer ki 
Prmnees a leurf amJStats^Gen4rmtx, xii. 228,. 229, 231^ 
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iDeffecttmL Tho activity of tho municipality of Paris 
in palling io^yn was after a time ceaseless, and it 
\m tliorouglily successful, The first mayor was the 
iastrottomoT Bailly, Condorcotfs defeated competitor 
at the Academy. With the fall of the Bastille, 
gummaiy hangings at the nearest lantern-post, October 
insurrection of ivomen, and triumphant and bloody 
'compulsion of king, queen, and Assembly to Paris 
from Tors ai lies, tho two rivals, now colleagues, must 
liavo felt that tho contests for them were indeed no 
longer academic. Tho astronomy of tho one and the 
geometry of tho other wore for ever done with; and 
Condorcot's longing for active political life in prefer- 
ence to inero study was gratified to the very full. 

Unhappily or not, the movement was boyoud the 
•control of anybody who, like Condorcet, had no other 
force than that of disciplined reason and principle. 
Tho Bastille no soonor fell, than the Revolution set 
in with oconnio violence, in the face of which patriotic 
Jutention and irrefragable arguments, even when both 
intention and arguments were loyally revolutionary, 

. were powerless to save the State. In crises of this 
overwholming kind, power of reasoning does not tell 
and mere goodwill does not tell. Exaltation reaches 
a pitch at which the physical sensibilities are so 
qiiiokciiod as to be supremo over tho rest of the 
nature] ami in those moods it is the man gifted with 
the physical quality, as mysterious and indescribable 
as it is rosisbloss, of a Marat, to tako a bad example, 
oiaDanton, to tako a good one, who can ‘ride the 

YOU II. ^ 
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whirlwind and direct the storm/ Of this quality 
Condorcefc had nothing. Ilia personal proseiioo ia- 
spired a decent respect, but no strong emotion either 
of fear or admiration or physical sympathy. HI5 
voice was feeble, his utterance indistinct; and he 
never got over that nervous apprehension which the 
spectacle of large and turbulent crowds naturally 
rouses in the student. In a revolntion after the ra anner 
of Lord Somers he would have been invaluable. He 
thoroiighly understood his o^vu principles, and he was 
a master of tho art, so useful in its place and time 
and so respectable in all places and times, of conaider- 
ing political projects point by point with reforeiico 
to a definite framework of rational ideas. But thU 
was no time for such an art j this was not a rovolu- 
tion to bo guided by reason, not even reason like 
Condorcet^s, streaked with jacobinical fibre. The; 
national ideas in which it had arisen had transformed 
themselves into tumultuous passion, and from this 
into frenzied action. 

Every politician of real eminence as a reformer , 
possesses one of three elements, One class of men is 
inspired by an intellectual attachment to certain ideas ; 
of justice and right reason : another ia moved by a. 
deep pity for the hard lot of the mass of every society : 
while the third, such men as Itichelieu for example, 
have an instinctive appreciation and passion for wise 
and orderly government. The great and typical ruler; 
is moved in varying degrees by all three in moderh 
times, when the claims of the poor, the rank and file 
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)f the social amy, havoboca raised to tho permanent 
jjiaco that belongs to tbom. Each of tho three types 
ia3 its own peculiar conditions of success, and there 
u:o oircumatances in which some one of the three is 
fiioro ablo to grapple with the obstacles to order than 
Dithor of tho otlior two, It soon became very clear 
that tho intellectual quality was not the element likely 
to qnoll tho tempest that had arisen now. 
i: Xet it be said, however, that Oondorcet showed 
jiinasolf no pedantic nor fastidious tridor with tho 
tvomendous movement which ho had contributed to 
sot afoot, Tho same practical spirit which drove him 
into tho strife, guided him in the midst of it, Ha 
never wrung his hands, nor wept, nor bewailed tho 
Linroason of tho multitudes to wliom in vain ho preached 
L'oason. Unlike tho typical man of letters — ^for he was 
without vanity — ho did not abandon the cause of the 
Rovolution bocauao his siiggostionswero often repulsed. 
* It would bo hofctor/ ho said to tho Girondins, * if you 
eavod loss for personal matters and attended only to 
public iritorests/ Years ago, in his Soge on yH6pita1, 
ho had praised the famous Chancellor for incurring tho 
hostility of both of tho two envenomed factions, the 
liOaguo and tlio Huguenots, and for disregarding the 
approbation or diaai^probation of the people, ‘What 
operation/ ho asked, ‘ oapablo of producing any durable 
good, can be understood by the people 1 How should 
they know to wlmt extent good is possible ^ How 
Judge of tho moans of producing it I It must ever 
ba oasior for a charlatan to mislead tho people, than 
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for a mm of genius to save it/^ Eemomboring thjj 
la\r, he never lost patience. He was cool and intiepi(i^ ^ 
if his intrepidity was of the logical sort rather th^^ : 
physical; and lie was steadfast to ono or two simp}^ : 
aims, if he was on some occasions too rapid in changia^ 
his attitude as to special measures. Ho was naveri? 
afraid of the spectre, as the mcompotout rovolntionht - 
is. On. the contrary, ho understood its wholo internal ■ 
history; he know what had raised it, wlmt passiat^ 
and what weakness gave to it substance, and he kna;? 
that presently reason would banisli it and restore mea 
to a right mind. The soientifie spirit implanted in 
such a character as Condorcetfs, and made robust by : 
social meditation, builds up an imprognablo fortitude 
in the face of incessant rebuffs and discouragomenfe 
Let us thou picture Condo rcet aa aurvoying the terrific: 
welter from the summer of 1789 to the Hummer of 
1793, from the taking of the Bnatillo to the fall of; 
the Girondins, with something of tlia firmness and 
self-poasession of a Eoman Cato. 

After the flight of the king in Juno, and hie return - 
in what was virtually captivity to Paris, Condorcek: 
waa one of the party, very small in niunbors and 
entirely discountenanced by public opinion* tlieh;: 

1 (E/UV. iii, 533. As this was writton in 1777 1 Conc^orcet; 
was perhaps thinking of Twrgot ami Ncokor. Of the latter, hiy'. 
daiightor tells us lopeatcdly, without any consciousness 
she is recording a most ignominious trait, that piiblio approba^ 
tion was tho very breath of his nostrils, tho thing for wliich he 
lived, tho thing without whicli lie was wretched, — Soc vol. i. of 
dfadam/i de Stag's Co7i$i(ier<UiQm. 
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pj^ssing through the monarchical and constitutional 
gtage, who boldly gave up the idea of a monarchy 
^rid proclaimed the idea of a republic. In July ( 1791 ) 
he published a piece strongly arguing for a negative 
^uawer to the question whether a king is necessary 
for the preservation of liberty.^ In one sense^ this 
camposition is favourable to Condorcet's foresight; it 
vrns not every one who saw with him that the destruc- 
tion of the monarchy was inevitable after the royal 
flight. This want of preparation in the public raiiid 
for every great change as it came, is one of the most 
jgbrlldng circumstances of the Eevolution, and it ex- 
plains the violont, confused, and inadequate manner 
in which nearly every one of these changes was made. 
16 was proposed at that time to appoint Condorcet to 
bo govennor to the young dauphin, But Condorcet 
in this piece took such pains to make his sentiments 
upon royalty known, that in the constitutional frame 
of mind in which the Assembly then was, the idea 
hud to be abandoned. It was hardly likely that a 
man should be chosen for such an office, who had just 
cloclaTed the public will to be ‘that the uselessness of 
a king, the needfulness of eeeldng means of displacing 
a power founded on illusions, should be one of the 
flrat truths offered to liis reason ; the obligation of 
concurring in this himself, one of the first of his 

^ (Eut}, iii. 227, It was followed by a letter, nominally by 
efc young meohunio, offering to construct an automaton BOToreign, 
like Korapors chess-player, who would answer all constitutional 
purposes perfectly. — H, 239-241, 
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moral duties; and the desire not to he freed fron^, 
the yoke of law by an insulting inviolability, the 
sentiment of hia heart. People are well aware that 
at this moment the object is much less Jiow to tuoulcl 
a king, than to teach him not to wish to bo ono.*' 
As all Franco was then bent on the new con&titution, 
a Idng included, Condorcet^s republican assurance 
was hardly warranted, and it was by no means well 
received. 

in. 

When the Constitution was accepted and the 
Legislative Assembly came to be chosen, Cotidorcct 
proved to have made so good an impression ns a 
municipal officer, that the Parisians returned him for 
one of their deputies. The Declaration of Pi Ini in 

. August 1791 had mitigated the loyalty that Imd oven 
withstood the trial of the king’s flight. AVhou the 
Legislative Assembly met, it was found to contain ah 
unmistakable element of republicanism of inuihcd 
strength, Condorcefc was chosen one of tho sccre 
taries, and he composed most of those muUitiulinoiu 
addresses in which this most unfortunate ami least 
honoured of all parliamentary chambers tried to pi'ovo 
to the French people that it was actually in oxistouco 
and at work. Oondoroet was officially to tlio 
lative what Bar&ro afterwards was to tho Oonvontion. 
But his addresses are turgid, labouring, and not oflcct*. 
ivo for their purpose. They have noitlior fclip Iiard 

^ OSuv. xii. 286, 
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(orco of Napoleon's proclamations, nor the flowery 
eloqMCO of tlio Anacreon of the Guillotine. To 
compoao sucli pieces ^7cll under such circumstances 
as those of the Assembly, a man must have much 
imagiiifttioii and perhaps a slightly elastic conscience. 
Condole ot had neither one nor tho other, but only 
reason— a hard anvil, out oi which he laboriously 
struck Hashes and single sounds. 

Porliaps, after all, nobody else could have done 
hDltor. The situation of tho Assembly, between a 
, hostile court apd asiiapicious and distrustful nation, 
ftivd unable by its very nature to break the bonds, 
was hom tho beginning desperate. In December 
.1791 tho Logislativo through its secretary informs 
France of tho frankness and loyalty of the kings 
measures in tho face of the menaces of foreign war. 
"ffithin eight inonths, when the king's person was in 
captivity and his power suspended, the same secretary 
has to avow that from tho very beginning the king 
had treated tho Assembly with dissimulation, and 
had boon in virtual league with the national enemies. 
Tlio documents issued by the Assembly after the violent 
: events of tho Tenth of August 1792 are not edifying, 
and imply in Oondorcet, who composed them, a certain 
want of oyo for revolutionary methods. They mark 
the beginning of that short but most momentous pono 
in the history of the Eevolution, when 
Mr. Carlylo says, had to bo stretched out until Q> 

ill. 25. 
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cracked — a procosa truly called^ ^ospecially in tirnea 
of swift change, one of tho sorrowfullest tasks pocr 
humanity has/ You might road the Ex^mUion of 
Motives from which the National Assembly havefrodaim^ 
the Oonmitmi aiid suspended the Exemim Power of lie 
King^^ without dreaming that it is an account of a 
revolution which arose out of distrust or oontompt fcr 
tlie Assembly, Avhicli had driven the king away froiu 
his palace and from power, and wliicli had finally 
annihilated the very chamber that was tlms professing 
to expound its motives for doing what tho violence of 
Paris had really done in defiance of it Tho power, . 
in fact, was all outside tho chamber, in Danton and 
the Oommune. Under such circumstance) it is of no 
interest to men to learn that Mn tho midst of these 
disasters the National Assembly, afflicted but calm, 
took its oath to maintain equality and libort3^, or te 
die at its post; took the oath to save Franco, and 
looked about for means/® Still more impotent anct 
hollow, because still more pompous, is tho address of , 
six days later.® A few da5''s after this, occurrod th& 
massacres of prisoners in September — soonos very 
nearly, if not quite, as bloody and iniquitous as those 
which attended the suppression of the rebellion in 
Ireland six years afterwards by English troopa. 

When the Convention was ohoson, tho oloctors oi 
Paris rejected Condorcct He was oloctod, howovor 
(Sept. 6 ), for the department of the Aisne, having 

^ ^3tli August 1792, X, 647, Ib, x. C60. 

^ 19th August. X. 666, 
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. among hia colloagea in tho deputation Tom Paine, and 
— n mu oh inovo important pors-onage — the youthful 
SciintrJiisfc^ wlio was so soon to stupefy the Conven* 

■ tion hy exclaiming, with mellow voice and face set 
immovablo aa hronzo ; 'An individual lias no right to 
ho either virtiioiia or colobratod in your eyes, A free 
people and a national assembly are not made to admire 
anybody. ^ Tho doctors of the department of the Aisne 
had unconsciously sent two typical revolutionists : tho 
man of intolloctual idoas^ and the man of passion 
bonted aa in tlio pit. In their persons the Encyclo- 
peedia and tho CTuillotino met. Condorcet, who had 
boon oxtroino in the Legislative, but found himself a 
modorate in tlio Convention, gave wise counsel as to 
the truo policy towards the new members: 'Bettor 
try to luoderato thorn than quarrel/ But in this case, 
not even In their riiiu, were fire and water reconciled. 

On tlio first groat question that tho Convention 
had to decide — tlio fate of the king — Condorcet voted 
on tho two main issues very much as a wise man 
would have voted, knowing the event as we know it 
He voted that tho king was guilty of conspiring 
against liberty^ and he voted for the punishment of 
oxilo in preference to that of death. On the intor- 
mediato issue, whether tho decision of the Convention 
should ho filial, or should he submitted to the people 
for ratification, ho voted aa a wise man should not 
have done, in favour of an appeal to the people. Such 
an appeal must inevitably have led to violent and 
bloody local struggles, and laid Eranoc open to tho 
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enomy* It is a Btrikiiig circmnstaiico though 
Condorcet thus voted that tho king >va8 guilty, ho bad 
previously laid boforo tho Oonvontion a most careful 
argumont to show that they woro iioitlior morally nor 
legally compotont feo try tho long at alh IIoWj h(j 
asked, without violating ovory pvinciplo of juiispru. 
dence, can you act at tho aamo time as loghUtota 
constituting the crime, ns acousors, and as judges 1 
His proposal was that Lowia xvi, sliovild ho trlcil by 
a tribunal whoso jury and judges should bo named by 
the doctoral body of tho dcparLmoiits.^ Willi tiiio 
respect for Oondorceta lioiionraldo anxioty that llio 
conditions o£ justico should bo rigorously oh«oi’V0(l»- 
for, as liG well said, Hlioro is no liberty in acomitvy 
whore positive law is not tho singlo rnlo of jiidicljil 
proceedings* — it is difficnlt to see why tho ConveutioDj 
coming ns it did frosli from tlio olcofcond bodies, whb 
must have had tho question what Avaa to bo dono with 
the imprisoned king foremost in tlioir laimls, why 
tho members of tho Oonvontion should not formas 
legitimate a tribunal as any body wlioHO coinpo^itbii 
and authority they had thomsolvos defined flaJ 
created, and whioh would bo choaon by tho very same 
persons who less than a month boforo luul iiivcstcl 
them with thoir own ohicos, Eoading Ihifl nmt 
scrupulous and juristic composition, wo might lioliove 
the writer to have forgotten that Franco lay mad aivd 
frenzied ontsido tho hall whoro ho stood, and that in 

^ Opinicfii mr U de Loui^ X VI, NoVi 17W : 

<Bm, xil 2C7'B03. 
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political fcho question what is possible is at 

least as i^nportaut as what is compatible with the 
maxiina scientific jurisprudence. It was to Con* 
dorcets honour as a jurisconsult that he should have 
had so scruples ; it is as muoh to his credit as 

a politic! them aside and tried the king 
lifter all, 

Highly charaoteristio of Oondorcet^s tenacity 
of hia view of the Revolution and of its methods, 
that ^ on Saturday (January 19, 1793) Avhen the 
Icing’s fat^ ^vag decided against Oondorcet^s conviction 
and hia vote — the execution taking place on 

the Lionel ay morning — ^lie should have appealed to 
the Oouvention, at all events to do their best to 
noutralisi^ tho effect of their verdict upon Europe, by 
instantly initiating a series of humane refoi’ms in the 
amang them, including the abolition of the 
punishment of death. ‘The English ministers,' he 
cried, ‘ ai*e now seeking to excite that nation against 
US. Do you suppose that they will venture to 
contimio their calumnious declamations, when you 
can say to them : “We have abolished the penalty of 
doafcli, wliilo you still preserve it for the theft of a 
few shillings 1 You hand over debtors to the greed 
or sj)ito of their creditors ; our laws, wiser and more 
lunnane, Icnow how to respect poverty and misfortune. 
Judge bo twoon us and you, and see to which of the 
two peoples tho reproach of inhumanity may be 
addvosseri with most justice,”^ This was the eve of 
1 letli Jan. 1793. dSuv^ xil 311. 
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blio Torror, Well may Com to (lii?tin|fui«Ii Condovcct 
as the one philosophoiMrho puraiioil in tho middjiQf 
fciie tempest his rogoiiomting nioditiitEoiiH, 

But lot us banish the notion tinifc the history of 
the Coiivoiitioii is only tho liistoiy of the giiSllotiiio, 
No charahov in tlio aWioIo annals (jf i^ovcniinj 
assemblies over cHsplayod bo much alorlnoHiij 
and capacity, in tho face of <li(lioultia« that iui|^hfc)^rp]| 
havo crushed them. J^osidos tboir odor^ jiifttly hold 
incomparablo, to hurl back tho oiiorny hom tlia 
frontiers, they at onc{) in tiio spirit cd Ooiirtta-cet^ 
speech, made at so strange a Hcasoji, not vyoroiisty 
about tho not loss noble fcfisk of logtil roforriis and 
political reorganisation. Tlio uiuivallml fngoimity 
and fertility of tho I'^ronoh character in nil tlio nrlaoi 
compact and gooniotiuo constniction never showed 
Itself so supremo. TJio civil code was drawn npiiu 
month.^ Oonstitiitioim abonnded. (Jyiiiful liistorians 
laugh at thooagornoas of tho nation, dindrig tliomontb 
that followed tho deposition of tho king, f.o liuvo « 
constitution; and, so far as tlioy b(3liovnd or hoped 
that a constitution would roniody all ilia, flioir fnith 
was assuredly not according to kno wledgn. It Rhow«i, 
however, tho fmidamontal and sooniingly incriulicablc 
respect for authority which thoir history huB migojidorcd 
m the R’ench, that oven in tins, tlioir most chiiotr 
hour, they craved order and its aymlniln. 

CondorcQt, along with Toni Paino, Siryen, aiid 

* Sflo M, ISdgar (juitioPs romnricfi oti tlua nchkiveiniau Xo 

KMulioii, it no, 
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thors, was a member of the first committee foi 
f ^ituiug a constitution. They laboured assiduously 
ff om Sepfceit^ber to February 1793, when the project 
^03 laid upon the table, prefaced by an elaborate 
dissertation of Condorcet’s composition.* The time 
^fi 3 inauspicious. The animosities between the 
j^irondina and the Mountain were becoming every 
more furious and deadly. In the midst of this 
appalling storm of rage and hate and terror, Condorcet 
at one moment wounding the Girondins by re- 
proaches against their egotism and personalities, at 
another exasperating the Mountain by declaring of 
jjobespierre that ho Iind neitlior an idea in his head 
-jjor a feeling in his heart — still pertinaciously kept 
out for the accoptanoo of his constitution. It 
nVJfts of no avail. The revolution of the second of 
June camo, and swept the Girondins out of the 
Chamber. Condorcet was not among them, but his 
political days were numbered. * What did you do all 
that time f’ somebody once asked of a member of the 
Convention, during the period which was now begin- 

' (Euv. xii. S33, 417. M, Louis Blano has contrasted tho 
prinmplea laid down as the basis of tliia project with Robes* 
pierre'a rival Declaration of tho Rights of hlan, printing the two 
side by si do in parallel columns. *Les voild donefm d /a£e, 
aprls kur c&nnnune victoire sii/r U primipe d*autmi6i ces diux 
pi^iiicipesdHndividvalisine cldQjVaiCfmil^^ etdre JcsqucU^ aujourd'- 
htti le monde halanecy invindhlemeni 4mu f c6li la 

philosojihie du ratioowJiSTne qui divke; d*un autre cdU la 
pAiios&pkie du seniim&iiti qxd ra^proclie el r^iiniL Id Voltaire 
et OoiidoYcetf IdJ. J. ei Jldbespierre** delaHivol, 

jFVau, bh* ix. ch, V, 
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ning and which lasted until Thermidor in 1794. ‘I 
lived/ was the reply. Condorcet was of another 
temper. Ho cared aa little for his life as Ban ton or 
Saint- Just cared for theirs. Instead of cowering 
down among the men of the Plain or tlio frogn- 
of the Marsh, ho withstood the Mountain to the 
face. 

Hdraiilt de S<^chelles, at the head of another 
committee, brought in a now constitution which was 
finally adopted and decreed (June 24, 1793). Of 
this, Sibyes said privately, that it was * a bad table of. 
contents,' Condorcet denounced it publicly, and, 
witii a courage hardly excelled, ho declared in eo 
many words that the arrest of the Girondins I rad 
destroyed the integrity of tho national representation. 
The Bill ho handled with a severity that inflicted tho 
keenest smarts on tlio self-love of its dosignora. A 
few days later, the Oapucin Oliabob, ono of tlioao 
weak and excitable natures that in ordinary time? 
divert men by the intensity, multiplicity, and brevity 
of their enthusiasms, but to whom tho fiorcer air of 
such an event as the Eovolution is a real poison, roso 
and in the name of the Oommittoo of General Secui ity 
called the attention of tho Chamber to ^vhat ho styled 
a sequel of tho Girondist Brissot. This was no inoio 
nor less than Oondorceb’s document criticising tho 
now constitution. ^This man/ said Chabot, 4ms 
sought to raise the department of tho Aisno agniiist 
you, imagining that, because he has happened to ait 
by the side of a handful of smaifds of tho Academy, it 
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jg his duty to give laws to the French Republic/^ So 
a decree was passed putting Oondorcet under arrest. 
His name was included in the list oi those who were 
tried before the Revolutionary Tribunal on the Third 
of October for conspiring against the unity and 
indivisibility of the Republic, He was condemned in 
his absence, and declared to be hm la hi 
This, tlion, waa the calamitous close of his aspira- 
tions from boyhood upwards to be permitted to par- 
tab in doing something for the common weal. He 
had still the worlc to perform by which posterity 
will best remember his nanio, though only a few 
months intervened between bis flight and his most 
cruel end. When the decree against him was enacted 
he fled. Friends found a refuge for him in the house 
of a Madame Vernet, a widow in moderate eircum- 
Btanccs, who let lodgings to students, and one of 
those beneficent characters that show us how high 
humanity can reach. * Is he an honest and virtuous 
man she asked ; ‘ in that case let him come, and lose 
uofc a moment Even whilo wo talk he may be seized/ 
The same night Oondorcet intrusted his life to her 
keeping, and for nine months he remained in hiding 
under her roof. When he heard of the execution of 
ihe Girondins condemned on the same day with him- 
3 olf, lie perceived the risk to which he was subjecting 
lia protectress, and made up his mind to flee. ‘ I am 
m outlaw/ ho said, * and if I am discovered you will 
)s dragged to the same death,^ ‘ The Convention/ 
> JflxlmU du Mmitcifr. O^uv, xii, 677, 
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Madame Vernefc answered, with something r.:^ r. ,. . 
heroism of more notable women oi tliat tiriif, ^ v. I., 
put you out of the law ; it has not the powt p . 
you out of humanity. You stay/ This 
speech of the theatre. Tho whole houschi^J:: 1-:,..,-- 
the most vigorous watch over the prisoner tliia ' 
ously detained, and for many months MacUr; ? . 

not^s humane firmness woa successful in 
his escape. This time— 'his soul grievously hii:-; , - 

by anxiety as to the fate of his 'wife and chi“ 
by a restless eagerness not to compromise hi^ 
facti’083, a bloody death staring him every ukie/:..-*:;: 
the face—Condorcet spent in tho composition, 
out tho aid of a single book, of his memorahli v 
on the progress of tho human mind. 
many wonders of an epoch of portents, this 
intellectual abstraction is uot the least amaziri.^ 
When his task was accomplished, CondoK^i;: ' 

with more keenness than over the deadly fAUil 
which his presence placed Madame Vernet. Ihrv-K. 
aware that to leave her house was to seek dur.h, !v,r 
ho did not fear. He drew up a paper of 
to be given one day to his little daughter, whr^ ; 
should be of years to understand and follow 
They are written with minute care, and though 
and solicitous, they show perfect composun^ r;">< 
daughter is above all things to banish from her s 
every revengeful sentiment against her father sf 
mies ; to distrust her filial sensibility, and to 
this sacrifice for her fathoria own sake. This ite' 
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downstairs, and having hy an artful strata- 
gom fchi’own Madame Vornet off her guard, ho went 
out at ten o'clock in the morning imperfectly disguised 
into tho Btreefc. This was the fifth of April ITOl 
By tine 0 in the afternoon, exhausted by fatigue which 
hia strict confinement for nine months made exces- 
reached the house of a friend in tho country, 
and prayed for a night's shelter. His presence ex- 
cited less pity than alarm. The people gave him 
rofreshinont, and he borrowed a little pocket copy of 
Horace, with which he went forth into the loneliness 
of the night. He promised himself shelter amid 
tlio stone quarries of Olamart. What ho suffered 
during this night, the whole clay of the sixth of April, 
tlic night, and again the next day, there is no one 
to tell- 

Tho door of the house in tho Hue Sorvandoni was 
loft on tho latch night and day for a whole week. 
Bwb Madame Vernet's generous hope was in vain j 
'ivhilo she still hoped and watched, the end had come. 
On tho evening of the seventh, Oondorcet, wth one 
^ of his logs torn or broken, his garments in rags, with 
viaago gaunt and hunger-stricken, entered an inn in 
tho hamlet of Olamart, and called for an omelette. 
Asked how many eggs ho would have in it, the famish- 
ing man answered a dozen. Carpenters, for such he 
had given himself to be, do not have a dozen eggs in 
thoir omelettes. Suspicion was aroused, his hands 
wore not the hands of a workman, and he had no 
papers to show, but only the pocket Horace. Tim 
VOL, II. ^ 
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villagers seized him and hastened to drag him, 
hand and foot, to Bourg-la-Reiiio, then called for ^ 
season Boui’g-rEgalit6. On the road he fainted, 
they set him on a horso ofibred by a pitying way; 
farer. When they reached the prison, Condorcot;^ 
starving^ bleeding, way-worn, was flung into Ins ceU, 
On the morrow, when the gaolers camo to seolc hitt^^ 
they found him stretched upon the ground, dead aild 
stark. So he porisliod— of hunger and wcatiucss^ 
say some ; of poison over carried by him in a rin^ 
say others,^ So, to the last revolving supremo carc^ 
this high spirit was overtaken by annihilation. 
memory is left to us, the fruit of his ideas, and 
impression of his character* J 

An eminent man, who escaped by one accidenj 
from fcho hatchets of the Soptembrisonrs, and bj 
another from tho guillotiuo of the Terror, wlnle 
hiding and in momentary expectation of capture and 
death, wrote thus in condemnation of suioido, *th| 
one crime which leaves no possibility of roturn ^ 
virtue/ ‘Even at this incomp rehensiblo moment ’~4 
the spring of 1793 — ‘when morality, onlightenmenl^ 
energetic love of country, only render death at th^ 
prison-wicket or on tho seafFold more moyitable:! 
when it might be allowable to choose among the wayi 

^ Tlio Abb6 Morollot, in his narrative of tho doatli of Coi^- 
doreefc {U^mMreaj c. xxiv,), says that ho died of poison, j 
mixture of atramouiiim and opium* Ho adds that tho aiirgcQ| 
described death as due to apoplexy. See Musaot^Patliay^a J, J, 
iZauwficw, ii. 42, 
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]o living a life that can no longer bo preserved, and 
to rob fcigors in human form of the accursed pleasure 
of dragging you forth and drinldng your blood ; yes, 
oji the fatal tumbril itself, with notliing free but 
voice, I could still cry, Take care, to a child that 
should come too near the wheel ; perhaps he may 
0 Vi<^ liis life to rao, perhaps the country shall one day 
o’ffo its salvation to him,'^ 

More than one career in those days, famous or 
jobscuro, was marked by this noble tenacity to lofty 
public ideas oven in the final moments of existence. 
Its gonoral acceptance as a binding duty, exorcising 
tho mournful and insignificant egotisms that haunt 
and weurily fret and make waste the remnants of 
so many lives, ^vill produce tho profoundest of all 
possible improvements in men’s knowledge of the 
sublinio art of the happiness of their kind. The 
closing words of OondorcoVs last composition show 
the solace wliich. perseverance in taking thought for 
iimnldnd brought to him in the depths of personal 
calamity. Ho had conoluded ’his survey of the past 
Iiiatoiy of the race, and had drawn what seemed in 
his oyos a moderate and reasonable picture of its 
future. * How this picture,' he exclaims, with the 
knell of his own doom sounding full in the ear while 
he wrote, ‘ this picture of the human race freed from 
all its fetters, mthdrawn from the empire of chance, 
as from that of the enemies of progress, and walking 
with firm and assured step in the way of truth, of 
* Dupont do Nomoura, Zes Fhysiocrates, i. 326. 
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virtue, and Iiappiness, presents to the philosoplior 
a sight that consoles him for tho errors, the crimes, 
the injustice, 'with which the earth is yet atained, 
and of which he is not seldom the victim 1 It is in 
the contemplation of this picture that lie receives the 
reward of his efforts for the progress of reason, for the 
defence of liberty. He ventures to link them with 
tlie eternal chain of the destinies of man i it is there 
that he finds tho true recompense of virtue, the pleas^ 
ure of having done a lasting good. Fate can no 
longer undo it by any disastrous componaatiou thai 
shall restore prejudice and bondage. This contem- 
plation is for him a refuge, into which the TCceUcc- 
tion of his persecutors can never follow him j in 
which, living in thought with man reinstated in the 
rights and the dignity of his nature, ho forgets man 
tormented and corrupted by greed, by base fear, hy, 
envy ; it is here that he truly abides with Ida follows^ 
in anelysium that his reason hasknownliowto erGat^ 
for itself, and that his love for humanity ncloriiB with 
all purest delights/ ^ i 

It has long been the fashion among the follower^ 
of that reaction which Ooloridge led and Carlyle hai 
spread and popularised, to dwell exclusively on th| 
coldness and hardness, the excess of Bcoptioism anj: 
the defect of enthusiasm, that fire supposed to huvi 
characterised the eighteenth century. 13 e cause tH 

official religion of tlie century both in England ai| 
France was lifeless and mechanical, it has been 
^ Progrh de V Esprit Wtmain. (Em. vl. 270. 
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that the love! of thouglit and feeling waa 
^ low one iuiiversnlly ; as if the highest moods of 
every ora neecsaarily clothed themselves in religions 
forms. Tlio truth is that, working in such natures 
fts Condo rce Vs, the principles of the eighteenth con- 
tuiy, its homage to reason and rational methods, its 
oxaltntion of tlie happiness of men, not excluding 
tJioir material wellbeing, into the highest place, its 
passion for justice and law, its lai*go illumination, all 
ongondoi'ocl a fervour as truly religious as that of 
. Cfttliolicism or of Calvinism at their best, while its 
sDutimont was infinitely less interested and personal. 
Xho passage just quoted is as little mechanical, as 
little material, as the moat rapturous ejaculations of 
tlio Oliriatian saints and confessors. Read in connec- 
tion with tho oiroumstances of its composition, it may 
show that the eighteenth century was able at any 
rate to inapiro its sons with a faith that could rob 
. deatli of its sting and the grave of its victory, as 
olTcotimlly as if it had rested on a mystery instead of 
oil reason , and been supported by the sanctions of 
eternal pain and eternal bliss, instead of moving from 
acoufulonb devotion to humanity. 


IV. 

Tho shape of Oondorcet’s ideas upon history arose 
from the twofold necessity which his character ^im- 
posed upon him> at once of appeasing hia aspirations 
on behalf of mankind, and of satisfying a discip ne 
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and sciontific intelligence. Ho was of too robust nn 
understanding to jfiiicl adequate gratification in tliu 
artificial constrnotion of hypothetical utopias. Con^ 
viction was as indispensable as hope; and distinct 
grounds for the faith that was in him, as essential as 
the faith itself. The result of this fact of mental 
constitution, the intellectual conditions of the time 
being what they wore, was the riso in his mind of t!io 
great and contra! conception of there hoing a law in 
the succession of social states, to be oscertaSnedl l>y 
an examination of the collective plienomona of pa&t 
history. The merit of this admirable effort, and of 
the work in which it found expression, is very easily 
undeiTated, because the effort was insufficient and 
merely preparatory, while modern thought lias already 
carried us far beyond it, and at least into sight of tlio 
more complete truths to which this effort only poiutod 
the way Let us remember, however, that it did 
point the way distinctly and unmistakably, A very 
brief survey of the state of history as a subject oi 
systematic study enables us to appreciate with pro- 
cision what service it was that Oondorcot rendered 
for it carries us back from the present com pain tit'cly 
advanced condition of the science of society to a tiiiio 
before his memorable attempt, when conceptions now 
become so familiar were not in existenco, and wlicn ■ 
even the moat instructed students of human aftWt'a no 
more felt the need of a scientific theory of the manner 
in which social effects follow social causes, than the 
least instructed portion of the literary publio facia 
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such a need in our own time* It is difficult after a 
Bubjoot has been separated from the nebulous mass of 
luiolassified knowledge, after it has taken independ- 
ent shapcj and begun to move in lines of its own, to 
ion 1 ISO tlie process by which all this was effected, or 
the way in which before all this the facts concerned 
presented thonaaelves to the thinker^s mind. That 
>ve should overcome the difficulty is one of the condi- 
tions of our being able to do justice to the great army 
of tho precursors. 

Two inovenionts of thought wont on in France dur- 
ing tlio middle of the eighteenth centurj^ which have 
ijcon comparatively little dwelt upon by historians; 
thoir main anxiety has been to justify the foregone 
conclusion, so gratifying alike to the partisans of the 
social roaotion and to the disciples of modern trans- 
cend on talism in ita many disguises, that the eighteenth 
century was almost exclusively negative, critical, and 
destnictive, Each of these two currents was positive 
in the highest degree, and their influence undeniably 
conabvuctivo, if we consider that it was from their 
union into a common channel, a work fully accom- 
plished first in tho mind of Oondorcet, that the notion 
of the soiGiitifio treatment of history and society took 
ita onrlicst start, 

Tho first of the two movements, and that which 

Ima lioon most miaccountahly neglected, consisted in 

thoTomarkable attempts of Quesnay and his immediate 
followers to withdraw the organisation of society from 
tho sphere of empirioism, and to substitute for tie 
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vulgar conception of arbitrary and artificial institu 
fcions aa tlio solo foundation of this organisation, tho 
idea that thero m a certain Natural Order, confonnity 
to whicli in all social arraiigomonts is tlio easeiiiinl 
condition of their being advantageous to the moinbora 
of the social union. Natural Order in tho mind a of 
this school was no metaphysical figment evolved from 
uninstr acted eonsciousiioss, but a set of circimfiatanccs 
to be discovered by continuous and methodical obser- 
vation. It consisted of physical law and moral law. 
Physical law is the regulated course of ovory physical 
circumstance in tho order evidently most advantageous, 
to the human race. Moral law is the rule of ovory 
human action in the moral order, conformed to tJio 
physical order evidently most advantageous to Uio 
human race. This order is the base of tho moat 
perfect government, and tho fundamental rulo of all 
positive lawsj for positive laws are only such laws 
as are required to keep up and maintain tho naturni ; 
order that is evidently most advantageous to tho raco.^ 

Towards the close of the reign of Lewis XIV. tliQ 
frightful impoverishment of the realm attracted tho 
attention of one or two enlightened obsorvors, and 
among them of Boisguillobert and Vaubun. They ■ 
had exposed, the former of them with especial force 
and amplitude, the absurdity of the general system ■ 
of administration, which seemed to have boon do vised 
for the express purpose of paralysing both ngricuUuro 
and commerce, and exliauating all tho sources of tho 

Quosnay * Droit Natimlf ch, v. Lea PhyaiocraUSt 1. f>2. 
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national woaltli.' B»l, Mksho K|)(!oul.i1.iouH liiul boon 
mainly of a ilsoal luinl, itinl poinloil not much furtliov 
tlinn to a roadjuHtmcmt nt taxiition timl iiiv improvc- 
mont in tlio modoH of im oollnotion. Tlio dinciploH of 
the Noa'' Sciunoo, nn it wiih oallod, tbo .I’liyHiocriilB, or 
beliovoi'B in tho miinoiuaoy of Natuml Onlor, wont 
muoh beyond Ibis, ami in tboory Houglit to lay open 
thoAvhologi'oniid of l.bo fabrio (»f aoc.ioty. rmotically 
they dealt with Hcai’coly any but tlio ooononiio oinmm- 
stancos of HOciotioH, tboni'b Homo of tboiu mix up with 
their roasoningH upon ooimuonio and agrionlturo cnido 
and inooinploto liinlH uiion fonna of govonnnout and 
other qufistioim that bolong not to tbo ooononiical 
but to tho political nido of aocial aoimioo.'’ QuosnayH 
famous Maxima oi»on with a doclai'atiou in favour of 
the unity of tho Bovoroign autliority, and against 
the system of oountorbabmoing torooH in govornmont. 
Almost immediately lie paasea on to tho ground of 
political economy, and olaboratos tho conditions of 
material prosiierity in an agricultural roahn.^ With 
the correctness of tho deiinitions and principles of 
economic science as laid down by these writois, wo 
have hero nothing to do. Thoir peculiar distinotion 
in the present connection is tbo graB|> which they 


’ lUconnniiMc^ Finainskm (la latimo {!tide, Vuulmns JjoJel 
itim Mn<iJ!oi/ale (p. »!!), lonl Uois«ailloherts I'aclum (U la 


fi-OKM, etc. (p. 2d8 c< SdJ.) 

> Do la Uivltw, Aa- iaHtiuicc, very nolal.ly. Dl. his 
Murel ilea Milia rolUi(juea, Fhysiaci'utes, li. 400, OJO, oic. 
Bco sko Ihuuleau on the aupovlorlly of the Kcoiiomic MoiibmIij 


Ib. pp. 783-7B1. 
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\md of tho principle of fcli<vro l)oin^ ii natural^ 
tlioroforo a scioiitiUc, order in tlin coiulitions fA $ 
Bocietyj that order Loing niitnral in tho flonso that- 
tlioy attached to tho torin, wJiioh from tlio circvidli 
B tat) CO 3 of tho case is most heiioficiiil to tlio rac^i 
From fcliifl point of view they appKJaoh soiuo of tli| 
problomB of ’whafc is now olassifiod uh social Btal,icj| 
and they assiimo, without any csonHcionsnoKS otanothf 
aspect boiiig possible, that the socinty whScli they ai: 
clisoussing is in a state of o(iuilibfiuin, .| 

It ia evident that witli this roslriotiou of tlio ap^l 
lativfl horizon, tlioy wore and inuHt roimiia wlioll| 
unable to omovgo into tlio fiill liglrt of tho coiaplotei| 
constituted soionoo of society, ^vith lawa of inovcmcll 
as well us laws of oquilibrinin, with doiinito mothodsj 
iutovproting past and predicting fuliuvo HtatoB. Tli^ 
could account for and describe the goucHiH of l|| 
aooial union, as IMato and Aristotle had in (lifTcwiil 
ways boon able to do many oonturios liofovoj ati|| 
they could proeoribo some of tho coiulitions ot j| 
being maintained in vigour and coiniJactnesa. So|| 
of thorn could ovou see in a vuguo way tlie Snt|| 
flopomlonco of pooptos and tho comnunity of thonij 
intoroats of difforoiit nations, oacli nation, as Doli 
Rivi6ro exprosaod it, being only ti province o! 
vast kingdom of nature, a briinoh frojn tlio sail 
trunk US tho rostd What they could nob boo \vaa ij| 
groat fact of social evolution ; and liore boo, in ^ 
Buocossion of social states, tlioro has boon a 
* Ordre iVaa PoL pi BSiO* 
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m\ obsom])lo U\ ii wor^, tlioy tried to 

uiidorHtftnd Hocioty without tlu^ uid of luHtory. Con- 
Bcquontly tlioy IhM down Llio tviitliH whioh they dis^ 
cOYorod as iihuohiio iiud lixotl, wliou fclicy wore no 
movo tlmn coiiilitional imil roliitivo. 

Forfcnualiely iiiiinii’ora in tnioMior lioM had sot a 
inovonioiit ^Ylu<!h wua <loatuiud to fnriiiBh tho 
eiipplomoiit of ilmir own H|Kianlation. This waa tho 
remarblilo dovoh)|nijoiit of tho concuptioii of history, 
which Moil toH({Ui<)\da two nuunoniblo liooka first tnado 
oonspiouoiia. liosHUot/a woll* known diacourso on 
univoiKal history, tnouuTi|^^ ua it dooa with roligioxis 
projuclico, jufit tiH <hmdoroot*« ukotcli tooins with 
pTojiidioo figaiimt nili/jiou, and ogrngiously imporfoct 
in oxecutioii m it inuHt hu pronouuoo<l when jndgod 
fiomovon tho luouiumb liintorioiil ntanclard, lind perhaps 
partially iiitroduooit tlio spirit of Uiiivoraality, as 
Oomto says, into tlu^ ntuily of liistory* But it waa 
impORsiblo from tho natuvo of tlio caso .for any 
theologian to hmv fully wluib thia spirit means; and 
it was not until tho vary niuldlo of tlio following 
CGntiiiiy that any ofliiolivu approach was made to that 
iimYoraality w'hioh BosHUot did lifctlo moro than talk 
about. Then it ciuno not from theology, hut from 
tho much more liopoful soutcoB of a rational philosophy. 
BoforoMoutosipiimi no single fifcono of tho foundation 
of Rciontino history ctm bo aaid to have boon laid. Of 
course, far earlier \vritora Jiad sought after tho 
circunistancos wliioh brought about a given trans^ 
action, Thuoydides, for oxaiiiplo, had attributed tho 
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cansG of the Peloponnesian Tvar to the alarm oC the 
Lacedaemonians at tho greatness of tho power o! 
Athens.^ It is this souse of the need of explan at loUj 
however rudimontary it may be, which clistiiiguislies 
the groat historian from tho chronicicrj Gvon fronra 
very superior chronicler like Livy, who In his aceoluil 
of even so groat an event as tho Second Pimic Wst 
plunges straightway into narrative of what happened, 
without concerning hirasolf why it hupponed, Tacitus 
had begun his Hktofiies with remarks upon tliD 
condition of Ttome, tho fooling of tho various aiiniev 
the attitude of tho provinces, bo that, as ho says, ‘ 
modo casns eveniusgiio renm^ giii ^Im^uinqiie foriuiti jwnf, 
sed ratio eiiam caitsceque noscaninr,*^ But those and the 
like instances in historical literature woro only politica! 
explanations, more or leas adequate, of particular 
transactions j they wore no more than fclie Bagaciou^i 
remarks of men with sfcatesmauliko niiiids, upon tho 
origin of some single sot of oiroumstanoos» 

The rise from this to tho high dogreo of goiioralily 
which marks the speculations of Monfceaquiou, oinpJ rid 
as they are, was as great as tho riso from tho more 
maxims of worldly wisdom to the widest principles of 
ethical philosophy. Polybius, indeed, in the remark 
able chapters with which his KistGiics open, uses; 
expressions that are so modern as almost to startle hb. 

* People who study history,' ho says, *in ao])arato mi 
detached portions, without roferonco to ono nnothov,: 
aud suppose that from thorn they acquire a knowledge- 
' ^k. i. 23, a j. 
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of theffliolo, nio I'''*' “ O'l tho 

Ivoml (>t wliu'- <«>«« MUinatwl 

and comely cniiitin'o, nliuiilil ( luiik lliat this A/aa onongh 
to give liim im itlmi 
alive ■ Tlio onii'ii'« "f 

in Italy, Afi’ioti, Amu, hroiight liiaboty into 

the condition of Imiiig «n'giini<i {(rtoixurociBiky Hia 
object Avns to oxuinino llio gniiotul and collootivo 
ordering of ov<inl«! "•'»'» ”'*■<’ oxistonco; 

n-honceitlmd ilommnrn; liow ib liml bliia apocial 
ooinplotiou iiud fuHlhiioiifc-tlu. univoraal oinpiro of 
Romo.’ Striking lOi tliio in, nml luhiiuublo iia it is, 
thevo ia not in it any I'oul ti'iuio of tho nbsbraet 
conoeption of noeial hiatory. Polyhiua rocognisca tho 
unity of luHtory, ho fur <w that r-onhl ho niKlorstood 
in tho second omitnvy hotoi'o dltriBb, hut lio troabs hia 
Bubjcct in tho eoiiuroto, thwonbiug ^ tho ohain of 
events, hut not iittmuiiling to HOok thoiv law. It was 
MontoHi[iiiou who Ih'Hb upidiod tho ooinpnrativo mothod 
to social iuHtitutiouH ; wlu) Ilrat coiiaidorod physical 

conditions in coimocbion with tho laws of acoimtiy ; 

wlio first purooivml lunl ilhwti’utod how that natural 
order which tlud 'l.yHioovals only conaidorod in relation 
to tho phouoniona of woalth and ita production, roally 
extended over its political plionomona as woll j who 
first set tho oxiiniplo of viewing a groat nomhor ot 
social facts all over the world in groups and classes ; 
and Avho first (lolinitoly and syatoinatioally inquired 
into tho oausQB of u sot of complox histoiica oven 
I Tolyba 
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and institutions, tia being both disoovorahlo 
mtelligibio, Tina was a vary inarkocl tidvauco upon 
both of tho icloaa, by oiio or otiior of wliidi \nm had 
previously boon content to explain to tlioniflolvos tlie 
coui’so of oircumstuncos in the worlds oitlior the 
iDscrutablo dccroos of an inlmmun pi’ovidonco, oi- tlie 
fortuitous vngnrios of an oyolosa cleatiny. 

It was Turgot, Iiowovor, who (]om}dclc(l tlio 
historical concoption of Montosquioii, in a piece 
written ill 1750, two yoara after tho appouranoo of 
des Lois, and in ono or two oblior fiviginonUij? 
compositions of about tlio same time, wlihih m not 
tho loss romaricablo bocauso tlio writer waa oalj 
twenfcy-throo years old wlion fclioao advanced ideas 
prosentod bhcmsolvos to his intolligonoe. Vico in 
Italy had insistod on tho dootrino that the courso of 
human affairs is in a cycle, and tliat they rnovo in 
constant and soltropoating orbiL^ un tho 

conhury, witli more wisdom, at ilio oponing of Im 
subject is careful to distinguish tho ovei*‘Vavyijij 
spectacle of tho succession of men from gonoratkm to 
generation, from tho oirelo of identical rovoinlieris iji 
which tho phenomona of nafcuro are OIlcloafl^l. In tli^ 
one case time only restores at oacli instant tlio iiango 
of what it has just caused to disappear; in tho olhor, 
the reason and tho passions arc over ince,s8ftnt!y 

^ Tho ^vo^l.^cn<^^vu words of TJnioydldos may tlis 

gem of tho samo Idoa, when lio speaks of the nUure hulm 
likely to reprosont ngafi], after tko fnslilon of Juumiu lliifm U( 
uot Uie Tory Ijnago, yot tho iionr rcsoiuhlimca of the past.' Jtk. 
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V noAV nvonlH. ‘AH tl**' ««<!« '«’« 

.L Ol «» 10 .Jl to .t»h» U'" l”"™ 

U, Wore, 'to .IKM of «i«Jocli ai» 

S»e, ln.«W>ly»W " "" "Tt 

lossoBsion of tlu'ii' MiouKhlH iin<l of commiimcatmt, 
liom to ono aiiotliov, Imv.) tonnoa a common troanuro 
lliat ono gonoration traiinmitH to unotlior, uh an 
Inhoritanco conctimtly angmoiitoa l.y tho 
If each gonoration; <m.l tho Immnn mco. lm.lco(l at 

Itomita om q>l"'aVH in Dim «y«H «f t '« V^nhmV^m 

Loiminonso wlmln, whicli. jimt aa m tlio caao of each 
Ihdividunl, hoa ita infancy ami ita growtli. 

“ Pascal ami otliom in anoiont ami imHlorn timos 
bad compare, 1 in cuHual ami unfruitful romarko tho 
history of tho race to tho hiotovy of tho nulivulua , 
but Turgot wan ahlo in aomo aoi't to hoo tho full 
moaning and oxtont of tho analogy, ivs well aa tho 
limitations proper to it, ami to draw from it “ 
tho larger priuciphm wliicl. tho i,loa mvolvotl. Xho 

iirst proposition in tho passage) just quoted, that 
Ihnin of causes and ollhcts unites ouch ago witli every 
lithor ago that has gone hoforo, is oiio of t lo i^ 
fmomorahlo sontoucos in tho history of t loug i 
ICurgot not only sivw that thoro is a relation of cause 
|nd ollbot botwcon succoHsivo states of sooioy; m 

• Discours cH Soi'lioniu, (Jiiiv. dt Iwgot, ii> i 

f '^oJ'air a. C. Isovis-s MM ,/ ObBcrmli<m in imia, U- 
iaOj note. 
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Imd Kliinim. iiil.n „f il„, of IV 

roliitinn. 't'o a (;(,ii.»rul.iuii l.lml, hUikIs on low! 
lioiglitM liii. ul.(.nin|H:iH(nm. mnlafcifcl, 

mini.!.., I.iit it w.m Uioho nd.-tupl.H out tlio steii 

f« I 

lluib tiui Miirtu'itiuou of iiliUo..! in i,„|i 

tlmt tliiiy fnllnw witli iiiMu|imt Htop al,.,,,, ( i 

iimitel out for Mumi? l!o ( l.o miHworml 

iiHuimility of tml.iiral u.lviu,t„,;,.„, and Im wiw «blot 
diaanni tlin no.ua.Hity of iiirludi.ijt in |,luau> advnnta 
tliii pinMoinus appunmlly aoudoiilnl. in Homo cot 
iimnilinM and not in (ttlima of iinui of napooial goi,i( 
Of oapaaity in aoino iuiportant dirnrtion.’ Again, I 
HHW that jnat ua in onn way natural advante 
aimolorato Mm pro;?roaii of uaoidoty, in iinoMiornatijii 
•tImtardoH ulao luamlorato it, hy ntininlatin^ men to tl 
oilorts luimiHary t., ovoraoiao timin : h timing 
liomw Tim iinporlanr,. of following tl 

nmr(di of tim hninan mind ovor all tim ('roovea nlon 
which it travula dt fuiilmr Idiowlodf'c, wna fi 

pimout to ml ho <|\vo1Im rcpualcilly on | 

conslaiib play f'oinj; on ImtHutoii diacovorion in M 
Hcioiicn and tlioac m uiiotlmi'. hi no writer is thl) 
a fuller and more diaiiimb aruino of Mm tiHKontiahil^ 
and integrity of Mm hialory of mmdtiml, nor of ^ 
innltitudo of Mm maneioim into which thia vaetlwS 
in divided, and the inimy iteya wliiidi iio innat poasl 
thivb would oj)ou luul in, | 

Kvon in ompivieal explamiMmin fl’urgot 

' (Kuv. lie Turgi,!, il. fioo, o,|[j, tile, a Jb, li, (IOI,i “ 
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breadth nwl aoennuiy «»f viBioii Irnly wu'iM-iBing* con- 
sitoiiig Ilia ow» “'“1 ’""-y vonliiro to 

call the youth of Ilia Bubjeot. Tlio I'oatlor will bo ublo 
to spincciato thia, aiul to diHCorn at tlio aiuno tiino 
tlw aibitiwy nivUuo of MontcKfiuioii’a inothod, it ho 
ivill contrast, for oxamplo, tho roiniu'ka of this avritor 
upon ixilygftwy with tho fiiv widor and more sagaciouH 
explanation of tho oircuni8tanci)« of snoli an institution 
oiveii by Turgot.’* Unhirtuuiitoly, lio liiis loft u» only 
short ftiul fmgmonlaiy piucos, hut thoy suggest mom 
[ban many largo and coinploto works. That thoy 
bad a vory poworful and ilirocb iniluonco upon ('on- 
doroot thorn is no doubt, ns well from tho Hunilnrity 
of gonotal ooncopliou botwoon him and Turgot, as 
from tho nearly porfoot identity of loading passages 
in tlioir writings, Lob us add llmt in Turgot’s frag- 
ments wo have what ia unliftjipily not a chaructoi’istio 
of Oondorcot, the poouliar Ratisfaction and delight in 
{eiontiiio history of a stylo whioli statos a fact in siKdi 
plnases as sorvo also to rovoal its origin, bearings, 
signifioanco, in whioh ovory sncoossivo jiioco of doscrip- 
tioii is BO worded as to bo uolf-ovidonlly a link ni the 
chain of explanation, an ordered torin in n series of 
|aoial conditloiiB. 

Dofbro roturning to Oondoroob wo ought to glance 

I tho remarkable pleoo, written in 178d, in which 

april dea £ei», xvl. oo. 2-4. And iJ/acowrs sar Vimaira 
mtsollt, in, Works. IL «M, 841. Ifor n.fmilior 

i«nt of *09 nrtlelo ” 'Jkirgot in llio 

lont voluipiir’"''” ■' 
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Kimfc i>rot)oitiiiIeil liiii i.hia <tf u imivisvHiil or mm- 
poliLicail hwlory, wliich (M.iifi'iiniliiUti}; l.lui agency of 
I.I10 Immim will ii|iimi « liirgci hckIo Hhould unfold to 
OHf view a j'egnlav ntrcimi nf (inulatHiy in tlio great 
HUi:(!()H!)ioii tif ovt)ivl:!i.' 'lim will nnilnpliysically con. 
Bidoied, Kuiil; Haiti, in fnia, Imt i<a iimnif<;nlaLioiis, that 
ia to mtj’, liuiiuiii ucl.ioiiH, ‘iiin an iimcli nndov the 
control <>£ uiiivnruul Imva of iiutiiro na any other 
pliyiliml iilimionitMiu/ 

Tilt) vary Kiiiiio oomw ttf iiidiilontH, which taken 
Hotiamtaly imtl iinliviilimlly wimhl hiivo Hcoined per. 
ploxad ami inoohoi oiit, 'yet vuiwail in tlioirconnoction 
lUitl iiH tin) action «>f tlio 1 111111101 h^k'ciV'.s and not of 
iialniKuitloiit lioinga, iiovor fail to ohaorvo a etoiidy 
anil continiioiiH, tlioujgh alow, ilovolointicint of cortain 
great iinaliapositioiiH iti our tiature.' Ah it fa juipoH- 
aililn to preMiiiim in tlio liu'iiiau rant any raimal piir- 
poHo of ils own, n'o uiiiHt Henlc to ohaarvo aonui mlml 
purpoHo in tlio oiirroiit of ]niiiin)i aetiona, Time a 
history of eroatiinei wil.li no plan of Mioir own, may 
yeti admit a Hyateinalie form an a liiatory of ereuturos 
hlindly pursuing a iihm of imtmn. Now wo know 
that all [trodiapositions are tloatinnd to dovolop tltoin- 
HolvoH luieordiiij' to Ihoir final piirposo, Iran's ratioi)al 
jirodiiipoHittoMH iivo doHliiiad to dovolop theniaolves 
in l.ko HpneioM aiul not in tho imiividual. liiatory 
then ia tho progroaa of llm (lovolupmoiit of all the 

' fikit of It (rnirrmU IfMti'y tm rt Orkmo-rolilknl I’lmt. H 
wiw trjiiiBlntftil liy Do Qaiiieoy, rani la tu lie foiiinl in vn). xiil, 
of JiiHfldiioiiiMi works, |i|K iiia.iria, 
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tendonoioB lai.l in HHU, hy naluvo Urn method d 
llopieont iH tin. imlaxmiisu. of U.eae to.demnoH 
„ the Bocial Btut.e, and ila Hourne the umoml mMtMn 
Af man-ti tondoniiy to miter the Komiil iitate, eomhmet 
m a porpotual .•eHiatanee to that tendency, which in 
C tlUening to diiiHolve it, The i ay of theae 
^Otondonoicaunfolda talenta of every kind, and hy 
Idiml inercaae of li«ht a preparation i» made for 
Lhaniode of tlnnUiiifj; aa ia eapalile of 'exalting a 
ijociiil concert that had heen iHilhohujwtUy extovtod 
km tl>« mere neceaeitioH of Hitiiation, inti, a mral 
yon founded on the reaaonidde choice.’ Hence tlio 
liKliost prohlenv for man ia the eatiddiahnieiit of 
itnivorHid civil aoeiety. founded on the empire of 
yiticid jiiHtice; and 'the iiiatory of the liunian 
Bpociofl aa a wliole may he regarded aa the nnravolhng 
of u hidden plan of nature for accompliahing a perfect 
SbMo of civil eoimtitution for Hociety in its interna 
Irolations (and, as the condition of tliab, in its external 
Itelations also), as the sole state of society m which 
Ilho toiidoiicios of Immaii nature cim ho all and 
! fully developed.’ Nor is this all. "Wo shall not 
}'only ho ahlo to unravel the intricate well of past 
blTflivs, hub shall also lind a clue for the guidance 
;i of future statesmen in tin* art of politica pioi ic 
tion. Nay more, tliis clue 'will open a consolar 
tovy prnspeet into futurity, in wliich at a romoto 
distance wo shall olmorve tlio human species seated 
upon an miiincnce won hy iiifniiUi toil, 
the germs are unfolded wliicli nature has implanted 
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M'iUliii it, imtl itH <l(>»tiiiiitioii on llii^ eiivtli nccn^ 
IiUbIhhI,’ 

Timt llitH uonciiption iiivolvoH iin nHsumption nH, 
toti(loncii)H uml limil i>nv|mH«« wliiiili rovovsos tho 
niotluiil of liiHlnry, uml inomovor rwlucoH whnt 
to lio Ji miit'ulillo iii(|iiii-y to li« h forogouo juHtir«uxti^H 
of imtiii'O 01 ' inovidoiico, flhoiild not provoufc im 
ixppi'coiiiiin^ itH inoritH in iuKitiliiiiu; on a 

itmlio proHontHtioii «»t tho lioUootivo tiotivity of t;|^ 
I’liuo, Hiul in iioiiitiiiK ont, liowovoi oiirfioi'ily, tlio 
of mioh Jin oluoidation of tlio piiatiu fuvni&hiiii; i| ^ 
i^i'ouiidfl of iii’tuilioal guklanco in dealing xvitlj 
fntni'o uml in pnipariiig it. OVinBidoritig tlio ])rovi(.^ 
of thin littlo traol> itH ptognaituy and Miggostivonu^^ 
havo not often lionn oqiiullci). Wo Imve Hoon onou^|^ 
of it lioi’o to enaliltt n« to roaliBO the difl'orcncoa 
twfion tliia and tlio French hcIiooI. Wo imss 
wlioUiHoino olijootivity, rosiiltlng from tho Btiigo ivlij^^, 
liiul liooii vouchod in Franco hy tlio pliyHlcal HcioiicQ^ 
(Jondorcot’o hohoh of <ffor/«4 bIiowo imniiHtalcahly 
•loop an improssion tlio liiBtory of pliysical diacovtu.^ 
had nmdo upon 1dm, and how ultnvvly lio undoMtooi 
tho value of its inothod#. Tiio poonlitir atudy wliic.] 
their composition had accaatonocl him ib of itHoj 
alnioBb onougli to acoonnt for tho fact that a ceiiccp 
tiun wliioli had long boon proparing hi tlio Hiiporiu] 
miiidi) of tho liiiio, shonld fully dovolop itoolf iti liiu 
rather than in anybody ftlBO. 
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V. 

Tho iw l>HVO soon, liiul introduced 

ilio idea of there hoiiiK a niikmul order in social 
Lumstaiicos, that order boiiif? natnrul which is most 
Ihftntagoous to nmnlcind. U’ui'Kot imd declared that 
U ago is hound to anotlior hy a chain of causation. 
■Joiidorcot fused tlicso two conceptions. Ho viewed 
tho liiatory of the a,ges iis a whole, and found in their 
Ifloession a natin-id onlor; an order which, wlion 
iainterrupted and undistnrhcil, keinlcd to accvunulato 
Iratold advinitages niton the Immiui rmio, which was 
Ivory day hoeoining more plain to tho vision of men, 
ind thoroforo every day more and more asBurod 
|rom distnrhanoo hy ignorant prejudice and sinister 
intorosts. There is an order at once among the 
ciroumstancoH of a given generation, and among t lo 
lilocossivo sots of circumstances of snccessivo gonoia* 
lions. 'It wo considor the dovoloinnent of human 
laoidtios ill its results, so far as tln^ relate to the 
Individuals wlio exist at tlio same time on a given 
Ipacc, and it wo follow timt dovolopmoiit from gonora- 
lion to generation, thou wo have hoforo us the picture 
;pt the progress of tlio luinmn mind. This progress 
iis subject to tint saino general laws that^ are to bo 
libsorvod in the dovelopmont of tho facilities of indi- 
liduals, for it is tho result of that development, 
iconsidorod at tho same time in a groat nnmbor ol 
Individuals nnitod in society. But the result that 
Sprosonts itself at any one instant depends upon t la 
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winch m\H oftbrod by the instants [nv v : 
it iidluoiicoft tho result in times stiii f f 
Thin picture will be of a historiCi^l rl-.y:. 
innoli i\H hoiiig subject to pcrpetuai v,iy'A' 
formed by L!ie observation in due or ^:> \ - 

human soeictics in different epochs ^ 

tfiey luivu piissoJ, It will expose tht- . , . = ^ 
viiriouH clmii^cs, the influence ■ 

period over tho next, and thus wiU ^ 
mo (Ufi (Nations impressed upon the ' 

itself in ttio immonsity of tho ages, tr- , 
has fnllowad, and tho exact steps / 'r 

towards tnilli and liappiness, Such ^ ' 

wluib mini liUH boon and of what he iX ^ < 

us to inetinH proper for assuring and aoi * .? 

fresh progress that his nature allow at u,t .. ;* i 

still further.^ ' 

* Jf a man is able to predict with ne^arlf. i - 
lidojico, i)lienomona with whose laws Iw ? & i 
if, evon whoa they are unknown to hh^.. : ^ 
in acoordaiico with tho experience oi ^ ^ 
forosoo with a largo degree of probabiMty ' • 
of tho future, why should we treat it a;* j. i ? , * 
oulorpriso, to trace with some * / 

picture of tho future destinies of the 
nocordanco with the results of its history ^ r ^ 
foundation of holiof in the natural science , « yy : I 
thattlio gouorul laws, Icno’svn or unkawm, •>.! 
late the phonomona of the universe are 
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constant j and why should this principle bo less true for 
the clevelopnient of the moral and intellectual faculties 
of man than for other natural operations 1 In short, 
opinions grounded on past experience in objects of 
the same order being the single rule of conduct for 
oven the wisest men, why should the philosopher he 
forbidden to rest hts conjectures on the same base, 
provided that he never attributes to them a degree 
of certainty heyond what is warranted by the mimbor 
the constancy, and the accuracy of his observations 
Thus OondorceVs purpose was not to justify nature, 
as it had been with Kant, but to search in the past 
for rational grounds of a belief in the unbounded 
splendour of men^s future destinies. His view of the 
character of the relations among the circumstances of 
tlie social union, oifcher at a given momont or in a 
succession of periods, was both accurate and far- 
sighted. When he came actually to execute his own 
great idea, and to specify the manner in which those 
relations arose and operated, he instantly diverged 
from the right path. Progress in his mind is exclu- 
sively produced by improvement in intelligence. It 
is the necessary result of man's activity in the face 
of that disproportion over existing between what ho 
knows and what he desires and feels the necessity to 
know.® Hence the most fatal of the errors of Con- 
dorcet's sketch. He measures only the contributions 
made by nations and eras to what we know; leaving 
out of sight their failures and successes in tlio eleva- 
^ CEuv, vi. 286. ^ ri, 21, 
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tion of moral ataudards and ideals, and in fcho piirifir:x. 
tion of human passions* 

Now even if wo hold the iiitollGctiial principle onlv 
to bo progressive, and the moral elements to be fixed" • 
being coloured and shaped and quickened by the su/- 
rounding intellectual conditions, still, inaamucli as 
manner of this shaping and colouring is continualiv 
changing and loading to tho most important tran^. : 
formations of buman activity and sentiment, it inuv* 
obviously bo a radical defioioncy in any picture oi 
social progress to loavo out tho dovolopmoiit of ethic r, 
whether it bo a derivativo or an independent uivi 
spontaneous development, Ono socks in vain in Cori-: 
dorcet’s sketch for any account of the natural history,’ , 
of western morals, or for any sign of consciousness on 
his part that the diflbrenco in otluoal discipline an t 
feeling botwoon the most ferocious of primitive 
and the moat enlightened oightoenth-century French- 
men, was a result of evolution that needed historical 
explanation, quite as much as the difference bet^vtjoa.' 
the astrolatry of one age and the astronomy of another. : 
Wo find no recognition of the propriety of recouutm^f;^ 
tho various stops of that long process by wliicb, 
use KanVs pregnant phraso, tho relations born of 
pathological necoasity wore metamorphosed into thos^t) 
of moral union* The grave and lofty feeling, for 
example, which inspired the last words of the TaMaiM: 
— whence came itT Of what long-drawn chain: of ; 
causes in the past was it the last elTeot '? It is not- 
enough to refer us gonorally to previous advances ii> 
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knowlcfigo n«<l (tiHuiicipiition, because oven 

supposi'ig tbo HiiccHiwive iiutdilications of our moral 
sensibililica to ftiiHlamentally <hie to the progress 
ofintolloctniil oiiligblnuuuiul., we still want to know in 
Iho first HOiiKithiiig nbout blio inliucnGes which 
bmiicss one lU'oecss to tlin other, and in the second 
place, soniotliiiig almufc tlio iiarticuliir dmictions which 
these' inodifioiitioiiH t)f moral conalitntion have fcakon. 

If tills is one very ratlieul oiniHsion in Oondorcot’s 
scheme, liis angry iiml veliomeub aversion for the 
various religions of the world, (with i*oi'liaps one ox- 
coi)tioii)iH a Kin of eoiniiiiiwion atiU more damaging to 
its comiilotenosM. Tliat ho shouhl dijlost the corrupt 
and oiiprosHivo forms of roligion of his own century 
was neither mirprising nor hlaniablo. An unfavour- 
alilo view of the inllnoncos upon human dovolopmont 
of the Oliristian liolief, oven in its loust corrupt forms, 
was not by any means lUitcnalilo. Nay, ho was at 
liberty to go further tlmii Ibis, and to depict roligion 
asiumtnral inrirmity of tlin lininan mind in its im- 
maUnn Htiiges, juHt as Ihoro aro spoolflc tlisovdors 
incident in ehihihoml to tho Iminan body. Even on 
this theory, ho w«h hound to liiindlo it with tho same 
calnmoss Avhieli he would have oxpeoted to find in 
a imtholngieal treatlso hy a physiciati. Who would 
write of the Hwoating sicltnoss with indignation, or 
descriho syraotic diaoaKCB with rosontmont^ Com 
(loroot’s iierUnaciouH anger against theology is just as 
irrational u« this would Im, from tho sciontiflo point of 
view which ho protends to liavo ossunicd. Theology. 
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in fact, was partly avenged oi her assailants, for 
had in tho struggle contrived to infoot tlioin with th;,- 
bitter contagion of her own traditional spirit. 

Prom tho earliest times to the latest it is all or.v. 
story according to Condorcot He can speak , 
respect of philosophies oven when, as in the case ; f 
the Scotch school of tho last century, ho dUlikci? 
and condemns them.^ Of religion liis contempt sa J 
hatred only vary slightly in degree. Barbarous trib^j: 
have sorcerers, trading on the gross fiaperstition< ^ f 
their dupes: so in other guise and with difterentnai 2 ::-i( 
have ci vi lia ed nations to-day, As other arts pTogrCr^;rd ^ 
superstition, too, became less rude ; priestly 
kept all knowledge in their own hands, and thus p::?- , 
served their hypocritical and tyrannical assumptioi-ja^. 
from detection. They disclosed nothing to tho pcope 
without some supernatural admixture, the hotter t i 
maintain their personal pretensions. They had iiv 
doctrines, one for themselves, and the other for 
people. Sometimes, as they were divided into Boveiui- 
orders, each of them reserved to itself certain niystofe?^. 
Thus all the inferior orders were at once rogues auii 
dupes, and the great system of hypocrisy was oul r 
known in all its completenesB to a few adept%- 
Christianity belonged to the same class. Its prie?t4 
we must admit, *in spite of their knaveries and 
vices, were enthusiasts ready to perish for 
doctrines.' In vain did Julian endeavour to delivi^^ 
the empire from the scourge. Its triumph was 

^ CEm. vL 186, 
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jigual for tlio ineurablo decay of all art and Iniovr- 
!edge^ The Oliurch. may aoeiu to have done some 
good in things where her interests did not happen to 
clash ^vith the interests of Europe, as in helping to 
abolish slavery, for instance; but after all ‘circum- 
stances and manners^ would have produced tlxe result 
necessarily and of themselves, Morality, which was 
taught by the priests only, contained those universal 
pi'iuciplos that have been unlmown to no sect; but 
it created a host of purely religions duties, and of 
imaginary sins* These duties were more rigorously 
enjoined tlian those of nature, and actions that were 
indiftoroiib, logitimato, or even virtuous, were more 
Bovoroly rebuked and punished than real crimes. Yet, 
on tlio other hand, a moment of repentance, conse- 
crated by the absolution of a priest, opened the gates 
of heaven to the worst miscreants.^ 

In the opening of the last of these remarks there 
is much justice, So there is in the striking sugges- 
lioa made in another place, that we should not bless 
orroiicoLis systems for their utility, simply because 
they help to repair some small part of the mischief of 
whicli they have themselves been the principal cause. 
But on fcho whole it is obvious that Condorcet was 
unfitted by his temper, and that of the school to 
which ho most belonged, from accepting religion as a 


' Q'Juv» vi. pp. 35, 65, 101, 102, 111, 117> US, ®tc. 

^ mscrlaml s^cr ceilc ^cesiion: SHI f 
A^Ure trompAs ?^ono of tlio test of Ooiidorcet s wntings. 


(Mm. V. 300 . 
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fact in the history of the human mind that must hav^ 
some positive explanation, To look at it in this 
aa the creation of a handful of solfiah impostors ii 
each community, was to show a radical incompetonei 
to carry out the scliomo which had been so scientiiii 
ally projected. The picture is ruined by the angrj 
caricature of what ought to have been one of thl 
most important figures in it. To this place thl 
Ohi'istian Church is undeniably entitled, however m 
may bo disposed to strike the balance between the uii 
doubted injuries and the undoubted advantages w^hio! 
it has been the means of dealing to tho civilisation 9 
the west. ' N*ever perhaps was there so thorough u 
inversion of tho true view of tho comparative elevi 
tiou of different parts of human character, as i 
implied in Oondorcefc^g strange hint that Cromwell’ 
satellites would have been mucli better men if tho; 
had carried instead of the Biblo at their saddle-bo^ 
some merry book of the stamp of Voltaire’s Puedk) 

Apart from the misreading of history in explaif 
ing religion by the folly of the many and the fraut 
of a few, Oondorceffs interpretation involved the pij 
foundest infidelity to hia own doctrine of the i 
trinsic purity and exaltation of human nature. Tb 
doctrine ought in all reason to have led him to loi 
for the secret of tho popular acceptance of boli$ 
that to him seemed most outrageous, in some p[ 

^ See OondoTcet’a vindication of tlio Piicdle in hU Life' 
Voltaire. iv. 88, 89. See also Comto's Phil P 

Y, 4B0, 
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libly finer sido wluoh Uioy might 1 )o«hosh for others, 
Ippoftling nob to Mio lomn* but l;o tlio lughor qualiticH 
|f a nature ’with instimMiH of [jorfoction, Ttiko his 
pbomifc of Purgatory, for in 8 tinH 3 e. 'L'lio priests, ho 
||ys, (hw np HO ininuto and coinprohonsive n table 
If sins that nobody could Itopo to oscuiKi from ooii- 
||ro. Hero you come upon one of fclui most liusrativo 
Itinclioft of the Biicordotal trnHicking ; pooj)lo wore 
pglib to hnagiiio a Indl of liiidfccd duration, 'wliioli 
p priosfca only bad the ]Jower to abridge ; and thi« 
|flco they sold, first to the living, thon to tho lans^ 
|i3ii and friotidR of the doiid,^ Now it min surely 
|oro worthy of a )>eliof in tlio natural depravity 
|an in tho nabural porfo( 5 tibility of tlio Rona of Adam, 
ijms to ftHMumo witliout parley or i>r(.)vi80 a haso 
(forconarinoHB on tho one hand, and grovelling terror 
|i the ofclier, m the orlgiii of a dootiJuo wbioh was 
jbyionsly susoeptildo of a kinder oxplanatioin Would 
I liob liavo ])0(ni more couBintent with boliof in 
i'umnn goodnewH to rofor tlm doctrine to a morciful 
bd afl'octioniito and truly humimising anxiety to 
Si^imgo tlm lioiTors of whut is perhaps tlio most 
^ghbful idea that Ims over corroded liuuuin oharactor, 
iMcloa of eternal punishmontl Wo could in part 
tvo pardoned Oonclorcot if bo bad Btrivoii to invent 
fbr so fanciful oiigins for oi)iinon« and boliof in his 
dicibude for tlio credit of luimauity. As it is, ho 
latorta tho history of religion only to Iminainty'a 
i 8 orodil)» How, if tho people wore ahvays prod is- 
» aim. vl 118 . 
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posed to virtue^ were priests, sprung of tho aamc 
people and bred in the same traditions, so invariably 
and inctirably devoted to baseness and hypocrisy t 
Was the nature of a priest absolutely devoid of what 
physicians- call recuperative force, restoring him to a. 
sound mind, in spite of professional porversion ? In 
fine, if man had been so grossly enslaved in moral 
nature from the beginning of tho world do^vn to the 
year 1789 or thereabouts, how was it possible that 
notwithstanding the admitted slowness of civilising 
processes, ho should suddenly spring fortli the very 
perfectible and nearly perfected being that Oondoreet 
passionately imagined him to bo ? ^ 

It has already been hinted that there was one par* 
tial exception to Oondorcet^s otherwise all-ombraoing 
animosity against religion, This was Mahometanism* 
Towards this his attitude is fully appreciative, though 
of course he deplores the superstitions which mixed 
themselves up with the Arabian propliofc^s efforts 
for the purification of the men of his nation. After 
the seven vials of fiery wrath have been poured out 
upon the creed of Palestine, it is refreshing to find 

^As M, Comto says in his remarks on Goiidorcot {FhiK 
Pos, iv. 185*193) : ^ Le progr^ total finatement accompli nepaU 
iire sans doute que le r^iltat gini^ral de Vccccuinulation spoit- 
ian4a des divers progris partiels siuxessiveineni r4aUs^ dcj 7 im 
I engine de la civilUalion^ en vertu de la sncccssivenunt 

lente et graduellede 2a nalwehvmaine;' so that CondorcoPs 
picture presents a standing miraclo, ‘ oft Von s'esi niBim interdii 
d avord la rmmree 'oulgaire dc la Frovidcnce^ ’ Comto^a criticism, 
however, seems to leave out of sight what full justico Condorcet 
dia to the various partial advances in tlio intollcctiial order. 
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tho ot AriLlMH uhiHwt pjitroniHod and praised 
Tlio VTitcr wlio ooul<l not Inivo found in his lioiirb to 
think Grni^oiy tho ( I rout or J lihlobrand olrhor tliau a 
niGrccnavy inijntHtor^ nor Oromwoll other timn an am- 
hyi>ocnl;o, lulnntn witli exquisito blunduess of 
Maliomob that ho hiul tho art of oiiiployin^^ all Uio 
irtoaiia of BuhingatiiL/^'' mm avec adres$ey 9nais avec 
grandeur,'^ AnatlKJV im doubt, boaidcs his 

hatred of tlio (Jhnrcb, lay ali Hh\ bottom of Condor* 
cot^a fcoloraueo or mov<i towarda Mahomotaniain, Tho 
Arabian auperrttitinn wa»s not hital to Icnowlcdgo*, 
Arabian activity in idgidirii, cboniiatry, opticH, and 
nstronoiiiy, atoned in (lontlurccl/a oyoa for tho Koran. 

It is fair to add fnrtlior, that Ooudoroofc sliowod 
a moro junt apprcciiition of tlio oflbets of Protost- 
antifim upon woHtern d<svel()|)incnb than has boon 
common amon^ Jl’n^nnh tliinlcora. Ho rccognisos that 
mon who had luarnt, liowover imporfocbly, to submit 
thoir religious pr^ijudicos to rational oxainination, 
would naturally ho likely to extend tho process to 
political projuiliccs alae. Moreover, it tlio roformed 
churclioa redusett to nunhu* to reason eill Ha rights, 
^jtill they agreed that its prison should ho loss narrow ; 
tho chain wiis not hrokon, hut it coaacd to bo oithor 
BO heavy or ho short as it had boom And in conn- 
trios where wdud was l)y tho dominant sect insolently 
styled tnlovance Buccoedijd in OBtablishing itsoU, it 
was poHsililo to niiiintain tho toloratod doctrinos with 
a more or loss completo froodoin. So thoro arose in 
3 ai;m vt 120-123. 
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Europe a sort of freedom, of tliOiight, not for r.; ' . 
but for Christians; and, \yq except France?, ii iii 
only for Christians that it exists anywhere el.?e 
present day,* a limitation which has now ioitsMnU'j 
ceased to bo altogether exact 

If we have smiled at the case with w^hicli w U 
rank craftiness in a Christian is toned down 
address in a Mahometan, we may be amused vy.'- 
tho leniency that describes soma of tlie propagiir^lUii; 
methods of the eighteenth century. Condorcet iy. 
comes rapturous as he tells in a paragraph r 
sustention with what admixture of tho wisdom d' 
the serpent the humane philosophers of his cent luy 
* covered the tnith with a veil that prevented it 
hurting too weak sight, and left tho pleasure of 
jecturing itj caressing prejudices with addre--^, v> 
deal them the more certain blows; scarcely 
threatening them, nor ever more than one at 
nor even one in its integrity; Bometimes 
the enemies of reason by pretending to do-rire y>: 
more than a half-tolerance in religion and 
in politics; conciliating despotism while they 
bated the absurdities of religion, and religion when 
they rose against despotism; attacking those 
scourges in their principle, even when they seemM 
only to bear ill-wll to revolting or ridiculous 
and striking these poisonous trees in their very too tv, 
wliile they appeared to be doing no more than prunh) r 
crooked branches.*^ Imagine the holy ra go vidi; 

» C^uv, vj. 149, J63, ^ 
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which auoh ftcta would have boon attacked, if Con- 
{lorcat Iiad liiiiipcnod t(> 1.»o writing about tlio Jesuits. 
Alas I the Htorii uiul norono composnro of tho historical 
i! 0 iisoifl''ii '0 WJiH UH uiikuowii to him as it is always to 
orthodox aimlogists. It ia to bo said, inoroovoi, 
that lio Imd loss exiiUHo for boing witlront it* for he 
rested on tlio goodness of nmii, and not, as theologians 
rest, oil their vilenesH. It is a most intorostiiig thing, 
wo may notice in passing, to consider what was the 
odect upon the Itovolnlion of this artfidness or 
priKloiifio with wliicli its tlioorotio preoursora sowed 
the seed. Was it as truly wise as Conclorcet sup- 
posed 1 Or dill it weaken, almost corimpt, tho very 
rootsl Was it tlie secrot of tho thoroughness with 
wliicli tlio work of demolition avos donol Was it, 
too, tho smirot of the many and disastrous failuros in 
tlio tusk of recoils triintion 

* Ui« Will’ 111 wliili) if) (juoto on tliin nvilycct a passngefrom Con- 
tiovcot an hiniifJi it tally iimtrnoti vo iis it in morally daiigOToua, * La 
wkmiU ih miuiitr pmtv (Usavoiur wi oni^rago est U 7 ic exlrMidqui 
Up\igne t-ij(tk]fwit <V Uiumsckiicoet d lamhlcssA duca^^acUre; imiB 
cd pmr le9 Imnmas xt\j\islc^7 qui rendcjit cc d^sO'mi n^ces* 
Sdin (V ht da cclui qu'Hs y/orcent. Si vous avez 4Hg4 en 
cdfjui ?iV)t «w, si vom avez porti aUcintet par dea Icis 
shsimlcs t)U par Ura lois nrhUraircSi mi drail naturcl qu*mt totia 
hhmvm, non (i*txvoiriino opinion, mais dc larmdn 

liiihUqtif, nlovH volts vi^riicz depmire colid qii*a cliaque hom7?ie 
dWendrn Iti v/'y(t6 do la honcho d*nn miti'c, droit qui fonde sml 
IMfjatiim riyourotm da m pits rnonlir, SHI n'eat pas permis 
o^cst parccqm Irompcr qtidqnHin, c^csC lui/aire wi 
tortf oii s'csvjnfsf,r tX lui mi f aim nn; to 7 *l mpposoirndroU^ 

elpm^imnUc cehit do €1107x110, tls'nssttrer Ics mopcit^ do c<miineUre 
(iiid vijudtfe, ' yio do VvUaxr’o; (Eav, Iv. 85, 84. Condorcct 

70lr. U. 11 
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There are one or two detached remarks suggested 
by Condorcet^s picture, which it may bo worth white 
to make. Ho is fiiliy alive, for example, to tlio 
importance to mankind of the api^earanco among 
them of one of those men of creative genius, like 
Archimedes or like Nowton, whose lives constitute 
an epoch in human history. Their vory exiatonco lio 
saw to be among the greatest benefits conferred oji tUo 
race by Nature. He hardly seems to have been sfcruclr, 
on the other hand, with the appalling and incessant 
waste of these benefits that goes on ; with the number 
of men of Newtonian capacity who are undoubtedly 
bom into the world only to chronicle small boorj; 
\nth the hosts of high and worthy souls who labour 
and flit away like shadows, perishing in the acconv 
jilisliment of minor and subordinate ends, Wo may 
suspect that the notion of all this immoasurablo pro- 
fusion of priceless treasures, its position as one of the 
laws of the condition of man on the globe, would bo 
unspeakably hard of endurance to ono holding Cou- 
dorcetis peculiar foim of optimism, 

Again, if we had space, it would be worth while 
to examine some of the acute and ingonious hints 
which Condorcet throws out by the way. It would 
be interesting to consider, as he suggests, the influonco 

imght have found some countoaiance for Ilia sopliisms in Plat'O 
pepubl. il 383J; but eron Plato lestiioted the privilege of: 
lying to stafegmeu (iii. 38&). He was in a wiser mcod when Jid! 
ee ared {(Euv. v, 384) that it ia bettor to bo impnidout tlian:fli 
**^^*^^ matter those are hardly tho oulyj 
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upon tlio pi’ogroJiH of tlio luiiiuin mind of tho cliango 
from writing on hucIi Hul)jc(sl;8 as scionco, philosophy^ 
and jurisprudonco in Latin, to fcho usual language of 
each country. Thai oliaiigo rondorccl tlio sciences 
laoi'o pojmlav, luit it incvoasod tlio troublo of the 
sciontiftc mon in following the gonoral march of 
knowlodgo. It canaod a book to bo road in one 
country hy inovo mon of infovior eompotonco, but less 
road tiiroughout h;nrop(j by men of superior light. 
And ttiough it roliovtsa mon who have no leisure for 
oxtciwivo study fj‘oni the trouble of loaniiiig Latin, 
it impofios ujion })rofounilor person s the nooossity of 
loarniug a variety of modern languages,^ Again, 
ground is hrolcon for tins most important rodootion, 
in tlio remark that nuui jirosorvo tlio prejudices of 
tlioiv childliooil, tlieir uouutiy, and their ago, long 
after they have rooogniaod all the truths necessary to 
destroy tliom,® Perlmps most instruotivo and moat 
trnnciuillishig of all is thia, that the progress of 
phyBiciil knowledge is fuinsfcnntly destroying iuUlenco 
oiTonoous opinions wliioli bad iiovor aeomod to bo 
attacked.*^ And in roading history, ho^v much ignor- 
finco uud niiainterprotaiiou would havo boon avoided, 
if tlio student had Imt boon carofnl to roinombor that 
'the law us written and the law as fidministorod j the 
principles of tlujso in power, and tho modification of 
thoir action by tho aontimouts of tho govornocl ; an 
iuutitution as it omauates from tlioBO who form it, and 
tho Hiiine institution roalisod ; the religion of books, 

* (Jj^uv, vL 101). * /fr. vl. 22. ® /6, p. 220, 
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and tliafcof tho pooplo; the apparent univo reality ol 
a projuclico, micl tlio substantial adhesion that it 
recoives; fchoso may all dillor in anch a way thni 
tlio ofFocts absolutely coaso to auswor to tho putlio 
and recogniaod onueos/^ 


VI. 

Wo havo now soon somotliing of Condorcot^a idc^is 
of tlio past, and of hia coixcoptiou of what ho was per^ 
haps tho first to call tho Soionce of Man. Lot as 
turn to Ilia hopes for tlio future, and one or two oi 
tlte details to which liis study of tho science of man 
condiiotod him, It is well to porooivo at the mitsoj 
that Condorcot's views of tlio Tontli Kpooh, as U 
counts tho period extending from the IVeiioli 
lution to tho ora of tlio indefinite porfootion of iimn| 
were in tmth not tho result of any soioutifio process^ 
whatever, properly so called. Ho saw, and tins is hi? 
merit, that such processes were applicable to tlii 
afifairs of sooioty; and that, as lie put it, all ijolitid 
and moral errors rest upon error in plnlosopliy, which 
in turn is bound up with orronoous inothodB in physical 
seienco.^ Bub in tho oxooution of his plan ho decs 
not succeed in showing tho nature of the relations oi 
these connootod forces j still leas docs ho praotiao th<! 
scientifio duty, for illuBtratiug wliich ho gives auoli 
welhdesorvod glory to Newton,® of not only account^ 
ing for phenomena, bub also of inoasuriiig tho 

^ CEuv, p. 284. a s 2k p, 200, 
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of toi’coa. Ilifl conception, tlioi'ofoio, of future pro- 
greiis, however near coiijectnro may possibly Imvo 
brought him to the truth, is yet no inoro than con- 
iocturo. Tlio root of it is found in nothing more 
prcciso, definite, or ([Uiintified than a gononil notion 
galhorod from liistovy, tlmt sonio portions of the race 
liad made pernoptihlo iidviinces in freedom and 
onliglitoinnont, anil that wo iniglit tliuroforo con- 
fidoiitly expect still further advances to ho made in 
tlio same direction witli an accelerated rapidity, and 
with certain advantiigcous on’eebH upon the happinuss 
of tlio wliole mass of the human race. In sliort, the 
end of tlie Hpoe-nhition is a confirmed and lioiglitoncd 
conviction of the indefinite porfcctilnlity of tlio species, 
with certain foroHlmiiowings of the dirootion which 
this porfoctihiiiby would nltinnitoly follow, 'i'iio sarao 
lobollion against the disordor otnl misery of tho 
contury, which drove some thinlcors and imlitioians 
into fierce yearnings for an imaginary state of natni'o, 
and others into an extravagant admiration for tlio 
ancient ropuhlios, caused a third school, and Oondoicot 
among them, to turn tlioir eyes with equally honndlosR 
conlidence and yearning towards an imaginary future. 
It was at all events tho least doaporato error of tho 
tlirco, 

Owv oxpnotatiOHS for Uio Xutuvo, Oouclorcot hold, 
imy bo rtidiicjod io these) Ihtoo points ; tho (lostructioii 
of iucfiiiiility among nation ft j tho progtossof equality 
nimoiig tho people of any glvon nation ; and, finally 
thofiubfttimtial porfooting (p^rfcclionnment rdel) of mau 
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L With reference to the first of these 
tions, it will he brought about by the abandoniiK 
European peoples of their commercial monojr . v, 
their treacherous practices, their mischievG\^.-r , 
extravagant proselytising, and their sanguinan 
tempt for those of anothor colour or anothor ; 
Vast countries, now a prey to barbarism and viv:. :; ^ 
wll present in one region mimorous populatioij ^i^ i;: r 
waiting to receive the means and instrumviit^^ v 
civilisation from us, and as soon as they find 
in the Europeans, will joyfully become their 
and pupils j and in another region, nations 
under the yoke of despots or conquerors, erj-ing^'; , • 
for so many ages for liberators, In yet other : 
it is true, there are tribes almost savage, cut (yf - 
the harshness of their climate from a 
civilisation, or else conquering hordes, ignoriir:’; ’ 
every law bub violence and every trade but }<r 
ago. The progress of these last two dcscrij)!i:j:i t ? 
people ^vill naturally be more tardy, and attenilt-d Iv. . 
more storm and convulsion. It is possible evor?, ? • oi 
reduced in number, in proportion as they gee 
selves repulsed by civilised nations, they will ay.l b ; 
insensibly disappearing.^ It is perhaps a little S' ^' ■ 
to expect Esquimaux or the barbaric marauders of ! t-r 
sandy expanses of Oentral Asia insensibly to 
lest by their cheerless presence tliey should } 
the unity and harmony of the transformation ^ 
in the gi’eat drama of Perfectibility, 

^ Chhtv. pp. 289*244, 
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II Tlio pi'intiipal ciuihoh ot tho inequality that 
unfoi'bnnatoly oxiHbu Hiiionj; tlio pKOplo of tho sfiino 
community avo thnxi in munbor i—inoquiiiity in 
wealth ; ii»oq«ality of ooinUtiou botwoou tho man 
Avboso inoaim of »ul)Hi»toiH !0 lu-o liobh iissurcd and 
Wansmisaiblo, i«id liiin for vvlioni tlmso moans depend 
upon tho dnmtion of lii» AvorhiiiK life; fciuidly, 
inequality of iirntniotion. How nro wo to ostabliah a 
contiinial tondoiicy in tlxmo tlinw soiircos of inequality 
todiminifili in activity uu.l powor 1 To lossoii, though 
not bo doinnliHli, inoiiuuUtum in wealth, it will be 
nceoesavy for idl lU'tilioiHl rostiictions and exclusive 
Rdvantagea to ho romoved from fiseal or other legal 
niraugomonts, by whitdi proiiorty i« (jibber acquired 
or acenmuktod : and among social changes tending 
in this direction will he tho banishraont by public 
opinion of an aviirieiouH or mercenary spirit from 
marriage. Again, inequidity luetwoon pormanontand 
precarious incomos will bo radically modified by the 
(lovolopmont of tho application of the ealeulation of 
prohabilitioH to Ufo. Tlio extension of annuities and 
inBuninco will not only honofit many imlividnala, but 
will bonoiib sooiety at hirge by putting an end to that 
periodical nun of a largo number of familios, which is 
Biich an ovor-ronowing aourco of misery and degrada- 
tion, Another inoana to tho same end will ho 
in discovorilig, by the aaino doctrine of probabilities, 
some otbor ociuaVly tudid huso for credit instead of a 
largo capital, and for roudoriiig the progress of 
industry and tho aotivity of 0011111101*00 more mdo- 
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pendent of tho existence of great capitalists. 
thing approaching to equality of instruction, even iV; 
those -who can only spare a few of their early mn 
for study, and in after times only a few hoiUi b! 
leisure, will l^ecomo more attainable by improvvi 
selection of subjects, and improved methods 
teaching thorn. The dwellers in one country 
cease to be distinguished by the use of a rude or a 
refined dialect; and this, it may be said in parsing/ 
has actually been the result of the school system h 
the United States. One portion of them will 
longer be dependent upon any other for guidanC'^ ir- 
the smallest affairs. We cannot obliterate nor ignore- 
natural differences of capacity, but after pulli:; 
instruction has been properly developed, Hhc dife'* 
enco will be between men of superior enlightenraon?^ 
and men of an upright character who feel the valiit) 
of light without being dazzled by it; between talent 
or genius, and that good sense which knows how Uy 
appreciate and to enjoy both. Even if this differtnee 
were greater than has been said, if we compare th*? 
force and extent of faculty, it would become none 
less insensible, if we compare their respective elTe^t^i 
upon the relations of men among themselves, upon all 
that affects their independence and their happine.^?:’^ 
Ill Wlmt are the changes that we may oxpc^:t 
from the substantial perfecting of human nature .in d 
society'? If, before making this forecast, we reflect 
with what feeble means the race has airived at its 
' (Em, pp. 244*261. 
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sont Itnowlctlgo of ufsotul and important, trutlm, wo 
}1 nob fonr bho ropronah of tomority in our anticL 
.ions for a timn wlioii tho force of all tlrcao means 
,11 have Imou iiulofinifcoly incrotiaod Tlio progress 
Rjn'ienltural Bcionco will make tlio smno land more 
iduotivo, and tlio Haino labour more onicienU Nay, 

0 sliull proilict what the art of converting olomontary 
jstancos into food for our nso may one day become 1 

0 constant tendoney of population to ndvanoo to 
) limits of tlio moans of sulisistonco thus nniidiriod, 

II bo cl locked by a rising oonscioiiBnoss in men, 
it it thoy liavo obligations in respect of creatures 
11 unborn, theso obligations consist in giving tliom, 
t oxistonco but liappiiioss, in adding to tlio well- 
ing of tlio family, and not oumboring tlio earth 
tb nsolosB and unfortnnato boiiigs. This cliaugod 
nv upon population will partly follow from tho 
batitntion of rational ideas for those projudicoa 
:iich have pouotratod morals with an austerity that 
corrupting and degrading.^ Tlio movement will be 
rthor aided by one of the most important stops in 
imau progress — the destriiotion, namely, of tho 
■cjudicoB tliab have oatablisliod inequality of rights 
jtwoon tho two Boxes, and which are so iniBcliiovoiiR 
fou to tho sox that seems to bo most favoured.® "Wo 

1 (Kuv. pp. 267. 268. 

» Comlovcot liiul ahwily (isasllcd tho projudicos tliot koop 
omoii in avilijcotton ia nu oxceUont tvnet, jiublishwl In 1700 1 
!<!• jVldwu'.Mioa (I'm /’cwiwim «« -Oroil do Oili. ffiitv. x. 121 
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seek in vain for any juatification of such an incqiu! 
in difforonco of physical organisation, in fotC!< i • 
iiitolligenoe, or in moral sensibility. It has noo!}.! ;> 
origin than abuse of strength, and it is to no purj.. 
that attempts are inado to excuse it by sophisms, Vi; y 
destruction of the usages springing from this cust*?.';- 
v'ill rondor common those domestic virtues whi-V, 
aio the foundation of all others, and will encoiir&rs 
education as well ns make it more general, hc4 
because instruction would be imparted to both 
with- more equality, and because it cannot beewv;: 
general even for males witliout the aid of the raothy 
of the family,^ 

^ Among other improvements under our third hfc'd 
will be the nttainmontof greater perfection in langiiiigSi 


• 1 . pnssago is not ntif-itj; 

intolligiblo to me, so I givo it os it stands, ' Gtt liomm’!-: j 
larili/, midii mfin A, Viqwiu el au bm im, ne tarimii-il t- 
trap fkoiida dHnjnstim, decntmtlia el decriim-.'ri, 
fictmil dtsjmmtlre me oppatUionsi dangmimmire tepcv.-K'i>i 
mtm-cl le plm vif, U pin diffleiU A ripdmer, el Us detii>im ■■ 
Ihmnme m lesinUrlts de la soHm Ne produimit-il pas , ?>. 
des maurs nalionales dotiees el pares, f armies non depHi-jUr-s ' 
crpiieillenes, d'apparentes hypoefUes, de riserm imposlespif is . 
crasnle de la honte ou les teireurs rsligimes, mass rf’MiV-j <'■» ■ 
libs'emesil contraries, in^ries par la nature, anmiies pir’ i: 
rassm t Can these habitudes bo tlio habitudes of Free b- i i 
or what arc they ? Condovoot, wo know, thought the indh»hr : ^ 
“uj ninwwgo a monstrously bod thing, but tho grtuE-ij ' 
which he gives for ids thinking so would cortainly lead to tU 
•” H* ^ of Booioty. Soa a truly astounding pasw; > 

in the I^agmestl on tJie Tenth Npooh, vi. 628-62S. 
some curious words in a lotter to Turgot, fi -221, 222. 
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I.»,lin2 nt once t.0 iii(!i'OUHC<l nocnrftcy mul iiicvcuscil 
lion r.aWH ami iimtilaitionH, tollowiiiK blu> 
ric^Hotlmowlcl,,.., will 1.0 co.mtm.tly umloi-gou.g 
Sificatumn to i.lm.tity incliv.d.ml av.tl. 

“olleotivo intcrcHla W.ivh avill gfow luHO fnniucn 
.ithtlinoxtiiictio.i of and 

.tviiaatio vigl.te. Ilmt l.iivo occnHionml an nnii.y bloody 
contcfitfl. Tlio art of loiiviiii.g will l.o fucilifciitod by 
ti.o instibutio,. of a n.iivorm.l TaingnaKO ; and tl.o 
.rt of tcmdiing by rc»«>i'fc t« Technical Mothoda. oi- 
.vsto.no wl.iob b. ..nlorly a.-r.i..gonionl. a gfcat 
numbor of dillbronb ol.jeotH, an that thoir I'oliitiona nvo 

mreoived at a HiiigU) gla.ic.-d 
riiutllv, in iiKMllciiio, tlu4 \m of moio 

ffholcHomo food luid healthy I.ouhoh, tl.o .liiniimhon 
of tlio two moat active cauHoa (.t dotoi'io.'ntion, nainoly, 
inisory a.Hl oxcoHnivo woi.lbh, .m.«b i.i'oloi.g tooavorngo 
(l..Taliou of life, aa av.jU ..h .'aiHO tl.o tone of lioalth 
while it IcHta. Tlu) foreo of truTiHiniRHahlo disoasea 
;will 1)0 (!.’a(liially \vo.ilc«tied, in.til blion- quality of 
IransmiHsion vanialniB. Miiy wo then .lot hope lor 
tlio avflval of a timo who., death will coimo to ho any- 
Ihina but 1,1.0 ell’oet oithor of oxtraordiuavy accidoii a, 
01' of the doatnietion, over hIowoi- and Blowor, of tho 
vital foreesl May wo not boliovo that tlio duration 
of the middle interval botwoon l.irth and tlim dcatnic- 
lion him no imaigniiblo term I Man will 
immortu!, but ia it a more ebimova to hold that tl o 
torn, nxod to hi» yoara is olowly and porpotnally 
1 (ICm. pp. 2fl0«272. 
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receding further imcl further from the men; , 
which his exist once begins 

Tho rapidity and the necessary incomiil,:!, • 
with which Oondoreet threw out in isolated liin:,? ^ - 
ideas of the future state of society, impart to it;. 
ception a certain mechanical aspect, which icfiAi,.., 
an incorrect impression of his notion of the s 
whence social change must flow. His admirsl.li. s, .;! 
most careful remarks upon the moi-al traiiiUic ' X| 
children prove him to have been as far renv>V(: t ' 
possible from any of those theories of the forfiis;.. ^'".:* 
of charnoter which merely prescribe the impositi . 
moulds and easts from without, instead of cardv.-^ 
tending the many spontaneous and sensitive pro!' ;;" 
of growth within.^* Nobody has shown a 

' (®a». pp, 272-276. Also p. 018, 

= See FragmeU de VEiUoire de la X‘ Bpoqne. • II v 

pas IswjF divSf mais les accoxtt/a'ntsr A crowSy A iTouv^r au -.-V 
a suss-TTi^meSf ggn la bonidet lajustiessoutnlcsssairssaHl-.i’.h^-yir^." 
comme ‘line respiration facile el Hire I'est A la sanll’ OS t 
fertile yoiingi faut Qiiils “nleiccidenl jamais .... . 

la dilieatesse de la sensibUilS,’ ’n fa\U remmeer i) 
parler aiao ertfane de ce gits ni lewr e^prii ni leur Arne - ■■■i-.-x i 
encore eoinprendre ; ne pas hur fairs admirer uns ewv’ 
et rlcUer par ccewf les droits poimpmdeVhmrnsqvaa l r. ' 
iipeim una idie netle de Imrs relaiiim am leur famiiU >:i .. . s 
eamarades.' 1 

Still more ebjaotionablo, we may bo sure, woaM hi' ) . 
founO the praotico of drilling little ohUdreii by the Jit itll: / - ’i 
the sehool-dosk in creeds, eatooblsmsj and the like itroferi 
of mysteries baleful to the growing; intelligence. 'Aiil:r,s ,4^ 
diveUppenient des fimUis la /«ife« ‘ 
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[vtion of tlio iloHcivcy of blio inatonal ont of 
ckaraotorifl bo ho mado, inirt of tlio Busccpti- 
f its olomontiiry abriictoro ; nor of tho facb.thab 
on coimiflbH in such a disoiplino of bho primitmi ; 
j3 na shiiU load nion to do right, nob by tlio 
[jut of inoolmnical oxtornal snncbioiiB, hut by 
taut, HpontiinoouB, nnd ahnosb inarticukto ro- 
wo to cownrdico, oniolty, apathy, Bolt-indiil- 
and tho othor groat roots and conbrOB of n-rong- 
It was to a Rooioty compoBod of nion nml 
1 vlioso ohavactorfl had boon filiapod on this 
;,lo, that Condorcob looliod for tho realisation of 
altcd hopoB for hnriianity.' 
til niaobinory and organisation, in truth. Oon- 
i did not greatly conoorn liimBoltj probably oo 
,atlior than too imioli. Tho central idea of all 

I Uo anM yas da edtafai^ 

flfflo V SOWOt/wl'oi'o lUovo sro some dcsorvod stvlotuieH 
1 ittli.moUco «r toMhlng flhildren br truth wlmt llio pwentH 
olvoR tollevo to 1.0 HUi.ovstiUon or «von fo sohoo l. 

roadov nmy ron.omhoT tho spoooh «f the Ulilaicl., in 
ig’« pliy, agsiiiat tho Jow t 

l)e.r mii OrMill ein «mcs Ohrislenkiwl ^ 
nmJUmlitdmr rauf'entrcMi 

mill alio, 

U smjen ! auftifaiormcn, was di« Am«/4 , 

/i« yCtiidcm Ihxil 

^v^)U worth turning to. 
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his aspirations was to procure the oraancipation oi 
reason, free and amplo room for its exorcise and 
improved competence among men in the m of it. 
The subjugation of the modern intelligence beneatli 
the disembodied fancies of the grotesque and sombre 
imagination of the Middle Ages, did not offend him 
more than the idea of any fixed organisation of the 
spiritual power, or any final and settled and nni. 
versally accepted solution of belief and , order ^Yonld 
have dona With De Maistre and Comte the problem 
was the organised and systematic reconstruction of 
an anarchic society. With Condorcet it was bow to 
persuade men to exert the individual reason methodi- 
cally and independently, not without co-operatios, 
but without anything like official or other suboY' 
dination. 

His cardinal belief and precept was, as with 
Socrates, that the ^to9 ave^iTctiTTo^ is not to be 
lived by man. As we have seen, the freedom of the 
reason was so dear to him, that he counted it an 
abuse for a parent to instil his own convictions into 
the defenceless minds of his young children. Tliis 
was the natural outcome of Oondorcet^s mode of 
viewing history as the record of intellectual emanci- 
patioE, while to Comte its deepest interest was as 
a record of moral and emotional cultivation. If we 
value in one type of thinker the intellectual conscien- 
tiousness, which refrains from perplexing men by 
propounding problems unless the solution can be set 
forth also, perhaps we owe no less honour in tbo 
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■ of anotlior tyi).i to (.hab ii.tollootufvl aolf-.lcniul 

iPhioh inaitc« liini v«i-y ouvoful loBb tlio too vi-?ul pro- 
■ection of (ionoliiuicniK ulioiilil l»y any 

Lana obatmch tho «o<n.HO of it niiif^lo ray of fortilininR 
liffht '^’1'''' lolil^joun Honipnloaiby, whioh niiiao lam 
^lioi' all intorfotoiico wifcli tlio froodom and opnnnosa 
!{ tbo nmlorfltandia« im tlio worab kind of »iioriloj;o, 
was Comlorcot’n oiainoiiU dintinotion. If, a.n Bomo 
think tko Avoild will Ki-iuliutlly bntnBform its foaror 
love of nnkuowaliliJ Kodo into it dovont rovovonoo foi' 
llioso Avhu liitvo Hbiri’ttd in uu>u a Honao of tlio dignity 
of tlioii' on'u nitburo uinl of ils lai'go luid ninltitadinoua 
posaibilitioM, tlion will liia immo iiob fail of doop and 
povpotuftl rcoollcuiioiu 
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Owing to oaiisos w'hioh lio toloraWy near tlio euifaccj 
tho ronmi'kaWo Ontholio roaobion which took place in 
Tranco at tho hcHinninj; of tho present contuiy, hna 
never rccoivcxl in ISngland tho attention that it de- 
serves ; nob only for its Btriking interest as an episode 
in tlio liistoiy of European thought, hub also for its 
peculiarly forciltlo and complebo presentation of those 
ideas witli wliioh what is called tho modern spirit is 
Bupposoil to bo engaged in deadly war, Eor one thing, 
the Protoatiinfcism of England strips a gonuiiioly 
Oatholicmovonionbof spooulation of that pressing and 
practical importance which belongs to it in countries 
whore nearly all siiiritual sentiment, that has received 
any impnisaion of religion at all, unavoidably runs 
in Catholic forniH. With ns tho tlioological reaction 
against tlie ideas of tho eighteenth was not and could 
nob bo otbor tlian ProteBtant. Tho defence and 
rciiistiitoinonb of Ohristianiby in each case was con- 
ducted, as might liavo boon expected, with roforonoo 
to tho dominant oroed and system of the ooirntry. 
If Coleridge had boon a Ciitholio, his works thus 
iiowly coloured by im alien erood would have been 
VOL. It. ^ 
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read by a small sect only, instead of exorcising 
they did a wide influeneo over the whole nation, reacb^ 
iiig people through those itsual conduits of press an^ 
pulpit, by which the products of philosophic thought, 
are conveyed to unphilosophie minds. As naturally 
in Prance, hostility to all those influences whicli wer^ 
believed to have brought about tlio devolution, to 
sensationalism hi metaphysics, to athoisin in what 
should have been theology, to the notion of eov^ 
reignty of peoples in politics, inevitably sought ^ 
rallying-poinlj in a renewed allegiance to that prodb 
gious sphitual system which had fostered tho genxi^ 
of order and social feeling in Europe, and whoso name 
remains even now in the days of its ruin, as the 
most permanent symbol and exemplar of stable orgati- 
isation. Another reason for English indilTeronee to 
this movement is tho rapidity with which here, ag 
; elsewhere, dust gatliers thickly round tho memory 
of the champions of lost causes* Some of tlio most 
excellent of human characteristics — intensity of belief, 
for example, and a fervid anxiety to roaliso nspira^ 
tions — unite with some of tho least oxcelloat of them^ 
to make us too habitually forget that, as Mill has said, 
tho best adherents of a fallen standard in philosophy^ 
in religion, in politics, arc usually next in all good 
qualities of understanding and sentiment to the 
best of those who lead the van of tho forco tha^ 
triumphs. Men are not so anxious as tlioy should 
be, considering tho infinite diversity of ofifort tha^ 
goes to the advancement of mankind, to pick up' 
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fclio fni"iviout 3 of initli iintl i)OHilivo eontributioii, 
that so^’iiotliing bn lost, and loi a coiiacriuonoo tlio 
writings of antiigoiiiata with whom wo uvo boliovorl 
to have nothing in c<Humoii, Uo naoxiuiiiiiod winl ilis- 

regavdud. 

In tho case) of tho group of writci'S wlio, nftor a 
coirtiuy of cviticinnh voiiturod mice inoro wikii an 
intrepid confl(h)iico -(lilVcriiig fuiKhimontidly from tho 
toiio of proooding aiiologiatn in tho I’l-otostant cninp, 
who wove nofirly ns cribioal iw tho iiion they vofutod 
w-to viiidicato not tho bavo outliuos of Oliristian faith, 
but tho ontiro Hchomo, in its oxtroiuo inanifostation, 
of the most unciont and Hovoroly inaligiicd of all Chris- 
tiaii orgaiiisatioim, this apathy is vory mucii to ho 
logi'ottcd on Hovoral gronnds. In tho iimt placo, it 
ia irapoasiblo to aco intolligontly to tlio bottom of tho 
moinontoHH sfiiiit of nltrainoutunisin, whioli ifl so 
deep a dinieulty of contmoiital Jiuropo, nntl whicii, 
louohing ua in Ivoland, is porliaps already ono of om- 
own dofiiJOBt diflloultios, witliont compvchonding in its 
best sliapo tho theory on which ultrumontaniam vests. 
And this theory it is inii)08.siblo to Boizo thoroughly, 
without Romo knowlodgo of tho ideas of its most offi- 
ciont dofontlors in its carlior yoars. Secondly, it is 
hnioiig thoHO idoua that wo iiavo to look for tho ropre- 
aonliition in tUoir most diroot, logical, luicomproiniBing, 
and uinnistakahlo form of those theological ways of 
■rogavding lifo and prosoribing right conduct, whoso 
nioi’o or lows rapidly accoloratod dostruotion is tho first 
!co)ulition of tho further olovation of humanity, os 
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well ill imvQV ot nntliU'ittanding uh in morals ancl 
apiribuality. In ail rontmils of thin kind thoroiatho 
gi’oatOBli and juobI* nhvuMia a<lvant;Hi;o in Ijoing able to 
BOO your ononty full a;'aiiudi l-lio Hglit. Tliirdly^ 
Olio or two roKiKsot-B, tho Oatlinlic imctioniines at tlio 
bogimiing of tho canitiUiy inaiatnd Msiy alrongly on priu^ 
oiploB of Booioty wliirh I ho |C<moral thought of thocen' 
tury l)ofovo had nlmoat oiiliroly <iroppod out of aight^ 
and which wo wlio, in apito of niuny dilTuroncos, still 
sail down tho Hiiiiio gji'cat nurrout, nnd arc propollcdby 
fcho «amo grojit titUi, aro mimmtomod aliiioiit equally 
oiblxor to louvo ia tho Ijuokf^roiiiid of Hpoculation, or 
olao dolihoratoly to deny uiul HiqqiroflB, Sucli wo may 
acoouub tlio importance wluoli they attach toorgaiiiaa^ 
tion, and tho vtduo they not upon aconnnon opiritua! 
faith and dojjfcrintj an a Hooial haaia I'hat the lom 
which Uio recognition ot IhoHO prinoiidcm ia destined 
to aosumo will at all (lorroHpond to tlujii- hopes nnd 
anUoipafcionfi, ia one of llio moat unlikely things 
poflaiblo, Thifi, liowovorj luuul not dotnict from the 
worth for our puipoao of fclndr oxpoaitiou ot tlio pi-im 
ciplos fchomsolvos* Again, tho viaiblo trucoa of the 
improssionmadohy fcho writingn of thia aohool on the 
influential toinidor of fcho oarlioHt I^oHitiviHfcayHtom, are 
suffioionfcly deep mul iinportanfc to make «oino knowr 
lodgo of tlioin of tho lugliofifc hiHttudciil intoroat, both to 
thoao who accept and thoso who doteat tliat ayatom, 
At tho boginniiig of the ninotoonth contnry, there 
wore threo chiof Bohoola of though^ the Somational, 
tho Oatholio, nnd tho Eoloefcie; or aa it niiiy bo put 
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ui otlior toriiiH, Mulxiriiilifit, tho I’hcologiciil, and 
gpirituuliBt. Tlxi finit Jookcd for tlio sources »f 
kftowlcdgo, tlio BiiimUrtii of iiiomla, bho inspiring 
fouutain and Htatnlunl of icHl-iiobics, to tlio outsido of 
Bion, toiimltor, tinil bho impreasnonB inndo l)y matter 
on the coi'[)Oi'0(vl hoiihoh. ’.I'lio second looked to diviiio 
tovolfttion, authority imd tho briiditions of tho Church. 
Tiio third, iileoring n iiiiddlo courKO, looked partly 
: within Mid jravtly witliout, l•(dioll partly on tho senses, 
partly on rovolation nml hiiitory, liut still more on n 
certnin intnriial eouHoiouHinjiw of ic direct tind immediate 
kind, which in tho Hupn-enio and roconoiling judge of 
Ihp ro{)«vtH iiliko of tho hoiiboh, of history, of divino 
ravolation,^ I'iuoh of tlieso hcIiooIb had many ox- 
ponouls. Tlio tliveo most conspicuous ohainpionB of 
rovivod Oatliolieisin wero J)o Maiotro, Do Donald, and 
Olmtoauhriaud. Tim liuib of thorn, bho author of tho 
g{m <lu (Mmluinimti, wiih oll'ootivo in Franco hocauso 
ho is so dooply sontimoutid, bub ho was too little 
tmiuod in siiooulntion, and too little equipped with 
knowlodgo, (lO lie fairly taken as tho boat iutollootual 
ropi'osontittivo of liioir way of thinking. Do Donald 
was of much hoavior eulibro, Ho really thought, 
wliilo Ohatoauhriaud only folt, and tlio IJgulaiim 
Pmiilii'/i and tho iViasiVs stir Divers Stijets contain 
iiiiich that mi oiiemy of the Bcliool will find it worth 
ivliilo to road, in apito of an artifioial, and, if a 
(oroigiior may judge, a dotostablo stylo. 

' Soo Dftiniida’H In PMhiwjihis m Prance aw XJXiimc SiieU. 
Inlroduclloa to Vol. I. (Kiftli odltlon.] 
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Do Maistro wm tiio of the three, an^ 

desGiTOS botkor timn oitiuu* of tlio otliorij to stand 
tho typo of tho Kchool for nuiny rrasoim, Hisstyla' 
is so marvollously luci<!, Idiut, nolwiflintaiKling th^ 
mystical, or, ns ho said, l;hn illuminh-il. aiiloof his mind 
wo can never bo in much ilonljf tihmi liis moftniug; 
which is not by any moann th(5 oiiuo with Ibimld, % 
say nothing of his iniimuiHiily tinjiorior natm-al 
capacily, Do Maistnj’w oxton8i\H> r-cnnling in tho . 
litoratuvo of liia foes was a Ht)urc(} of atroiigtli, which 
miglit indeed have ho(5U thought iiLdi:t|ionHal)Io, if only 
other porsoiis had nob atfcuokotl tlin naino people as he 
did, without knowing nmoli or ntiyfljing at all at 
first-liand about thorn, Tlion ho gors over tho whole 
jflold of allied subjectSj wliioh wo have a right t<> 
oxpect to liavo hancllod l>y unylmrly with asysteraatk 
view of tho origin of kiunvlodgo, ilH\ nieaning of 
ethics, tlio olomonts of social on lor and jirogressive-' 
ness, the govornmont and s<s1ioiiih of the universe, . 
And above all, Jiis Muitinga aro ijonotratcd with the 
air of reality and life, wliioh coiii<‘h of ftctual particb ^ 
pation in tho aflairs of that ivoHd ’with which social 
philosophers have to deal. Lannniiiuiu luul in many ■ 
respoots a finer mind than I3<5 Atuifitro, but the ■ 
conclusions in whioh lio was ftnully Irindod, no less 
than his liberal aims, provont him fr<im Being an 
example of tho truly Onfcholio roaotioiu lie obviously 
represented tho Kovolubion, or tho nritical apiriV . 
^thin the Oatholic limits, while Do Alidstro's ruling 
idea was, in hie own tronohaufc phttujo, Uikolmmi im . 
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(ht dix-kmlikmc tiiikk/ ()u nil those accounts 
hoappowa to ho tho filtoab expositor of those con- 
coptions which tho miarcUy thiit closed the oightoonth 
contury i)rovokud into systomatic oxistoiioo. 

r. 

Joseph do Maisti-o was l)()rn at ChainhAiy in tlio 
year 1754.^ Hii family was thii younger branch of 
astoclc in .Taingncdoc, which about tho hogiiining of 
the Bovontoenth contury dividod itwdf into two, one 
roinniniiig in h’rauco, tho other oslablishiiig itsolf in 
Piedmont. It is nob wonderful that tho dcscoiidants 
of tlio lattor, Hotthsd in a country of small extent and 
little politioid iinportanco, placed a high amluo on 
llmir IdiiKliii) with an ancient lino in tho powerful 
kingdom of l'’ran«o. iToseph do Maintro himself was 
always particularly aji.\‘iou« to cultivato closo rolatious 
with Ids Freueh hiniifolk, partly from tho old aristo- 
eratio fooling of blood, and partly from his mtollocbual 
approciiitiou of tho gifts of the French mind, and its 
vest iulluonco as an uuivorstd propagating power. 
His fatlior hold a higli oflico in tho govornmont of 
Savoy, and enjoyed no oininont a reputation that on 
his death both tho Sonato and tho King of Sar'dinia 
dolihoratoly recorded their appreciation of his loss 

> 'I'tid ruclH of 1)0 triilHlre’K Hfo I liiivo drawn from n very 
mfiinni l)ii'Kivniliy l>y his hoji, Coaiit Boilolpho do 
Mii>]tliniumt«!(l by two voluniBH of eC (Fourth 

aUlioii. ! Vfttnii, 1806), mid a roluiiio of his Diplomalio 

ContJipnulawc, oditoil tiy !!• Albert Hlnuc, 
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as a public calamity. His inothor is said to have 
boen a woman of lofty and dovoiit character, aad her 
influence over lior oldest sou was oxcoptionally strong 
and tender. Housed to declare in after life that hs 

was as docile in her hands as fclio youngest of his 
sisters. Among other marks of his affectionate 
submission to parental authority, wo arc told that 
during the wholo time of his rcsklonco at Turin, 
where ho followed a course of law, hoiiovorread i. 
single book without previously writing to Clianib^ry 
to one or other of liis parent ts for their sanction, Such 
traditions linger in families, and when ho came to 
have children of his own, they too road nothing of . 
which their father had not boon asked to express his ^ 
approbation, Do Maistre’s early education to 
directed by the Josuits; and na might have been 
expected from tlio generous suacoptildlity of his 
temper, ho never ceased to think of thorn witli warm, 
eatoem. To the end of his lifo ho roiiionil)ored the 
gloom which foil upon the lioiisohold, though lio was 
not nine years old at the time, wlion the nows arrived 
of the edict of 1764, abolishing the Society in the 
kingdom of Franco. One olemonb of Iris education ho 
commemorates in a letter to his favoitrito daughter. 

‘ Let your brother,^ ho says, ^ work hard at tho French 
poets. Let him learn tliom by heart, ospeoially the 
incomparable Eaciiio ; never mind wliotbor lie niidcp- 
stands him yet or not, I didn’t nndorstand Iriin 
when my mother used to come repeating his verses 
by my bedside, and lulled mo to sleep with lier fine 
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voice to tlifl Bouiul of lihitb iiiimitahlo inwsic. I knew 
llidicds of linoH long Iniforo I know kow to road j 
Btid it is tlniH Unit iny earti, nocnotomoa botimos to 
this ambrosia, havonovor Hiiico boon able to endure 
any floinor dniugbk’ 

After his law iitudioH at tbo ■tJnivorsity of Turin, 
then higlily ronowiwtl for itfl juriHconsulb}, tbo young 
Do Maisti'O wont thmigb the miecosaivo stages of an 
official earoor, iiortorining various duties in tbo public 
; administration, and possoming among other honours 
a seat in tho Sumito, over wliioh his father presided. 
He led a tramiuil lif« nt Olimnhiiry, then as at all 
other linioH an ludont roiitlor mul student. Unaided 
lio taught himself livo languages. English ho 
mastered so porfootly, that though lio could not 
follow it whoa ttiK)lc(ni, ho road a book in thafc 
tenguowith nHimtch oimo as if it had boon in his own. 
To arcok and Oormiui ho did nob apply himaolf until 
aftonvardH, and honovor umiuirod tho same proficionoy 
in thorn as in ICiiglisli, Eroiich, Italian, Latin,^ and 
Simnish. To ho ignorant of Gorman then, it will be 
loraomborcd, waa nob what it would bo now, to be 


without ono of Iho literary aonsoB, 

Like nearly ovory otlior groat soldier of reaction, 
ho allowed in hid early life a decided inclination for 
uow ideas. Tho truth that tho wildcat oxbravagances 
of youtliful aspiration are a Tiottor omen of a vigorous 
and onlightoncd manhood than tho decorous on 
igiiohlo faith in tho porfoctlon of oxistmg arrange- 
moiits, was not boliod in tho caso of Do Maistre, 
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His intelligonco was of too hard and exact a kind b 
inspire liim with the exalted schemes that present 
themselves to those more nobly imaginative minda 
who dream dreams and see visions. He projected 
no Savoyard emigration to the banks of the Susqu©' 
haiina or Delaware, to found millennial societies 
and pantisocratie unions. These gonerous madnesses 
belong to men of more poetic temper, But still, in 
spite of the deadening influencos of officialism and 
relations with a court, Do Maistro had far too vigoroua^ 
and active a character to subside without resistance 
into the unfruitful ways of obstniction and social; 
complacency. It is one of the most certain marks, ^ 
wa may be suro^ of a superior spirit, that the impulses i 
earliest awakened by its first fresh contact with tluj; 
facts of the outer world aro those which quicken 9 . 
desire for the improvement of the condition of society, : 
the increase of the happiness of men, the amelioration 
of human destiny. With this unwritten condition of 
human nature De Mniatro, like other men of his mental 
calibre, is found to have complied, Ho incurred 
the suspicion and ilbwill of most of those by whom 
he was immediately surrounded, by belonging to a 
Refonn Lodge at Chamb6ry. . The association waa 
one of a perfectly harmless character, but being m 
association, it diffused a tarnishing vapour of social 
disaflection and insurgency over the names of all who 
ventured to belong to it, and De Maistro was pointed 
out to the Sardinian court as a man with leaninga 
towards new things, and therefore one of whom it were 
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ffcU to liowfti’O. TIkh'o WIIH litblo groimcl for appro- 
, Tn viirv miiiill oountrioa thci’o is seldom 

bonsion- i'l ''"'J • t ■ 1 

room oiiongli for Hio growth of a spirit of social 
revolution; not at loual until somo groat and dominant 
wuntiy liftB rolmiHcd tho foroos of destruction. So, 
,^-1,011 tho momiciiH' soundH of the approaching hurri- 
cane in Frniwo grow heavy in tho air, tho little lodge 
at Ohamhiivy voluntarily disHolvcd iteolf, and De 
Maistro was deputed to (ionvoy to tlio king, Victor 
Anmdoo lit, the honourahle uasuraiico of its momhers 
thattlioy had nssoinhhsd for tho last time. 

Ill 1780, ali tho ago ot thirty-two. Do Maistro had 
inavrioil, and wlioii the storm hurst which destroyed 
all tho hopes of hie lito, 

ohiUlron. In om' ^ ^ venerable 

lady who was on inlimato lionns with thora both, ho 
has loft a picture ot his wife, which is not any less 
iiitovosting for wliat it reveals of Ins own character. 
■'Dho contrast between us two is tho very strangest in 
the world, li’or mo, as yon may have found out, I am 
tho mcoeuran/o Boiiattn’, and ahovo all things veiy free 
in saying what I think. !:5ho, on tho contrary, will 
tako enro that it is noon before allowing that the sun 
lias risen, for fear of coinmitting horsolt. She knows 
what nuisfc ho dene or whnt must not bo done on the 
tenth ot Oetoher 1808, at ton o’clock in the morning, 
to avoid Homo inconvonionco which othorwiso would 
como to pass at midnight hotwoon the fiftoonth and 
sixteenth of March 1810. "But. my dear husband 

yon pay attontiou to nothlugi you hohovo that nobody 
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is thinlriiig of any harm. Now I know, I have beeii 
fcold, I have gnossod^ I foresooj I warn you,'* etc, 
** Oomo now, my dear, loavo mo alone. You are only 
wasting your time : I forosoc that I shall noyor foresee 
things: that^s your business.” She is tho supploniont 
to me, and heneo wlion I am separated from her, as 1 
am now, I suffer absurdly from being obliged to think 
about my own affairs ; I would rather have to oliop 
wood all day, , , , My children ought to kiss licr very 
stops ; for my part, I have no gift for education. She 
has such a gift, that I look upon it as nothing loss 
than the eighth endowment of the Holy Ghost; I 
mean a certain fond persecution by which it is given 
her to torment her children from morning tonight to 
do something, not to do something, to learn— and yot 
without for a moment losing thoir tender affection for 
her. How can she manage it? I cannot mako it 
out* She was laughingly called by himself and lior 
friends, Madame Prudence, It is certain that fow 
women have found more necessity for the qualities 
implied in this creditable nickname. 

They had not been married many years before 
they were overtaken by irreparable disaster. TIio 
French Revolution broke out, and Savoy was invaded 
by the troops of the new Republic. Count De Mai&tro, 
^th his Wife and children, fled from Ohamb^ry across 
the Alps to Aosta. ^Ma cUre ame/ ho said to liis 
^ 0; by the side of a great rock which ho never 
aterwards forgot, ‘the step that wo are taking to- 
day 13 irrevocable j it decides our lot for life;* and 
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tho pMsontitiiont wna fci'iio. Soon tlio Loi des Allo- 
itoges wna iiroinnlgatcil, which oiijoincd upon all who 
had loft thoii' liomoa in Savoy to rotuni instautly, 
uiidor pain of confiBcation of all tlioir property. It 
ivos tho vory (l<U)bh of wintor. Miulamo do Maiatro 
vna in tho ninth month of hor prognancy. She know 
that hor husband would onduro anything rnbhor than 
oxposo hor to tlio i-ishs of a journoy in Buoh a soasoii. 
So utgod by a desire to savo eoniothing from tho 
wreok of thoir torbuno by ooniplinnco with tho Fronoh 
dooroo, sho HoiJ!c<l tho opportunity of hor liusbnnd’a 
absonco at Turin, and atartod for Savoy without 
aoqaaiuting him with hor doaign. Sho crossed tho 
&roat St, llornavd in tho l)oginning of Jainuiry on tho 
back of ft tmdo, acicompnniod by hor two little children 
wrapped in blanlcota, Tho Oonnt, on lus lotiun to 
Aosta tw<» or throe days aftovwiirds, forthwith sot oil 
iij lior atopa, in Iho bronihling expectation of finding 
her dead or dying in aomo Alpino hovel. Bnt the 
favour of fatn and a nliout heart brought her safe to 
Cluuuhi'ry, whore shortly aftorwardo aho wna ioinod 
by hor hushand. Tho authorities vainly tendered 
him tho oath, vainly hade liim inacribo his naino on 
tho rogiator of oitiKonaj and wlioii they naked him 
fer a contribution to onpiiort tho war, lio replied 
ciiiUy that ho did not give money to kill hia brothora 
ill tho Hoi’vico of the King of Sardinia, ^ As soon aa 
bis wife wiiH delivered of thoir third child, whom ho 
was dcHlined nob to boo again for nearly twenty years, 
ho (putted hor sido, abandoned his property and hia 
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country, and took refuge at Lausanno, whoio in time 
his and liia two eldest children oiico more came 
to him, 

Gibhon tells us how a swai'En of omigrante, escaping 
from the public rLiin, was attracted by tho Yicinity, 
the manners, and the languago of Lausanne. ‘ Tliey 
are entitled to our pity/ ho reflected, * and they may 
claim our esteem, hut they cannot in their present 
state of mind and fortune contribute much to our 
amusoment. Instead of looking dowii as calm and 
idle spectators on the theatre of Europe, our domestic 
harmony is somewhat embittered by tho infusion of 
party spirit.* Gibbon died in London almost at the 
very moment that De Maistre arrived at Lausanne, 
but his account of things remained true, and political 
feuds continued to run as high as over. Among the 
people with whom De Maistre was thrown was Madame 
de Stael. *Aa we had not been to tho sumo school/ 
he says, ‘either in theology or in politics, wo had 
some scenes enough to make one die of laughter ; still 
without quarrelling. Her father, who was tlien ali’^'o, 
was the friend and relative of people that I love with 
all my heart, and that I would not vox for all the 
world. So I allowed tho dmigr^ who surrounded iia to 
cry out as they would, without ever drawing tho sword/ 
De Maistre thought he never came across a hoad so 
completely turned wrong as Madame de StaSrs, the 
infallible consequence, as he took it to be, of modern 
philosophy operating upon a woman’s nature, He 
once said of her; ‘Ah I if Madamb do Stael had been 
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Catholic, she would luivo boon tuloiniblo, inotead of 
famous.’ Wo euii boliovo fcluib bis fjositioii among 
tho Frouch imvjrds was not ijarticularly eongonial. 
For though they liatod the liovoluUon, they bad all 
(Iniiilc of tho watovB of tli« oiglitoonbh conbury philo- 
sophy, mid Do MiiiK.bi ’0 luitod bliia iihiloaophy worse 
than iio hatod tho Itovoliition itself. Thou again, 
they would ludui'ally vafiour about tho nccossitios of 
strong govormtimib. ' yes,’ said tho Savoyard oxilo, 
'but bo (piito sni’<j that, to make the monarcliy strong, 
you must rest it on tlio laws, avoiding ovorything 
arbitrary, too freijuenb cmnniiaHions, and all ininistorlal 
jobboi'ies.’ ’Wo may wall holiovo how niisavoury this 
rational and just talk was to pooplo who inoanb by 
strong govormiunib a syntom that should restore to 
thoni thoiv old prerogatives of miti-aoctal oppression 
mid soKish corrujibion. The order that Do Maistro 
viiulicatcd wiiu a very diH’oront thing from tho deadly 
and poisonous order which was tho object of tho prayers 
of tho iijcorrigililo royalists around him. 

After staying throe years at Lausanno, De Maistro 
wont to Turin, hut shortly afterwards tho Sardinian 
king, at tho end of a long struggle, was forced to 
succumb to tho power of tho French, tlion in tho 
full tide of Huccofis. Donaparto’s brilliant Italian 
camfiaign noods no words boro. The French ontorocl 
Turin, and Do. Maistro, hoing an had to leave 

it. I'nrnisliod witli a false passport, and undergoing 
a thousand hardships and dangers, ho mndo hia way, 
onco more iu tho depth of a sovero wmtor (1707), 
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fco Venice. He wonfc part of the way down the Po 
in a small trading ship, crowded with ladies, priests/ 
monies, soldiers, and a bishop. There was only one 
small hre on board, at which all the cooking had to . 
be done, and where the unhappy passengers had to 
keep themselves warm as they could. At night they 
were confined each to a space about three planks 
broad, separated from neighboui’s by pieces of canvas 
hanging from a rope above. Each bank of the river 
was lined by military posts — the left by the Austrians, 
and the right by the Erench ; and the danger of being 
fired into was constantly present to aggravate the 
misery of overcrowding, scanty food, and bitter cold. 
Even this -wretchedness was auipassed by the hard- 
sliips -which confronted tho exiles at Venice. The 
physical distress endured here by De Maistre and his 
unfortunate family exceeded that of any other period 
of their wanderings, hie was cut off from the court, 
and from all his relations and friends, and reduced 
for the means of existence to a few fragments of 
silver plate, which had somehow been saved from tho 
universal wreck. This slender resource grew less day 
by day, and when that was exliausted the prospect 
was a blank. The student of Bo Maiatre's philosophy 
may see in what crushing personal anguish some of 
its most sinister growths had their roots. When the 
cares of beggary come suddenly upon a man in middle 
life, they burn very deep. Alone, and starving for a 
cause that is dear to him, he might encounter tlie 
grimness of fate \vith a fortitude in which there sho-uld 
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hsBiiiny olovabing aiul consoling oloraonfca, But tha 
AMtiny is intolorably hard which condomiis a man of 
liuinnno ramW, aa Do Maistro certainly Avas. to looh 
liolplosBly on fci'o l>i'ysi«‘ii pains of a toifflor woman 
jnil famishing little onos. The anxiotios that press 
linon his heart in anoh calamity as this are too sharp, 
too tightoned, ami too sordid for him to draw a single 
ftoe breath, or to ridso his oyos for a single tpomont 
of relief from the monstrons perplexity that chokes 
him. The hour of heroavonioub has its hittornoss, 
but the hittornoss is gradually sulTuBed with soft 
romiuiBCotice. Tho grip of beggary loaves a nmrlt on 
suoh a oharacbor as Do Midstro’s which no prosperity 
of after days effaces. Tho soomiug inhumanity of his 
theory of life, wliieh is so rovolbing to comfortablo 
pooplo lilco M. Villomaiii, was in truth tho only ox- 
plaimtion of his own crnol Bufferings in which ho could 
find any sohuio, It avus not that ho hatocl mankind, 
but that his destiny looked as if God hated him, and 
tills lyas ft horrihlo moral coinploxity out of which he 
could only oxtricjito himself hy ft theory in Avliioh pain 
and tormunb Koem to stand out tus tho main facts in 
human uxistonce. 

To him, indeed, prosperity never camo. Bopo 
smiled on him moinontarily, Imt, in his oAvn Avords: 
'It was only ft flash in the night.’ While ho was in 
• Vonice, tlui armios of Austria and Kussia roeonquorod 
the north of Italy, and Oliarlos Ennuraol IV., in the 
natural autioipivtion that tho idUosAVOuld ftb onee re 
store Ids dominions, hastonod forward. Austria, hOAV 

T 

VOIi, H. 
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ever, as Dq Maistro had seen long before, was indif-, 
forent or oven absolutely hostile to Sardinian interest 
and she successfully opposed Charles EinanuGls re- 
storation. The king received the news of the perfidy 
of his nominal ally at Florence^ but not until after h^ 
had made arrangements for rewarding the fidelity ol 
some of his most loyal adherents. 

It was from Florence that De Maistro received th( 
hinges nomination to the chief place in the govern 
monb of the island of Sardinia. Through the shor 
time of his administration here, he was overwhelm^ 
with vexations only a little more endurable than th 
physical distresses which had weighed him down a 
Venice. During the war, justice had been adminh 
torod in a grossly irregular manner. Hence, peopj 
had taken the law into tlieir omi hands, and refcalii 
tion had completed the round of wrong-doing. Th 
taxes were collected with gi’eab dilBculty, The liighc 
class exhibited an invincible repugnance to pay in 
their debts. Some of these difficulties in the way i 
fim and orderly government were insuperable, an 
De Maistre vexed his soul in an unequal and onl 
partially successful contest. In after years, amid tl 
miseries of his life in Russia, lie ivroto to his brotin 
thus; * Sometimes in moments of solitude that; 
multiply as much as I possibly can, I throw my hei 
back on the cushion of my sofa, and there with ii 
four walls around me, far from all that is dear to rc 
confronted by a sombre and impenetrable future, 
recall the days when in a Httlo town that you kne 
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weir— 1‘° Oiigliari— ‘ with iny hoiul rostiug on 

anotlior sofa, mul only scoiiig around our own oxclu- 
give oirclo (gocal hciivons, what an iinpcrfcinonco!) 
little moil tmd libtlo things, I used to ask niysolf : 
"Am I tlioii condoinncd to live and dio in tins phico, 
like a liinjjob on a rock I suflorcd bitterly i niy 
licad was overloaded, ivofU'ied, lluttonod, by tho oiiov* 
00118 weight of Nothing/ 

But pi'osoiitly a worse thing befell liiiu. In 1802 
ho I'cooivod an wdor from tho king to proceed to 
St. Potorsburg as envoy oxbriutrdinavy and minister 
pkniputoivtiary at the court of Itussia. Even froin 
this bitter proof of devotion to his aovoroign lie did 
not shrink. Ho had to tour himself from his wife 
and cliildren, without any certainty when so cruel 
a scpnnition wovdd bo likely to end; to take up 
now functions wliicli tho eirouinstaucos of tho time 

roiulurcd oxcessivoly tliltlcnlt j while tho potty iinport- 

auee of tho power lie reproseutod, and its mondieant 
attitude in Envopo, robhod his position of that public 
distinotion and dignity wliieh may richly eoiisolo a 
limn for tho severest private Hiicvilico. It ia a kind 
dcatiuy whioh veils their future from mortal men. 
Fiftcou yearn passed before Do Maisbro’s exile came 
to a close. Emm 1802 to 1817 ho did nob quit tho 
inlioHiiitablo latitudes of nortliorn linssia. 

Do Maislre’H lottom during this desolate period 
furnish a striking picture of his mainior of lifo^ and 
ills mental state. Wo see in thorn Ida most prominent 
uharactoristlcB strongly marked. Nob oven tho pain- 
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fulness of the witor's situation over clouds his iutropid 
and vigorous spirit. Lively and gallant aallios of 
humoOT to his female friends, sagacious judginonta 
on the position of Europe to political paoplo, bits of 
learned criticism for erudite people, tender and 
ful chat with his two daughters, all these altornafco 
with one another with the most delightful effect. 
Whether he is writing to his little girl whom ho has 
never known, or to the king of Sardinia, or to some 
author who sends him a book, or to a minister who 
has found fault with his diplomacy, there is in all 
alike the same constant and remarkable piny of a 
bright and penetrating intoUoctual light, coloured by 
a hunaour that is now and then a little sardonic, bub 
more often is genial and lambent. There is a certain 
semi-latent quality of hardness lying at the bottom of 
Do Maistre^s stylo, both in his letters and in his more 
elaborate compositions. His writings seem to recall 
the flavour and bouquet of some of the fortifying and 
stimulating wines of Burgundy, from wliich timo and 
warmth have not yet drawn out a certain native 
roughness that lingers on the palate. This hardness, 
if one must give the quality a name tliat only imper- 
fectly describes it, sprang not from any original want 
of impressionableness or sensibility of nature, but 
partly from the relentless buffetings which lie had to 
endura at the hands of fortune, and partly from the 
preponderance which had been given to tlio ratiojml 
Bide of his mind by long habits of sedulous and accur- 
ate study. Few men knew so perfectly as he Icnow 
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how to 1)0 toucliiiif? wjtliont cottsing to bo masoulino, 
nor bow to go down into tlio dark pita of liuman life 
mthont forgetting tho broail mmliglit, nor Iioav tokoop 
liabitually cloao to viaiblo and palpable fact whilo 
cngfli’ly ftddictod to Hpocnlation. His contomplations 
fforo porbapa aoniowbat too near tho gi’ound ; they 
led him into none of those anlilimor regions of subtle 
fooling whore tho raroat Innnnn spirits have lovod to 
triwol; wo do not think of his mind among bhoao 
ivho have gone 

Voyn^^liif? tlivoujich NtimiRO nona of thought alone, 

If this kind of temper, strong, keen, fiuiik, and a littlo 
hard and mordent, bronglit liim too near a mischievous 
diaboliof in tho dignity of men and thoir lives, at least 
it kept him well away from inorhid weakness in ethics, 
and from beating tho winds in motapbyaics. But of 
tliis wo slmll BOO mnni in coiisidoriiig bis iniblio pieces 
tlmn can bo gathered from hia letters. 

Tlio discoinfortH of Do Maistro’s life at St. Potors- 
hiivg woro extreme. Tho dignity of his ofllcial stylo 
{ind title was an aggravation of the exceeding strait- 
ness of liis nveaiiB. Tlio rniuod inuBtor oonUl do littlo 
to mitigate tho ruin of his servant. Ho had to keep 
up tlio appeiiratico of an amhas-sador on tho salary of 
a cleric. 'This is tho second winter,' ho writes to 
his brother in IKIO, ' that I have gone thi-ough witli- 
out a polisso, wliieh ifl exactly like going ivibhout a 
Bhirt at Cagliari. Wlion I come from court a very 
wry luoltoy throws a common cloak over my 
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slioulclers/ Tho climate suited him bettor than he 
Imd expected ; and in one letter ho vows that ho was 
tho only living being in Eussia who had passed two 
■winters without fur hoots and a fur hat It was 
considered indispensable that ho should keep a couple 
of servants j so, for his second, Do Maistre was obliged 
to put up with a thief, whom he rescued imdor tho 
shelter of ambassadorial privilege from the hands of 
justice, on condition that ho would tuim lionosb. The 
Austrian ambassador, with whom he was on good 
terms, would often call to take him out to some ontor- 
tainment *His fine servants mount my staircaso 
groping their way in tho dark, and wo descend pre- 
ceded by a servant carrying luminave mmis (inam 
fnms$Gt nociV ‘I am certain,^ he adds pleasantly, 
‘that they make songs about me in their Aiiatrian 
patois. Poor souls 1 it is well they can amuse thom- 
solves/ 

Sometimes he was reduced bo far as to share the 
soup of his valet, for lack of richer and more inde- 
pendent fare, Then he was constantly fretted by 
enemies at homo, who disliked his trenchant diplomacy, 
and distrusted the strength and indopondoiicc of 
a mind which was too vigorous to please the old- 
fashioned ministers of the Sardinian court. These 
chagrins he took as a wise man should. They dis- 
turbed him less than his separation from his family, 
‘Six hundred leagues away from you all/ ho writes 
to his brother, ‘the thoughts of my family^ tho 
reminiscences of childhood, transport mo with sad- 
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I Yifjioiia of liiH niol^uu ''8 Haiutly face haunted 
his cliambor ; almost i^looinioi- otill wiis tho rocolloc- 
tioiiof old iiitinmtos with whom ho had played, lived, 
argued, and workcul fov yours, and yob who now no 
longer 'hoi'o him in mind. Tlioro aro not many 
glimpses of this nudauoholy in tlio lottora meant for 
the eye of Ins holovod (riniU fdminine, as ho playfully 
cjlloil liis wife and two dauKhtors. ‘ A qmi hon mm 
nfirisffl-,’ lie ashesd bravely, ‘sans niison cl sans profit)’ 
Occasionally ho mmuot help lotting out to thorn how 
far his mind is I'omovod from compoanro. ‘Every 
jay ns I rolnrn homo I found my house as desoUto 
18 if it wiia yostorday you loft me. In sooioty the 
same faney imvsues mo, and ucarcoly over quits mo.' 
Music, as might ho Htivmitiml in so aonsitive a nature, 
(Irovo’hiin almost beside himsolf with its mysterious 
power of intonsifying the dominant emotion. ‘ Wlion^ 
over by any ehanco I hoar tho hnrpmclioi-d,’ ho says, 
'molanclmly KoiuoH nm. 'l.’ho sound of tho violin 
gives mo smdi a lumvy heart, tlmO I am fain to leave 
the company ami Imsten homo.’ Ho tossed in his 
bed at night, thinking ho lioard tho sound of weopmg 
at Turin, making a thousand offorts to picture to 
himself tho lo(d{H of that ‘orphan ohild of a living 
father’ whom ho Itad never known, wondering if ever 
ho should know her. and battling with a myriad of 
hlaek phantoms that soomod to nistlo in hia oiivtains. 
'But you, M. <lo Ohovalior,’ ho said apologetically to 
the correspondent to wlioin ho told thoso disma 
: things, 'you aro a fathor, you know the enrol dreams 
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of a waking man ; if you wore not of tho profession I : 
would not allow my pen to write you this jorerakd/: 
As De Maistre was accustomed to think himself, 
happy if lie got three hours' sound sleep in the nighty- 
these sombre and terrible vigils were ample enough 
to oxcusQ him if he had allowed thorn to overshadow 
all other things. But the vigour of his intellect wae 
too strenuous, and his curiosity and interest in ovoiy ' 
object of knowledge too inextiDguishablo, ‘ After 
all/ he said, *the only thing to do is to put on a good 
face, and to march to the place of torfeuro with a tew 
friends to console you on the way. This is tlio. 
charming image under which I picture my presont 
situation. Mark you/ ho added, always count 
books among one's consoling friends/ 

In one of the most gay and charming of his lottors, 
apologising to a lady for the romissnesa of his corre- 
spondenee, he explains that diplomacy and books 
occupy every naomeut ^You will admit, madanij 
there is no possibility of one's shutting up hooka 
entirely. Nay, more than ever, I feel mysolf burning 
with the feverish thirst for knowledge. I have had 
an access of it which I cannot describe to you. The 
most curious books literally run after me, and hurry 
voluntarily to place themselves in my hands. As 
soon as diplomacy gives me a moment of breathing* 
time I rush headlong to that favourite pasture, to 
that ambrosia of which the mind can never have 
enough — 

M voilA ce qu>ifaU qice votn^e mni imiet. 
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He thinks hirasolf hsippy if, liy rofnsing invitationa 
to dinner, iio can pass a whole day without stirring 
from his houso. ' I road, I writo, I study ; for after 
all one must know somothing.' In his hours of 
cleprosBion ho fanciod that lio only road and workoci, 
not for tho sake of tho luiowlcdgo, hut to stupofy 
ami tiro himsolf out, if that wore possiblo. 

As a student Do Maistro was indofatigablo. Ho 
novor bolongod to that Inngni.l band who hoped to 
learn difllcult things by easy inotUods. Tho only 
way, he warned his son, is to shut your door, to say 
that’ you avG not within, and to work. ‘ Since thoy 
have set thoinsolvcs to toaoh us how wo ought to 
Icmn tho dead kngimgos, you can find nobody who 
knows thorn j and it is amusing onough that pooplo 
who don’t know them, should ho so obstinatoly bent 
»n demonstrating tho vices of tho methods employed 
by us wlio do know them.’ Ho was one of those 
wise and laborious students who do nob road without 
a pon in their hands, Ho never shrank from tho 
UBoful toil of bvanscrihing abundantly from all the 
books ho road everything that could by any imssibihty 
ovontually bo of sorvico to him in his inquiries. His 
notebooks wore onorinons. As soon ns one of thorn 
was filled, ho carefully made up an indox of its 
contents, nvvraborcd it, and placed it on a sholf with 
its uTiforgotton prodooosBOi-a. In ono place ho acoi- 
(lontally inoiitioiiB fchftfc some tWity o t gso 

folios over Olio head of his writing-table. 

< It I am II pedant at homo,’ ho said, ‘ at least I am 
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as little as possible a pedant out of dooT&* In the 
evening he would occasionally seek the society of 
ladies^ by way of recovering some of that native gaiety 
of heart which had hitherto kept him alive. ‘ I blow 
on this spark/ to use hia own words, ^]ust as an old 
woman blows among the ashes to get a light for her 
lamp/ A student and a thinker, Do Maistio was 
also a man of the world, and ho may be added to the 
long list of writers who have shown that to take an 
active part in public affairs and mix in society give a 
peculiar life, reality, and force to both scholarship 
and speculation, It was computed at that time that, 
the author of a philosophic iDieco could not safely 
count upon more than a hundred and fifty readers in 
Eussia; and hence, we raighfc be sure, even if we 
had nob De Maistro^s word for it, that away from 
his own house he left his philosophy behind. The 
vehemence of his own convictions did not ju’evont him 
from being socially tolerant to others who hated tliein. 
‘If I had the good fortune to be among liis acquaint* 
ances,^ he wrote of a heretical assailant, ‘he would 
see that among the people with convictions it would 
bo hard to find one so free from prejudice ns I am. 
I have many friends among the Protestants, and now 
that their system is tottering, tliey ai'© all the dearer 
to me/ in spite of hia scanty means, his shabby 
valet, his threadbare cloak, and the humbleness 
of his diplomatic position, the fire and honesty oi 
hia character combined with hia known ability to 
place him high in the esteem of the society of St 
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Potoi'sl'tti'fr HiH (uloliby, dovotion, and fortitude, 
inollowod by many ytauvi and by nioditativo habits, 
nod tiiiKtid iiorbaiis by the imt.rieian consciousness of 
birth, foi'iucd in Itini u luodost dignity of inaniior 
ffhicii men respDoted. Tlmy percoivod it to bo no 
artificial assininibion, but the ouUvtird imago o£ a lofty 
and Holf-ro»im«t'ii>g npivit. His brotlior diplomatists, 
even the roprosontatives of Franco, appear to have 
treated him witli nmrkod coiisidorntion. His letters 
prove him to havo boon a favonrito among ladies, 
Tlio I'lmporor Aloxander idiowod him considerable 
kindimsH of the clump royal sort. Ho contorred on 
Ids brother, Xavier do Maistro, a post in one of the 
public musoumH, wbilo to tlm .Sardinian envoy’s son 
ho a coinmiHHion in the .Uuayiaii «orvico, 

Tho lirHii ilopavtui'O o£ fcliifl Ron for tho campaign of 
1807 o(U!a«ionc(l Koino o( tho inoHfc charming passages 
in Do Muistro’s lotto, hi)th to tJio young soklior 
liiniHclf and to obhors. For though without a touch 
of nioibid oxpansivonoaR, ho novor donied himself the 
snlneo of opening his heart to a trusted friend, and a 
just reserve with Htrangora did not hinder a humane 
and manly eonlldonco with intimates. ‘ This moniing, 
lie wrote to his stripling, soon after ho had joined the 
ivnny, ' I foH a tightening at my heart when a pot dog 
Clime rinining in and jumped upon your bed, whore 
Im finds you no more, lie soon porooivod his mistake, 
and said clearly enough, after his own fashion: J am 
mistakii; where am M le then? As for mo I lavo 
felt all that you will fool, if over you pursue tins 
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mighty trade of being a father.^ Aaid then he 
of his son if ho should find himself with a tapo lhr^* 
in his hand, that he will take his exact measure 
forward it. Soon came the news of the hatthi 
Friedland, and the unhappy father thouglit ho 
the fate of his son in the face of every acqnaintaru..^ 
he met. And so it was in later campaignSj ns 
Maistro records in correspondenco that gloves 
tender and healthy solicitude. All tliis is 
dwelling upon, for two reasons. First, because 
Maistro ha-s been too much regarded and spokf-n rvf 
OS a man of cold sensibility, and little moved by 
hardships which fill the destiny of our unfortuncit^ 
race. And, secondly, because his own keen acquiiiu*^ 
ance with mental anguish helps ua to understand 
zeal with which he attempts to reconcile the 
cruelty and pain and torture endured by mortal^ 
with the benignity and wisdom of the immor kvl 
* After all,^ he used to say, ‘there are only two 
evils— remorse and disease/ This is tme enough 
an apophthegm, but as a matter of fact it never 
an instant dulled his sensibility to far less siiproui^ 
foms of agony than the recollection of irrcpai’abl.^ 
pain struck into the lives of others, It is intere.^tin^- 
and suggestive to recall how a later publicist vicwc^i-d 
the ills that dwarf our little lives, ‘If I were 
to class human miseries,^ said Tocquevillo, ‘I ^voul-rl 
do so in this order; firsts Disease j second, Death ; 
third, Doubt ^ At a later date, he altered the order, 
and deliberately declared doubt to bo the mosl. 
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insiippoftiil’lo of all ovIIb, woi-bo than death itsolf. 
But Tocquovillo was an aristocrat, as Guizot once 
told him, who accopbod Itis dofont. Ho stood on tho 
brink of tho groat torrent of domooraoy, and shivored. 
Do Mnistro was an aristocrat too, but ho was incapable 
of knowing what doubt or liositation luoant. Ho 
never (Iroarat that his cuuso wiia lost, find ho inoclced 
and defied the jlovolution to tho end. Wo oasily aco 
how naturoB of this sorb, urdont, iinpotnous, unflinch- 
ing, find thoniBolvos in tlio triumphant paths that load 
to^romorso at thoir close, and how they thuB como to 
fool I'oinorso rather than douht os tho consuinmato 
fltfony of tho human mind. 

** Having had this glimpse of Do Maistro’s charaotor 
away from his boolrs, wo nood not linger long over 
the remaining events of Ins lifo. In 1814 his wife 
and two daughtora joined him in tlio llussinn capital. 
Two year's lator an outburst of roligious fanaticism 
caused the sudden expulsion of tlio Joauits from 
Russia, to Do Maistro’s (loop mortification. Sovoral 
convorsioiishad taken place from tho Orthodox to tho 
Wostovn fnitli, and theso inflnraod tho Orthodox 
party, hoadod by tho I’rinco do Galitzin, tho ininisboi' 
of public worship, with violent theological fury. Do 
Maistro, whoso iubonso nttaohraont to his own creed 
was well known, foil under suspicion of having con- 
nived at those conversions, and tho Emperor himself 
wont so fur ns to qiiostion him. ‘I told him,’ Do 
Maistro says, ‘that I had never changed tho faith of 
any of his Bubjoets, but that if any of tliom had by 
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chance made me a sharer of their confidence, neither 
honour nor conscience would have alloAved mo to tel] 
them that they were TOong.’ This kind of dialogue 
between a sovereign and an ambassador implied a 
situation plainly unfavourable to effective diplomacy 
The envoy obtained his recall, and after Uventy- 
five yeara’ absence returned to his native country 
(1817). On Ins way home, it may be noticed, Da 
Maistro passed a few days in Paris, and thus, for 
the fiist and last time, one of the most eminent 
of modern French writers found himself on French 
soil 

The Idng accorded Do Maistre an honourable 
reception, eouforred upon him a high office and a 
small sum of money, and lent his oar to other coim. 
sellers. The philosopher, though insisting on declar- 
ing his political opinions, thou, as over, unwaveringly 
anti-revolutionary, throw liimsolf mainly upon that 
literary composition which had been his solace in yet 
moie evil days than theso. It was at this time tliat 
he gave to the world the supreme fruit of nearly half 
a century of study, meditation, and contact with the 
world, ^in Bw Pa^e^ Les Soiries de Saint PiteYshurg^ 
and UEglise GaUicane. Their author did not live 
long to enjoy tlio vast discussion which they occa- 
sioned, nor the reputation that they have since con* ■ 
ferrod upon his namo. He died in February 182J 
after such a life as we have seen. 
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n. 

It is nob at all Huriiriianj^ tluib they iipon whom 
,1,0 vovolutioiuiry (lolt'K*) havo looked 

vith in<liHi!riiii'»'al.i»« liovrov iiml idWighfc on all the 
i„fl„onc(« which in their view had unitod first to 
r,alliorun, and then to volmiHO tho destruebivo fiood. 
Tlio oightoonth ciiutnry to .non like Do Maiatro soomed 
Ml infam.ma i.aronlhuain, myntorionaly interposed be- 
woontho gloriouenj?.. of lloHsuot and l%iolon and 
that yet hvighUr era lor Jaibli and the Clrureh which 
wasHtill to come in the good time of Divmo Provi- 
The pliileaoi.hy of tho lust oontnry, ho says 
on more bluiii one occadon, ndll fom ono of tho most 
diameful opoclm of tlm luinntn mind : it now pra.s^l 
oven good men oxcei>t ^hat bad ui them 
H„ lied upon tho gods whom tluib century had 

worslniTcd «« t'>'> 1 laid The 

and ruin in whicli thc.v opooh hud closed. The 

nnmiory of mihl and huuiano pU.loHophors was covered 

with the kind of I'hiok oxocration that prophets o 

old Imd hurled at Ihuvl or Moloch 5 Locke and Hume, 

Voltaire and U<m«m.an, wore hahibually spoken of as 

vcryscenvgOHofdod. h’rom this temper two conse^ 

mionces naturally Howed. In the liv.sb place, whi 

it lasted thei-e was uo hope of an ^ 

v.-. 1 i.tawl.» W “I* 
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their opponents who had erected the guillotine, con- 
fiscated the sacred property of the church, slaughtered 
and banished her children, and filled the land ^^ith 
terror and confusion. It is hard amid the smoking 
ruins of the homestead to do full justice to the theo- 
retical arguments of the supposed authors of the con- 
fiagration. Hence De Maistre, though, as has been 
already said, intimately acquainted with the works of 
his foes in the letter, was prevented by the vehemonco 
of his antipathy to the effects which he attributed to 
them, from having any just critical estimate of tlioir 
value and true spirit. ‘ I do not know one of these 
men,' he says of the philosopliers of the eighteenth 
century, ‘ to whom the sacred title of honest man is 
quite suitable/ Thoy are all wanting in probity. Their 
very names * me ddehireni la louche* To admire Vol- 
taire is the sign of a corrupt soul \ and if anybody 
is drawn to the works of Voltaire, then bo sure that 
God does not love such an one, The divine anathema 
is written on the very face of this arch-blasphemer; 
on his shameless brow, in the two extinct craters still 
sparkling mth sensuality and hate, in that frightful 
rictus running from ear to oar, in those lips tightened 
by cruel malice, like a spring ready to fly back and 
launch forth blasphemy and sarcasm ; he plunges into 
the mud, rolls in it, drinks of it ; he surrenders liis 
imagination to the enthusiasm of hell, which lend8 
him all its forces ; Paris crowned him, Sodom would 
hav 0 banished him. ^ Locke, again, did not understand 
1 Soiries de Saint Pitershomg (8th ed, 1882 ), vol, i. pp. 238 - 243 , 
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himself. His distinguialiing cluu'actoi-istics aro fooblo- 
ness iiwf prcoiliitanoy of Judgmont. Vaguoncas and 
:i,.rcsolntion roign in Ins oxpi'ossions as they do lu his 
. tl,o„,.hta Ho wnstanfcly oxhibits that most doc.aivo 
f sign "of modioeiity— bo passes closo by tbo greatest 
i ciuostions without porcoiving thorn. lu tho stiuly of 
' iloaophy, eontemptfor Locko is tho beginning of 
' loiowlwlgo.^ OondilUio was ovon movo vigilantly 
than anybody olso on his guai-d against bis oavn con- 
■ science. Bnt Hiuno was povhaps the most dangerous 
»i the most guilty of all those mournful wvitovs 
who will for over aoouso the last coutury before 
poatovity — tho ono who omployod tho most talent 
with the most coolness to do most harm.® To Bacon 
1)0 Mnistro paid the coinplimonb of composing a 
long refutation of his main idoas, in which Baoons 
bliiubioss, presumption, profanity, and sciontifio 
ehiirlatimvy aro denounced in vohomoub and almost 
coarse terms, and treated as the natural outeorao of 
0 low morality. 

It has long boon tho inglorioua speciality of the 
thoologieal school to insist in tJiis way upon moral 
dopravity as im antocodont condition of intollectual 
error. Bo Maiatro in this rospeob was not unworthy 
of liiB fellows. Ho believed bliat his opponents wore 
cron wevflo citizens than they wore bwl philosopliors, 
gml it was his horror of them in tho formor capacity 
diat miido liim so bitter and resentful against them m 

‘ Mrics (k SainirMrabows, dUm mrelien. i. 

3 Ik («tU od, 18fl2) vol. i. p. «8. 

YOU 11. 


U 
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the latter. He could think of no more fitting imag^ 
for opinions that he did not happen to helieve thaia 
counterfeit money, ‘which is struck in the first 
instance by great criminals, and is afterwards passed 
on by honest folk who perpetuate the crime without 
knowing what they do/ A philosopher of the highest 
class, we may be sure, does not permit himself to be 
drawn clown from the true object of his meditations 
by these sinister emotions. But De Maistre belonged 
emphatically to minds of the second order, whose 
eagerness to find truth is never intense and pure 
enough to raise them above perturbing antipathies to 
persons. His whole attitude was fatal to his claim 
to be heard as a truth-seeker in any right sense of 
the term. He was not only persuaded of the general 
justice and inexpugnahleness of the orthodox system, 
but he refused to believe that it was capable of being 
improved or supplemented by anything which a 
temperate and fair examination of other doctrines 
might peradventure be found to yield. With De 
Maistre there was no peradventure. Again, no 
speculative mind of the highest order ever mistakes, 
or ever moves systematically apart from, the main 
current of the social movement of its time. It is 
implied in the very definition of a thinker of supreme 
q[uality that he should detect, and he in a certain 
accord with, the most forward and central of the ruling 
tendencies of his epoch. Three-quarters of a century 
have elapsed since De Maistre was driven to attempt 
to explain the world tp hiiuself, and this interval ]ias 
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to show that tho (Uiiitral conditions at ftiat 
for the rcoi'ginvisation of the society 

V.d inst been so violently rent in pieces, were 

b opposite ol: Jill i^hes('.. ^ 

tL wL a, second consc<,v.cnco of the conditions 
( rtift time The witastroplio of bhirope attccted tbo 
1 “I, well as the manner of eonton.poraiy spccu- 
Moe The Tre-neli Ikivolution lias hecome to us no 
' Ttlrm a term, Hmugh tlm strangest term m a 

e^any .de by tunniU mu 

■+oi'nii it was tlm in'evailing of tbo gates of bell, 
to moral .lisruptim. of the rmiverso. the absolute and 

! imtenei^ «on.e triumphant iniquity, some gross 
, led <TU<dt,v which makes them wonder how 

the aspect whieh the, Ke.volntion wore in the eyes of 

those who H<-,eiug it y.^t <lid ^^ot understand, we can 

■ V vvh'it dimensions this eternal enigma must 
nnagme wha n 

haro assutmiil in tlu-u si,^n resistless 

TT • » with regard to the conditioii*. 

How can \v(‘. vuKtUMiTd^ wuiu » ^ 

,[ this life, the differeul destinies that fall tom 
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Hoiv can we defend the moral ordering of a world in 
which the wicked and godless constantly triumph, 
while the virtuous and upright who retain their 
integrity are as frequently buffeted and put to 
shame? 

This tremendous question has never been presented 
mth such sublimity of expression, such noble simplicity 
and force of thought, as in the majestic and touching 
legend of Job. But its completeness, as a presentation 
of the human tragedy, is impaired by the excessive 
prosperity which is finally supj)osed to reward the 
patient hero for his fortitude. Job received twice as 
much as he had before, and his latter end was blessed 
more than his beginning. In the chronicles of actual 
history men fare not so. There is a terribly logical 
finish about some of the dealings of fate, and in life 
the working of a curse is seldom stayed by any 
dramatic necessity for a smooth consummation. 
Destiny is no artist. The facts that confront us are 
relentless. No statement of the case is adequate 
which maintains, by ever so delicate an implication, 
that in the long run and somehow it is well in 
temporal things with the just, and ill with the unjust. 
Until we have firmly looked in the face the grim 
truth that temporal rewards and punishments do not 
follow the possession or the want of spiritual or moral 
virtue, so long we are still ignorant what that enigma 
is, which speculative men, from the author of the 
book of J ob downwards, have striven to resolve. We 
can readily imagine the fulness with which the question 
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would grow up >u I'lio mind of a royalist and Catholic 
exile at the cud of tlio eighteenth century. 

* Nothing can I'c- more clearly put than De Maistre’s 
to the (piostioii which the circumstances of 
tte time phiccid hefon^ him to solve. What is the 
liw of the distribution of good and evil fortune in 
this lifel Is it a mortil la,wl Do prosperity and 
adversity fall respectively to the just and the unjust, 
either individually or collectively 1 Has the ancient 
covenant been faillifully kept, that whoso hearkens 
iili(fontly to tlio divine voice, and observes all the 
oommandinents to do them, shall be blessed in his 
basket and his store a, ml in all the work of his hand 1 
Or is God a God tluit hideth himself! 

Po Maistre iicnaiivod that the optimistic conception 
of the deity a.s benign, mcrcifrrl, infinitely forgiving, 
was very far imlcoil from covering the facts. So he 
insisted' on seeing in human destiny the ever-present 
hand of a. stern and terrible judge, administering a 
Draconian e.odo with blind and pitiless severity. God 
created num under conditions which left them free to 
choose h(dwee,n good and evil. All the physical evil 
that (!xist,s in the world is a penalty for the moral 
evil tliat has n'sultcd from the abuse by men of this 
freedom of choice. For these physical calamities 
(Ud only n^sponsihlo in the way in which a criminal 
i„(h>v is iv.si>onsil>lo for a hanging. Men cannot 
l,hu'„c the judge for the gallows; the fault is their 
own in eoininitting those offences for which hanging 
: isprcse.riliwl beforehand as the penalty. 


These curses 
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which dominate human life are not the result ot the 
cruelty of the divine ruler, but of the folly and 
wickedness of mankind, who, seeing the better course, 
yet deliberately choose the worse. The order of th|; 
world is overthrown by the iniquities of men • it is 
we who have provoked the exercise of the divine 
justice, and called down the tokens of his vengeance. 
The misery and disaster that surround us like a cloai 
are the penalty of our crimes and the price of our 
expiation. As the divine St. Thomas has said: Dm 
est mctoT mdi gmd est pmm, wn mtem mali pod esi 
culpa. There is a certain quantity of wrong done 
over the face of the world ; therefore the great Judge 
exacts a proportionate quantity of punishment The ■ 
total amount of evil suffered makes nice equation with 
the total amount of evil done; the extent of human 
suffering tallies precisely with the extent of human 
guilt. Of course you must take original sin into 
account, [ which explains all, and without which you 
ean explain nothing.’ ‘In virtue of this primitive; 
degradation we are subject to all sorts of physical 
sufferings in general ; just as in virtue of this same 
degradation we are subject to all sorts of vices in 
general. This original malady therefore [which is the 
correlative of original sin] has no other name. It is 
only the capacity of suffering all evils, as original sin : 
is only the capacity of committing all crimes.’^ Hence . 
all calamity is either the punishment of sins actually 
committed by the sufferers, or else it is the general 
^ JSoir^es, i. 76. 
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.„alty exacted for general sinfulnesa Sometimes 
innocent being is stricken, and a guilty _ being 
ppears to escape. But is it not the same in the 
Snsactions of earthly tribunals I And yet we do 
lot say that they are conducted without regaid to 
ustico and righteousness. ‘ When God punishes any 
society for the crimes that it has committed, he does 
“stice as we do justice ourselves in these sorts of 
iircuiiistaiico. A city revolts; it massacres the 
representatives of the sovereign ; it shuts its gates 
aiinst him; it defends itself against his arms ; it is 
4en. The prince has it dismantled d^pn^d _ 
all its privileges; nobody will find fault with thi. 
decion on the ground that there are innocent 

Dersoxis shut up iu the city. ^ , rs ^ i • 

^ De Maistro’s deity is thus a colossal Septembrisoui, 
enthroned high in the peaceful heavens, demanding 

1 Do Maistro found a curiously 

file ,)o.i j ^ Buiroring is a- merited puiiisliment. Apai • 

d««iou of man. 

mat the umnaus iUmiLtretun.i.v- 

two ideas of pnycr and from 

,0S). tbs profundity ail an 6tymolog« 

Ills luialysia of cadavitr; ca-vo, cto-ta, w miou 
many otkors of tho samo auahty. 
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ever-renewed holocausts in the name of the public 
safety. 

It is true, as a general rule of the human mind 
that the objects which men have worshipped We 
improved in morality and wisdom as men themselves 
have improved. The quiet gods, without effort of 
their own, have grown holier and purer by the aqta- 
tions and toil which civilise their worshippers, ° In 
other words, the same influences which elevate and 
widen our sense of human duty give con’espondin» 
height and nobleness to our ideas of the divine 
character. The history of the civilisation of the earth 
is the history of the civilisation of Olympus also. It 
will be seen that the deity whom De Maistre sets up 
is below the moral level of the time in respect of 
Punishment. In intellectual matters he vehemently 
proclaimed the superiority of the tenth or the twelfth 
over the eighteenth century, but it is surely cairying 
admiration for those loyal times indecently far, to 
seek in the vindictive sackings of revolted towns, and 
the miscellaneous butcheries of men, women, and 
babes, which then marked the vengeance of outraged 
sovereignty, the most apt parallel and analogy for the 
systematic administration of human society by its 
Creator. Such punishment can no longer be regarded 
as moral in any deep or permanent sense ; it implies 
a gross, harsh, and revengeful character in the execu- 
tioner, that is eminently perplexing and incredible to 
those who expect to find an idea of justice in the 
government of the world, at least not materially 
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P'dnt of administration, the criminal code 
JL l)e idstro put into the hands of the bupreme 
r works in a more arbitrary and ca]mcious 
than any device of an Italian Bourbon. As 

Voltaire asks— • 

,ni nV:,./, plus, M pl,^ * r 
0,u. lumdivu, ./»r runs, pltmuss d,mu l.(s dditu 
lidMume ,-d Mm.% el I'm dansu u. l anu. 

Stay, Do Maistre replies, look at Paris thirty years 
t damung, but red with blood T ns kmd of 
i is oft, on said, even now ; but it is really time to 
landon the prostitution of the 
process which brings Lewis XVi. 
coiisimis Do Maistre to poverty and exile, because 
wif xiY., the Regent, a, ml Lewis XV. had been 
prolli-'ate men or injudicious rulers. The reader may 
, member how the unhappy Emperor Maurice as h 

innocent sons were - turn ?^tu aS 

eyes, at each stroke piously ejacu , . . , , ^ !i 

L 0 Lord! and thy judgments are righteous ^ 
Any name would befit this kind of transaction bet ei 

^1“ ...M,, in ..0 dc^in,. 

..V „ „+ m.Kt wo reserve for the lionouiamo 
“xiely that lie should reap who has sown tliaA the 
reward should ho to him who has toiled for , 

,;rp»» t. him wh. to ddiborntnl, memted .t 

1 aMou., C' *lri. vol. v. 385. 
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What is gained by attributing to the divine govei 
ment a method tainted with every quality that co^ 
vitiate the enactment of penalties l)y a tempoi; 
sovereign 1 

We need not labour this part of the discLissi( 
further. Though conducted with much brilliance ai 
vigour by De Maistre, it is not his most importa 
nor remarkable contribution to thought. Befo 
passing on to that, it is worth while to make o: 
remark. It will be inferred from Dc Maistre’s genej 
position that he was no friend to physical scieiu 
Just as moderns see in the advance of the metho 
and boundaries of physical knowledge the most dire 
and sure means of displacing the unfruitful subject! 
methods of old, and so of renovating the entire fie 
of human thought and activity, so did De Maist 
see, as his school has seen since, that here was t 
stronghold of his foes. ‘Ah, how dearly,’ he e 
claimed, ‘has man paid for the natural sciences 
Not but that Providence designed that man shon 
know something about them ; only it must be in d 
order. The ancients were not permitted to attain 
much or even any sound knowledge of physics, ind 
putably above us as they were in force of mind, 
fact shown by the superiority of their languag 
which ought to silence for ever the voice of o 
modern pride. Why did the ancients remain 
ignorant of natural science ? Because they were r 
Christian. ‘When all Europe was Christian, wh 
fche priests were the universal teachers, when all t 
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blishmonts of I'-viropi*. Avere Christianised, 'when 
tbwlo"}’ h'*''* pfii'CG ii't the head of aJl in- 

truetion and tho otihcx faculties were ranged around 
j^^^,|yj(jj,^ii,ls(.[lHiuonrroviml their cineen, the human 
bciuf' liveparal, then the natural sciences 
were 'dvon tiO it.’ ydoncc must he kept in its place, 
for itrescnihlos iiro \vlii<'.h, M’hen confined in the grates 
roparcd fur it, is the must useful and ponrerful of 
’s scrvanlB ; Hcat:4or(Hl aboixfc anyhow, it is the 
Xt the marked 

supremacy of tlu'. seventeenth century, especially m 
Fruico 'I I'Vom t.liu hmV of religion, science, 

and chivalry, utul from the supremacy conceded to 
the ihst. 'i’lic perfeet theology is in a country 
the more fruitful it is in true science; and that is 
whv Christian naf.iuns have surpassed all othem in 
the sciences, and tfnit is why the Indians and Chinese 
will never remdi us, m hmg us we remain respectively 
.« w<» arc. 'rim mure theology is cultivated, honoured, 
■md suinmnc, then, other things being equal, themore 

;Krfcct ivillhunumaciencobe: that _is to say.^ 

VIVO the. gim-atur force and expansion, and will be 
the niuro. 'free from every mischievous and perilous 

“’Tfitirwuuld 1 .C gained here by serious d 

.. view of this kind from a positive point How little, 
■1,0 rc-ulcr will understand from De 

1* vriwipta 

. 'I'lKW haw. r.allcd to witness against Moses, Jh 
. tin, Eramrn de la PhUosopm de :Ba.con, vol. ii. 68 
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‘history, chronology, astronomy, geology, etc. The 
objections have disappeared before true science ; hut 
those were profoundly wise who despised them before 
any inquiry, or who only examined them in order to 
discover a refutation, but without ever doubting that 
there was one. Even a mathematical objection ought 
to be despised, for though it may be a demonstrated 
truth, still you will never be able to demonstrate that 
it contradicts a truth that has been demonstrated 
before.’ His final formula he boldly announced in 
these words : ‘ Que, toutes les fois qic’une ^proposition sera 
prouvSe par le genre de preuve gui lui appartient, hhjection 
guelconque, meme insoluble, ne doit plus Ure dmiUe,^ 
Suppose, for example, that by a consensus of testimony 
it were perfectly proved that Archimedes set fire to 
the fleet of Marcellus by a burning-glass ; then all the 
objections of geometry disappear. Prove if you can, 
and if you choose, that by certain laws a glass, in 
order to be capable of setting fire to the Roman fleet, 
must have been as big as the whole city of Syracuse, 
and ask me what answer I have to make to that. 

‘ Tai h vous ripondre qu^ArchimMe IrDila la floUe romaine 
aveo un miroir ardent. ’ 

The interesting thing about such opinions as these 
is not the exact height and depth of their falseness, 
but the considerations which could recommend them 
to a man of so much knowledge, both of books and 
of the outer facts of life, and of so much natural acute- 
ness as De Maistre. Persons who have accustomed 
themselves to ascertained methods of proof, are apt 
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fn look on a man who vows that if a thing has been 
declared true by some authority whom he respects, 
then that constitutes proof to him, as either the victim 
nf a preposterous and barely credible infatuation, or 
1: L a flat impostor. Yet Do Maistre was no 
tnorant monk. He had no selfish or official interest 
in taking away the keys of knowledge, entering not 
•n himself and them that would enter in hindering. 
The true reasons for his detestation of the eighteenth- 
century philosophers, science, andliteratui-e, are simp e 
enoiwh. t^ike every wise man, he felt that the eni 
nf all philosophy and science is emphatically socia 
L .omtrJon “d «nd toprov.me.t 

of a fabric under which the communities of men may 
find shelter, and may secure all the 
living their lives with dignity and service. Ihen he 
held that no truth can be harmful to_ society. If he 

found any system of opinions, “y the ’'public 

the mind, injurious to tranquillity and the publ 
order, he instantly concluded that, however plausible 
they might seem when tested by logic and demonsto- 
tion they were fundamentally untrue and deceptive. 
Whit is logic compared with eternal 
next world, and the practice of . i, 

recommendation of such a mind as Do Maisties i 
the intensity of its appreciation of 
happiness. The obvious weakness of ^ 

and the curse inherent in its influence, is that it over 
looks the prime condition of all ; ^at social order can 
never be established on a durable basis so long as the 
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. ,„K wcii'o wiilisly ilitVorcut. The practical ques- 
'^hotli <'asc.8 was just the same— how to establish 
“Iwc sdc.ial order which, resting on principles that 

. lion of all for its liarmomons and efficient 
''’•‘’Eauce and ndglit ollbr a firm basis for the 
'^•T 't 'md hi'sl. IhV. tliat the moral and intellectual 
f rorti.e tiuu‘. allowed. There were two courses 
1! or which sc<Mne,d to be open, in this gigantic 

rrpn«« 

h.,v,i ih(‘ ease of tho eighteenth century as if 

r ™ i 'li 

fl, tlio r™ »t Uu. liiu,, ana »s « eartly the «»« 

r“!; «hi,:i; l,..l knit W».U.mEn.op. together mte 

' i t for a second eonsolidation. Christianity. 

V Ih 'lL r.cal and strength of youth out of the 
of the Umpire, and feudalism by the need of 
ut t a form upon the unshapen 

of the barbarians, had between them 
:::w foundations and reared the fahrie of 

T' i l not ^Christian and feudal ideas repeat their 
:::t\ichievenm.^ 

“'*7 ” 7 ; 

as a inysi.i>u j sovereisn order. Let 

tX'asltXeU pestilent stream, whose foun- 
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tains no man should discover, whose waters had for 
a season mingled with the mightier current of the 
divinely allotted destiny of the race, and had then 
gathered themselves apart and flowed off, to end as 
they had begun, in the stagnation and barrenness of 
the desert. Philosophers and men of letters, astrono- 
mers and chemists, atheists and republicans, had shown 
that they were only powerful to destroy, as the Goths 
and the Vandals had been. They had shown that they 
were impotent, as the Goths and the Yandals had been, 
in building up again. Let men turn their faces, then, 
once more to that system by which in the ancient times 
Europe had been delivered from a relapse into eternal 
night. 

The second course was very different from this. 
The minds to whom it commended itself were cast in 
a different mould and drew their inspiration from 
other traditions. In their view the system which 
the Church had been the main agency in organising, 
had fallen quite as much from its own irremediable 
weakness as from the direct onslaughts of assailants 
^thin and without. The barbarians had rushed in, 
it was true, in 1793 ; bub tiffs time it was the Church 
and feudalism which were in the position of the old 
empire on whose ruins they had built. What had 
once restored order and belief to the West, was now 
in its own turn overtaken by decay and dissolution. 
To look to them to unite these new barbarians in a 
stable^ and vigorous civilisation, because they had 
organised Europe of old, was as infatuated as it would 
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liave been to expect the later emperors to equal the 
exploits of the Re])tibliG and their greatest prede- 
cessors in tlio i)Tirple. ''‘Co despise philosophers and 
ixien of science was only to pky over again in a new 
dress the very pa-i’t wliicli Julian, had enacted in the 
face of nascent Cliristianity. The eighteenth cen- 
tury, instead of being that home of malaria which ‘ 
the Oatliolic. and lloyalist party represented, was in 
truth tlio see(hgroimd of a new and better future. 

Its ideas wciu'. to furnish the material and the im- 
plements by whiidi slievdd be repaired the terrible 
breaclujs and <‘h;isins in European order that had been 
made alikti l)y des[>ots and Jacobins, by priests and 
atheists, l)y aris1-oera,ts and sans-culottes. Amidst all 
the (lernolitiou upon wlucli its leading minds had 
been so ztmlously l>cnt, they had been animated by 
the wai'iiu^st love of social justice, of human freedom, 
of eciual light, s, and l.)y tlie most fervent and sincere 
lomdug t,o luakc a n(d)h3r happing more universally 
attainable by all tlie cliildren of men. It was to these 
great princiides that wo ought eagerly to turn, to 
liberty, to e<iiiality, to brotherhood, if we wished to 
acliicvc ladorc tho new invaders a work of civilisa- 
tion and, sotual recuiistruction, such as Catholicism 
and iVuidalisni had achieved for the multitudinous 
iiivadei'H of (tld. 

SiKih VVUH t.lio (lillbmioe wMeh divided opinioB 
vvhciinKMi i(Kik heart to survey the appalling scene 
of moral dosolaticn that the cataclysm of ’93 had 
left ladiiud. We may admire the courage of either 

X 


vein. XL 
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school. For if the conscience of the Liberals was 
oppressed by the sanguinary tragedy in which freedom 
and brotherhood and justice had been consummated, 
the Catholic and the Eoyalist were just as sorely 
burdened with the weight of kingly basenesses and 
priestly hypocrisies. If the one had some diifliculty 
in interpreting Jacobinism and the Terror, the other 
was still more severely pressed to interpret the fact 
and origin and meaning of the Eevoliitiori ; if the 
Liberal had Marat and H6bert, the Eoyalist had 
Lewis XV., and the Catholic had Dubois and De 
Eohan. Each school could intrepidly hurl back the 
taunts of its enemy,' and neither of them did full 
justice to the strong side of the other. Yet we who 
are, in England at all events, removed a little aside 
from the centre of this great battle, may perceive 
that at that time both of the contending hosts fought 
under honourable banners, and could inscribe upon 
their shields a rational and intelligible device. In- 
deed, unless the modern Liberal admits the strength 
inherent in the cause of his enemies, it is impossible 
for him to explain to himself the duration and obsti- 
nacy of the conflict, the slow advance and occasional 
repulse of the host in which he has enlisted, and the 
tardy progress that Liberalism has made in that 
stupendous reconstruction which the Eevolution has 
forced the modern political thinker to meditate upon, 
and the modern statesman to further and control. 

De Maistre, from those general ideas as to the 
method of the government of the world, of which 
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ive have already aeon soinething, had formed what 
lie conce.iviul lo he a iicrfoctly satisfactory way of 
aocountiiie; h>r the. eiglitowith century and its terrific 
climax. The. will of iiia.u is loft free ; he acts con- 
trary to the will of (led ; and then Grod exacts the 
sheiidiiig of hlood, as the penalty. So much for the 
rtst 'I’he only hope of the futare lay in an imme- 
diate return to the system which God himself had 
eatahlislmd, ami in llu'. restoration of that spiritual 
p()W(ir which had pre.sided over tho reconstruction of 
Europe in darker and more chaotic times than even 
tluiso. 'I’hough, iierhaps, he nowhere expresses him- 
self on this pidnt iit a (li.Htinct formula, De Maistre was 
firmly impre-ssed with tho idea of historic unity and 
continuity. He looked upon tho history of the West 
iu its integrity, and was entirely free from anything 
like that disasl.rou.s kind of misconception which makes 
the Fiiis'Ush I’roteslant. treat tho long period between 
St, I’anl and Marlin Luther as a howling waste, or 
which makiis some Americans omit from all account 
the still longer period of humau effort from the cruci- 
fixhiu of Christ t,o tins Declaration of Independence, 
’liio ris(! of the vast st ructure of Western civilisation 
during and after the dissolution of the Empire,^ pre- 
fi(mtcd it, self to his mind as a single and uniform 
process, though ma.dced in portions by temporary, 
casual, pareuthel.ie.al interrni.tions, due to depraved 
.Hsordere.! pride. All tho dangers to winch 
this civilisation had been exposed in its infancy and 
growth were hefo.'e his eyes. First, there were the 
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heresies with which the subtle and debased ingenuity 
of the Greeks had stained and distorted the great 
but simple mysteries of the faith. Then came the 
hordes of invaders from the North, sweeping with 
irresistible force over regions that the weakness or 
cowardice of the wearers of the purple left defenceless 
before them. Before the northern tribes had settled 
in their possessions, and had full time to assimilate 
the faith and the institutions which they had found 
there, the growing organisation was menaced by a 
more deadly peril in the incessant and steady advance 
of the bloody and fanatical tribes from the East. 
And in this way De Maistre^s mind continued the 
picture down to the latest days of all, when there 
had arisen men who, denying God and mocking at 
Christ, were bent on the destruction of the very foun- 
dations of society, and had nothing better to offer 
the human race than a miserable return to a state of 
nature. 

As he thus reproduced this long drama, one benign 
and central figure was ever present, changeless in the 
midst of ceaseless change; laboriously building up 
with preterhuman patience and preterhuman sagacity, 
when other powers, one after another in evil suc- 
cession, were madly raging to destroy and to p>ull 
down; thinking only of the great interests of order 
and civilisation, of which it had been constituted the 
eternal protector, and showing its divine origin and 
inspiration alike by its unfailing wisdom and its 
unfailing benevolence. It is the Sovereign Pontiff 
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vfho tlie history of 

Euroiio, :is t.lio Uiiiiiiurf^us of uiuversal civilisa- 
tion If fh'' *‘‘'1'*' only such a position as 

the rihriiu'oh hi'.M ai (Jonstaiitinoplc, or if there had 
heeniii) and ('•lirist-iunity had depended exclu- 

sively on till'- Kiist f<tr its propagation, with no 
groat spiritual orgini in the West, what would have 
boconit! of AVostc.ru devcloiimont 1 It was the energy 
and rcKoIutioii of the I’ontiiFa wdnch resisted the 
heresies of t.ho hiust, arid preserved to the Christian 
religion that: plaimioss and intelligihility, without 
which it wouhl imvc'r have made a way to the rude 
understanding and winiplo hearts of the barbarians 
from ihe Norl.h. It was their wise patriotism which 
protected Itady agniust Greek oppression, and by 
acting the i)art, of mayors of the palace to the decrepit 
Eastorn e.inpe.r<.rs, it was tlioy who contrived to pre- 
serve the imlepeinlcncf. ami maintain the fabric of 
society until tlio. appmunnee of the Oarlovingians, in 
whom', with the rapi<l instinct of true statesmen, they 
at mice ro.c.ogniH<Hl the fouudors of a new empire of 
tin; \Vr.st.. 'if the. I’opeM, again, had possessed over 
the Eastern mupiro the same authority that they had 
over the Wo.storn, t liry would have repulsed not only 
the Saraev-ns, hut the Turks too, and none of the evils 
which th.^sn nations have inllictod on us would ever 
have tsdoai placo, ‘ I'lvon ns it was, when the Saracens 


1 1),. MsiMlro r.c'oot. or iimlcrcstimatod the services of leo 
tl,,. Isaui 'iuii wUooi' ri'i'mla.' of I li« ( ’aliph’s forces at Constantinople 
('a'o. 71V) wes iMohapn au i.upm-Unt for Earope as the more 
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bhreatened the West, tlie Popes were the chief agents 
in organising resistance, and giving spirit and anima- 
tion to the defenders of Europe. Their alert vision 
saw that to crush for ever that formidable enemy, it 
was not enough to defend ourselves against his as- 
saults j we must attack him at home. The Crusades, 
vulgarly treated as the wars of a blind and super- 
stitious piety, were in truth wars of high policy. 
From the Council of Clermont down to the famous 
day of Lepanto, the hand and spirit of the Pontiff 
were tg be traced in every part of that tremendous 
struggle which prevented Europe from being handed 
over to the tyranny, ignorance, and barbarism that 
have always been the inevitable fruits of Mahometan 
conquest, and had already stamped out civilisation in 
Asia Minor and Palestine and G-reece, once the very 
garden of the universe. 

This admirable and politic heroism of the Popes 
in the face of foes pressing from without, De Maistre 
found more than equalled by their wisdom, courage, 
and activity in organising and developing the elements 
of a civilised system within. The maxim of old 
societies had been that which Lucan puts into the 
mouth of Caesar — humanum ^mcis vivit genus. A vast 
population of slaves had been one of the inevitable 
social conditions of the period : the Popes never rested 
from their endeavours to banish servitude from among 

renowned victory of Charles Martel. But then Leo was an 
Iconoclast and heretic. Of. Finlay’s Byzantine Umpire, pp. 
22 , 23 . 
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Chrisfcian luitioiiB. Woukhi in old societies liacl filled 
a mean anil dcgi'iulo'l place : it was reserved for the 
now spiritual power to rescue the raee from that 
vicious circle in which men had debased the nature 
of women, and wonum had given hack all the weak- 
ness and perversity they Iiad received from men, and 
to' porecivo that ‘ the most ellcctnal way of perfecting 
•the man is to ennoble and exalt the woman.’ The 
organisation of the priesthood, again, was a master- 
piece of i)ra.cti('.al wisdom. Bnch an order, removed 
from the limv.e or scllish intavrests of ordinary hfe by 
tlio hol.y I'l'gnlaiiou of celibacy, and by the austere 
disciplino of the (Jlmreh, was indispensable in the 
iniilsfc of micli a society as that which it was the 
function of the, (lliurch to guide. Who but the 
members of an order thus sot apart, acting in stnet 
Biibordinalvion to the ecntral power, and so presenting 
a front of vinbrokon .spiritnal unity, could have held 
their way among tumultuous tribes, half-harharous 
nobles, and prcnid and unraly kings, protesting against 
wrong, passionate.ly inculcating now and higher ideas 
of right, denouncing the darkness of the false gods, 
calliiig on all men to worship the cross and adore the 
mysterio.s of the true Clod i Compare now the impot- 
criny of tlm Trot, esf, ant missionary, squatting in gross 
conifortwilh wife and hahos among the savages he 
has come to convert, preaching a disputatious doctrine, 
wrangling oitenly with the rival sent by some other 
sect "eompari^ ihis impotoncy with the success that 
follows the devoted sons of the Church, impressing 
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fcheir proselytes with the mysterious virtue of their 
continence, the self-denial of their lives, the unity of 
their dogma and their rites ; and then recognise the 
wisdom of these great churclimeii who created a 
priesthood after this manner in the days when every 
priest was as the missionary is now. Finally, it wag 
the occupants of the holy chair who prepared, softened, 
one might almost say sweetened, the occupants of 
thrones j it was to them that Providence had confided 
the education of the sovereigns of Europe. The Popes 
brought up the youth of the European monarchy; 
they made it precisely in the same way in which 
F^nelon made the Duke of Burgundy. In each case 
the task consisted in eradicating from a fine character 
an element of ferocity that would have ruined all. 
‘Everything that constrains a man strengthens him. 
He cannot obey without perfecting liimsolf ; and by 
the mere fact of overcoming himself he is better. 
Any man will vanquish the most violent passion at 
thirty, because at five or six you have taught liiin of 
his own will to give up a plaything or a sweetmeat. 
That came to pass to the monarchy, which happens 
to an individual who has been well brought up. The 
continued efforts of the Church, directed by the 
Sovereign Pontiff, did what had never heen seen 
before, and what will never be seen again where that 
authority is not recognised. Insensibly, without 
threats or laws or battles, without violence and with- 
out resistance, the great European charter v^as pro- 
claimed, not on paper nor the voice of public 
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State ever7bod7 admits the absolute necessity of having 
some sovereign power which shall make, declare, and 
administer the laws, and from whose action in any 
one of these aspects there shall be no appeal ; a power 
that shall be strong enough to protect the rights and 
enforce the duties which it has authoritatively pro- 
claimed and enjoined. In free England, as in despotic 
Turkey, the privileges and obligations which the law 
tolerates or imposes, and all the benefits which their 
existence confers on the community, are the creatures 
and conditions of a supreme authority from which 
there is no appeal, whether the instrument by which 
this authority makes its will known be an act of 
parliament or a ukase. This conception of temporal 
sovereignty, especially familiarised to our generation 
by the teaching of Austin, was carried by De Maistre 
into discussions upon the limits of the Papal power 
with great ingenuity and force, and, if we accept the 
premisses, with great success. 

It should be said here, that throughout his book 
on the Pope, De Maistre talks of Christianity exclu- 
sively as a statesman or a publicist would talk about 
it; not theologically nor spiritually, hut politically 
and socially. The question with which he concerns 
himself is the utilisation of Christianity as a force to 
shape and organise a system of civilised societies; a 
study of the conditions under which this utilisation 
had taken place in the earlier centuries of the era; 
and a deduction from them of the conditions under 
which we might ensure a repetition of the process in 
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,1 TTiodem circumstance. In the eighteenth 
men were accustomed to ask of Christianity, 
ProLstants always ask of so much of Cathohc^sm 
; hey have dropped, whether or no it is true But 
' the Bevolution the question changed, and 
lame an inquiry whether and how Christiamty 
S contribute to the reconstruction of society 
People asked less how true it was, than how strong 
^ ^ less how many unquestioned dogmas, than how 
tial we“ht it had or could develop; less as 

rt ‘ ■«” 

,,ve 1 tliu> “ to .f 

pxnected to assist the European community.^ 

It was the strength of this temper in 
led to his extraordinary detestation and contempt fo 
Creeks Their turn for pure speculation excited 

I. ..-o™ — 
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axaw a striking distinction. As often as ne 
1 j)u Pc&i?e, bk. iv. c. m 
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ie wearies 701:. He is only great, suUime, penetrat- 
li® is a theologian ^ in other words, when 
he is announcing positive and everlasting dotnnas 
free from all quibble, and which are so clearl7 marked 
with the eastern cast, that not to perceive it one must 
never have had a glimpse of Asia. . . . There was in 
him a sophist and a theologian, or, if you choose, a 
Greek and a Chaldean.’ The Athenians could never 
pardon one of their great leaders, all of whom fell 
victims in one shape or another to a temper frivolous 
as that of a child, ferocious as that of men,— 
ie moutons enrage, ioujours mends par la nalwe, et 
touj ours par nature ddvormt lenrs Mergers’ As for their 
oratory, ‘ the tribune of Athens would have been the 
disgrace of mankind if Phocion and men like him, by 
occasionally ascending it before drinking the hemlock 
or setting out for their place of exile, had not in some 
sort balanced such a mass of loquacity, extravagance 
and cruelty. ’ 

It is very important to remember tids constant 
solicitude for ideas that should work weU, in con- 


A remark of Mr. Finlay’s is worth quoting here. ‘The 
•’ j." * ‘ tiines only a secondary share in the 

ecclesiastical controversies in the Eastern Church, thoneh the 
~taiice of these controversies having bean clSul 
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treated as though they were the same thing, or could 
be held in their places by the same supports. But 
let us regard the treatise on the Pope not as meant to 
convince free-thinkers or Protestants that divine grace 
inspires every decree of the Holy Father, though that 
would have been the right view of it if it had been 
written fifty years earlier. It was composed within 
the first twenty years of the present century when 
the universe, to men of De Maistre^s stamp, seemed 
once more without form and void. His object, as he 
tells us more than once, was to find a way of restorino- 
a religion and a morality in Europe ; of giving to 
truth the forces demanded for the conquests that she 
was meditating; of strengthening the thrones of 
sovereigns, and of gently calming that general fermen- 
tation of spirit which threatened mightier evils than 
any that had yet overwhelmed society. From this 
point of view we shall see that the distinction between 
supremacy and infallibility was not worth recognising. 

Practically, he says, ‘infallibility is only a conse- 
quence of supremacy, or rather it is absolutely the 
same thing under two different names. ... In effect 
it is the same thing, in practice^ not to be subject to 
error, and not to he liable to be accused of it. Thus, 
even if we should agi'ee that no divine promise was 
made to the P ope, he would not he less infallible or 
deemed so, as the final tribunal ; for every judgment 
from which you cannot appeal is and must he (est ei 
doit ike) held for just in every human association, 
under any imaginable form of government ; and 
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speculation, from which the best kind of ultramontan 
ism has drawn its defence, he evinces a deprecatory 
anxiety— a very rare temper with De Maistre-not 
to fight on the issue of the dogma of infalhhility over 
which Protestants and unbelievers have won an 
infinite number of cheap victories ; that he leaves as 
a theme more fitted for the disputations of theologians. 
My position, he seems to keep saying, is that if the 
Pope is spiritually supreme, then he is virtually and 
practically as if he wen infallible, just in the same 
sense in which the English Parliament and monarch, 
and the Eussian Czar, axe as if they were infallible.' 
But let us not argue so much about this, which is 
only secondary. The main question is whether with- 
out the Pope there can be a true Christianity, ‘ that 
is to say, a Christianity, active, powerful, converting, 
regenerating, conquering, perfecting.’ 

De Maistre was probably conducted to his theory 
by an analogy, which he tacitly leaned upon more 
strongly than it could well bear, between temporal 
organisation and spiritual organisation. In inchoate 
communities, the momentary self-interest and the 
promptly stirred passions of men would rend the 

n’enimdspnnt ouje ne disjoint tercicg juste, oe qm produirait 
vm amphibologie dangrermse, & mains qiu par ee dernier mot on, 
ne veuille dire fue knit ce qu’elle opine dans son eercle esi juste ou 
teuu pour tel, ce qui est la v&ritl. O’est ainsi qu’un trilmml 
siiprhne, tant qu’il ne sort pas de ses atiritmtions, est toujoars 

LA PEATiQur, d’etre 

mtaillibie, ou de se trompersaus appel.’— Bk. ii.' o. xi p 212 
Ifootuote). 
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of the faith. Instead of individuals hound too'ethei 
by aUegiance to common political institutions' con 
ceive communities united in the bonds of religious 
brotherhood into a sort of universal republic, under 
the moderate supremacy of a supreme spiritual power 
As a matter of fact, it was the intervention of this 
spiritual power which restrained the anarchy, internal 
and external, of the ferocious and imperfectly organised 
sovereignties that figure in the early history of modem 
Europe. ^ And as a matter of theory, what could be 
more rational and defensible than such an intervention 
made systematic, with its rightfulness and disinter- 
estedness universally recognised 1 Grant Christianity 
as the spiritual basis of the life and action of modem 
communities ; supporting both the organised structure 
of each of them, and the interdependent system 
composed of them all; accepted by the individual 
members of each, and by the integral bodies forming 
the whole. But who shall declare what the Christian 
doctrine is, and how its maxims bear upon special 
cases, and what oracles they announce in particular 
sets of circumstances? Amid the turbulence of 
popular passion, in face of the crushing despotism of 
an insensate tyrant, between the furious hatred of 
jealous nations or the violent ambition of rival 
sovereigns, what hkelihood would there be of either 
party to the contention yielding tranquilly and 
promptly to any presentation of Christian 
made by the other, or by some suspected neutral as a 
decisive authority between them? Obviously there 
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..he Rome supreme and indispuUble interpreter, 
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visible unity. Suppose there to be an equal division 
of votes, as happened in the famous case of T^nelon, 
and might as well happen in a general council, the 
doubt would after all be solved by the final vote of 
the Pope. And ‘ what is doubtful for twenty selected 
men is doubtful for the whole human race. Those 
who suppose that by multiplying the deliberating 
voices doubt is lessened, must have very little know- 
ledge of men, and can never have sat in a deliberative 
body.’ Again, supposing there to present itself one 
of those questions of divine metaphysics that it is 
absolutely necessary to refer to the decision of the 
supreme tribunal. Then our interest is not that it 
should be decided in such or such a manner, but that 
it should be decided without delay and without 
appeal Besides, the world is now grown too vast 
for general councils, which seem to be made only 
for the youth of Christianity. In fine, why pursue 
futile or mischievous discussions as to whether the 
Pope is above the Council or the Council above the 
Pope ? In ordinary questions in which a king is con- 
scious of sufficient light, he decides them himself, while 
the others in which he is not conscious of this light, 
he transfers to the States-General presided over by 
himself, but he is equally sovereign in either case. So 
with the Pope and the Council. Let us be content 
to know, in the words of Thomassin,^ that ‘the Pope 

1 Thomassin, the eminent Erench theologian, flourished from 
the middle to the end of the seventeenth century. Tlie aim of 
his writings generally was to reconcile conflicting opinions on 
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the midst of his Council is above himself, and that 
the Council decapitated of its chief is below him.’ 

The point so constantly dwelt upon by Bossuet, 
the obligation of the canons iipon the Pope, was of 
very little worth in De Maistre’s judgment, and he 
almost speaks with disrespect of the great Catholic 
defender for being so prolix and pertinacious m 
elaborating it. Here again ho finds “ 
the most concise statement of what he held to be the 
view, just as he does in the controversy as to 
the relative superiority of the Pope or the Council. 
‘There is only an apparent contradiction, says 
Thomassin, ‘between saying that the Pope is above 
the canons, and that he is bound by them ; that he 
is master of the canons, or that he is not Those 
who place him above the canons or make him their 
master only pretend that he has a disi>ensing power 
thm; while those who deny that he js ^ 

canons or is their master, mean no more than that he 
can only exercise a dispensing power far the convemew 
and in the Mcessities of the Church’ This is an exc - 

“S=rriu“s.-.‘:= £=; 

Nantes, contending ^ whiok the holiest fathers 
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dc CEaliso i" twentieth chapter, and dsowhoio. 
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lent illustration of the thoroughly political temper in 
which De Maistre treats the whole subject. He looks 
at the power of the Pope over the canons much as ; 
a modern English statesman loots at the question of 
the coronation oath, and the extent to which it binds 
the monarch to the maintenance of the laws existing 
at the time of its imposition. In the same spirit he 
banishes from all account the crowd of nonsensical 
objections to Papal supremacy, drawn from imaginary 
possibilities. Suppose a Pope, for example, were to 
abolish all the canons at a single stroke ; suppose him 
to become an unbeliever; suppose him to go mad; 
and so forth. ‘ Why,’ De Maistre says, ‘ there is not : 
in the whole world a single power in a condition to 
hear all possible and arbitrary hypotheses of this sort; 
and if you judge them by what they can do, without 
speaking of what they have done, they will have to 
be abolished every one.’^ This, it may be worth 
noticing, is one of the many passages in De Maistre’s 
writings which, both in the solidity of their argument 
and the direct force of their expression, recall his 
great predecessor in the anti-revolutionary cause, the 
ever-illustrious Burke. 

The vigour with which De Maistre sums up all 
these pleas for supremacy is very remarkable; and 
to the crowd of enemies and indifferents, and especi- 
ally to the statesmen who are among them, he appeals 
with admirable energy. * What do you want, then I 
Do you mean that the nations should live without 
^ Du jPapet bk. 1. c. xviii. p. 122. 
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salvation-— nothing more natural, if such a method is 
indispensable ; for no effort, no trouble, ought to be 
spared for so exalted an aim. But if the only point 
is the establishment of one opinion in the place of 
another, then the travelling expenses of even one 
single Infallible are sheer waste. If you want to 
spare* the two most valuable things on earth, time and 
money, make all haste to write to Eome, in order to 
procure thence a lawful decision which shall declare 
the unlawful doubt. Nothing more is needed ; policy 
asks no more.’^ 

Definitely, then, the influence of the Popes restored 
to their ancient supremacy would be exei'cised in 
the renewal and consolidation of social order resting 
on the Christian faith, somewhat after this manner. 
The anarchic dogma of the sovereignty of peoples, 
having failed to do anything beyond showing that 
the greatest evils resulting from obedience do not 
equal the thousandth part of those which result from 
rebellion, would be superseded by the practice of 
appeals to the authority of the Holy See. Do not 
suppose that the Eevolution is at an end, or that the 
column is replaced because it is raised up from the 
ground. A man must be blind not to see that all the 
sovereignties in Europe are growing weak ; on all 
sides confidence and affection are deserting them ; 
sects and the spirit of individualism are multiplying 
themselves in an appalling manner. There are only 
two alternatives : you must either purify the will 
^ Bk. i, c. xvli. p, 117. 
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of men, or dso encliain it ; the monarch 

who will not do the first, must enslave his sub- 
•eots or perish ; s.mvitude or spiritual unity is the 
only choir-'i open to niitioiis. On the one hand is the 
.rross and uurestridned tyranny of what in modem 
phrase is Mtylwl Impcrialiani, and on the other a wise 
andhenovoient nKiditic-ation of temporal sovereignty 
in tlunntcreats of ail by an established and accepted 
sniritual power. No middle path lies before the people 
of Europe- I’omporal absolutism we must have. The 
only (inestion is whether or no it shall be modified 
by the wise, disinterested, and moderating counsels 
of the Ohuroh, as given by her consecrated chief. 


'rhor-oean be very doubt that the effective 
wav in which Do Maistre propounded and vindicated 
tliiH tiheory ituiUtu a <U‘cp iniprcssisn on tlae mm 
Comte. Ve.ry early in his career this eminent man 
hid doelared ; ‘ Do Maistro has for me the peculiar 
property of helping mo to estimate the 
-iiHeity of pcoplo, l>y in which tEey ^ 

ll ’ Among his other reasons at that time for think- 
i„, „,1 of M. G»i»t ™ ttot. 

f>f .umreciatiiia Do Maistre.' Comtes rapittiy 

assiniilative intelligence perceived jjle 

a>ore was a <lofinito, consistent, and mtelii^m 
hemo for the reorganisation of European society. 
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principle of the division of the spiritual aiifl teni* 
poral powers, and of the relation that onglit:^ to suo* ■ 
sist between the two, was the base of own 

scheme. ‘ 

In. general form the plans of social recoxislir^i^' tion | 
are identical j in substance, it need scarcely" 1^-^^ said, j 
the differences are fundamental. The tempoiral 
according to Comte’s design, is to reside with iinlus- 
trial chiefs, and the spiritual power to rest TLi|;)i)n a 
doctrine scientifically established. De MaistrO:, outlie I 
other hand, believed that the old authority of j 

and Christian pontiffs was divine, and any attompt to | 
supersede it in either case would have seemodL to him 1 
as desperate as it seemed impious. In his strange ; 
speculation on Le FriTioipe GMrafeur des OoTisMiuiitms \ 
Politiques, he contends that all laws in the trixo scmsa I 
of the word (which by the way happens to l>o de- 
cidedly an arbitrary and exclusive sense) are of supor- 
natural origin, and that the only persons w^lioni we I 
have any right to call legislators, are those lialf-clivine i 
men who appear mysteriously in the early liistory of | 
nations, and counterparts to whom we never" niO(d» in 
later days. Elsewhere he maintains to the sarao effeed*, 
that royal families in the true sense of the w?"orcl * are 
growths of nature, and differ from others, a.s a tree 
differs from a shrub.’ 

People suppose a family to be royal becamaa it 
reigns ; on the contrary, it reigns because it is I'-oyal, 
because it has more life, esprit roydl — sir roly as 

mysterious and occult a force as the 'virtue doT^niiMM:^ of 
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. ^ The common life of man is about thirty 

' Christie, » .t tl.e ver, low«.l 

ThS W»ty- H.W U it po»“» 

'f tfta ody tiirty yw 

should be omy W j j common 

tvo to twenty-hve, r pimces h 

Ufa than other men? MaiK again, 

We than ot, soYereignties. All the 

religion m the non-Ohristian 

Christian Catholic reigns have 

r™l„"*a» ProlesAt roigna The reigns in 
heenlono _ „etaged more than Wenty-areo 

W.*t SorLtion, have only heen 
years betoio wi Sweden, which 

CntJ-two tv;Tallen to the same figure of 
^ere twenty two, , for some unknown 

seventeen. Denmar , Undergone this law of 

^.'“M^^^ith inriier nn- 

wonted restraint, generalisation was 

As. matter »< Lr. .as nothing 

complete in his If the government of the 

incoBsistent mth hm v^ ^ prince should live 

rmiverso m the ta ^ ^ ^ 

longor tlnm a Pr.«“t , 

nalotal condition 0 ^ 

differences among *h p^ P of life arise 

logical interpretation of th . rrhich they 

M, irom 
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by a special and direct energy of the divine will, up ; 
to those at the opposite end of the scale, who think 
that direct participation ended when the universe was 
once fairly launched. De Maistre was of those who 
see the divine hand on every side and at all times. 
If, then, Protestantism was a pernicious rebellion 
against the faith which God had provided for the 
comfort and salvation of men, why should not God be 
likely to visit princes, as offenders with the least I 
excuse for their backslidings, with the curse of 
shortness of days 

In a trenchant passage De Maistre has expounded 
the Protestant confession of faith, and shown what 
astounding gaps it leaves as an interpretation of the 
dealings of God with man. ‘ By virtue of a terrible 
anathenaa,^ he supposes the Protestant to say, ‘inex- 
plicable no doubt, hut much less inexplicable than 
incontestable, the human race lost all its rights. 
Plunged in mortal darkness, it was ignorant of all, 
since it was ignorant of God ; and, being ignorant of 
him, it could not pray to him, so that it was spiritually 
dead without being able to ask for life. Arrived by 
rapid degradation at the last stage of debasement, it 
outraged nature by its manners, its laws, even by its 
religions. It consecrated all vices, it wallowed in 
filth, and its depravation was such that the history of 
those times forms a dangerous picture, which it is not 
good for all men so much as to look upon. God, 
however, having diszemlled for forty centuries^ bethought 
him of his creation. At the appointed moment 
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. 11 he did not despise a virgin’s 

aBnouncedfrom a , 

he ,, 3 av. him, we touched 

and appeared on h ^ 

He arose from his tomb accordmg 

he died for ’18. " ^ among us, solemnly 

to his ohmeh a succour that would last as 

to assure to ms umuw 

long as the world. aimiahty benevolence was 

But, alas, this eftort of " that had 

a long -y f °^„Xro1 ^owledge, or of strength 
been foie ‘0 . Qod missed his aim, and 

ccuiM not keep ot 

should I, „th tot to tod 

p.p.r,too»ly«ouidrf^ ^ 

brought upon th Uuman pores ; soon, this 

“'®"‘Torr»w « ^ j a,. ».-« 

holy religion revea idolatry, which 

became no ^ ^^^ent if Christianity 

would remain to ' ^ been suddenly brought 

after sixteen centuries ha t 

back to its original punty by 

creatures.’^ _ he supposed to 

Perhaps it would irrational aspect. 

present his own system 1 ^ ^ omnipotence by 

« you Id 

the uses to which a wi ^ 

jiut such superhuman p _ » Maistre’s theory of 
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the extent to which a supreme being interferes in 
human things, is after all onl^ a degree less ridiculous 
and illogical, less inadequate and ahmidantly assailable, 
than that Protestantism which he so heartily despised. 
Would it be difficult, after borrowing the account, 
which we have just read, of the tremendous efforts 
made by a benign creator to shed moral and spiritual 
light upon the world, to perplex the Catholic as 
bitterly as the Protestant, by confronting him both 
with the comparatively scanty results of those efforts, 
and with the too visible tendencies of all the foremost 
agencies in modern civilisation to leave them out of 
account as forces practically spent 1 

De Maistre has been surpassed by no thinher that 
we know of as a defender of the old order. If 
anybody could rationalise the idea of supernatural 
intervention in human affairs, the idea of a Papal 
supremacy, the idea of a spiritual unity, De Maistre’s 
acuteness and intellectual vigour, and, above all, his 
keen sense of the urgent social need of such a thing 
being done, would assuredly have enabled him to do 
it. In 1817, when he wrote the work in which this 
task is attempted, the hopelessness of such an achieve- 
ment was less obvious than it is now. The Bourbons 
had been restored. The Revolution lay in a deep 
slumber that many persons excusably took for the 
quiescence of extinction. Legitimacy and the spiritual 
system that was its ally in the face of the Revolution, 
though mostly its rival or foe when they were left 
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lone together, seemed to be restored to the fulness 
^ their power. Fifty years have elapsed since then, 

-"nd each year has seen a 
rinciples which then were triumphant. It was not, 
rie, without reason that De Maistre warned 
tople against believing la colonne 
Lliu’elle ed releode.’ The solution which he so 
Jaborately recommended to Europe has shown i self 

desperate and impossible. Catholicism may long 

remain a vital creed to millions of men. a deep source 
of spiritual consolation and refreshment, and a brig 
lamp in perplexities of conduct and morals; bu 
ig on dogmas which cannot by any amount of 
comKomise be incorporated with the daily increasing 
mass of knowledge, assuming as the condition o i s 
existence forms of the theological hypothesis which 
all the preponderating influences of contempomy 

Lgbt concur directly or indirectly in ^r-reMing 
upheld by an organisation which its histoiy o 
iSTve centuries has exposed to the distrust and 
hatred of men as the sworn enemy of mental freedom 
td m-owth, the pretensions of Catholicism to renovate 

deluded themselves into maintaimng or accepting. 
Over the modem invader it is as powerless as pagan- 
iJn was over the invaders of old. The barbarians of 
irrialism. grasping ehiefs and ^ 

give no ear to priest or pontiff who only dead 

words, who confront modem issues with blind eyes, 
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and who stretch out a palsied hand to help. Christi. 
anity, according to a well-known saying, has been 
tried and failed; the religion of Christ remains to be 
tried. One would prefer to qualify the first clause, 
by admitting how much Christianity has done for 
Europe even with its old organisation, and to restrict 
the charge of failure within the limits of the modern 
time. To-day its failure is too patent. Whether in 
changed forms and with new supplements the teaching 
of its founder is destined to be the chief inspirer of 
that social and human sentiment which seems to be 
the only spiritual bond capable of uniting men 
together again in a common and effective faith, is a 
question which it is unnecessary to discuss here. 

‘ They talk about the first centuries of Christianity^^ said 
De Maistre, ^ I would wt he sure that they are over yeV 
Perhaps not ; only if the first centuries are not yet 
over, it is certain that the Christianity of the future 
will have to be so different from the Christianity of 
the past, as to demand or deserve another name. 

Even if Christianity, itself renewed, could success' 
fully encounter the achievement of renewing society, 
De Maistre s ideal of a spiritual power controlling 
the temporal power, and conciliating peoples with 
their rulers by persuasion and a coercion only moi'al, 
appears to have little chance of being realised. The 
separation of the two powers is sealed, with a com- 
pleteness that is increasingly visible. The principles 
on which the process of the emancipationi of politics 
is being so rapidly carried on, demonstrate that the 
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«t marked tendencies of modern civilisation are 
ITv liostile to a renewal in any imaginable shape 
future time, of a connection ^l^^^her of 
sfibordination or nominal equality, which has 
virtual s burdens on the consciences and 

to Ctaeh h» to 
understanding except in primitive times, it destroys 
TeSr if Estate is supreme, it destroys spiritu- 
vf The free Church in the free State is an idea 
that' every day more fully recommends itself to the 
^ n- nufuion of Europe, and the sovereignty of the 
ptnr like that of all other spiritual potentates, can 

be exorcised over those who choose of their own 
only be oxorcisea o of a kind which 

pTMaistortirught not much above anarchy. 

T. tod* D. ™ o^to 

„.uph,d«l st.se 0 tot^ht " to 

tod oTlse »>ply e^P* 

vois. IT- 
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generalisations of experience. There can be no more 
satisfactory proof of the rapidity Tvith which we are 
leaving these ancient methods, and the social results 
which they produced, than the willingness with which, 
every rightly instructed mind now admits how indis- 
pensable were the first, and how beneficial the second. 
Those can best appreciate De Maistre and his school, 
what excellence lay in their aspirations, what wisdom 
in their system, who Icnow most clearly why their 
aspirations were hopeless, and what makes their 
system an anachronisnx 
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